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Suburban Versus City Lite 


By JOHN IRVING ROMER 


OD made the country, man made 
the town, said Cowper so truly 
that the epigram wiN be found 

in any collection of familiar \quotations. 
There comes a time in the life \of every 
normal man whose lot is cast in*a busy 
city when he longs to get away frotn the 
bustle and confusion of the crowd. 

Few of us are constituted like the old 
maid who insisted upon quarters in 
Union Square because there street bands 
and hand-organs were continually under 
her window, and they kept her from be- 
ing lonesome! 

That type of lonesomeness would not 
come amiss to the busy man, the majority 
of whose waking hours must perforce be 
spent in the whirl of “the strenuous life.” 
New Yorkers are living at a rate which 


would have been considered suicidal thir-_ 


ty or forty years ago. It is none the less 
“the pace that kills” just because one has 
been brought up in the rushing crowd, 
and one’s neighbors are all going the 
same gait. The human system has its 
limitations, and unless there is a proper 
amount of relaxation the crash comes 
sooner or later, even to the strongest. 
Witness the growth of the sanitariums 
and the alarming increase in that pecu- 
liarly American form of ailment—nerv- 
ous prostration. 

The problem is, how can the strain be 
lightened? The necessity of bread-win- 
ning makes a certain amount of time in 
the city a necessity. But one’s time outside 
of working hours is his own, and he has 
only himself to blame if he locates his 
home in the same whirl as his business. 
No Solomon is required to remind the 
New Yorker that his city is greatly over- 
crowded. The public conveyances bear 
ample evidence of that. Beautiful as the 
New York parks are, they are no substi- 
tute for the real thing, and there is little 
relaxation of the right kind where one is 
elbowed at every step. The suburbs offer 
the best solution of the problem and their 
rapid extension of late shows that the 
public is not blind to their advantages. 


Tnat so many people still continue to 
put up with the discomforts of the over- 
crowded city is due in large part to ignor- 
ance of what the suburbs really are. No 
city-bred man wants to locate his resi- 
dence on a deserted farm; nor does he 
propose to give up the city conveniences 
of gas, water, modern plumbing, etc. Too 
often he will not take the trouble to find 
out whether it is not possible to find some 
place which combines city conveniences 
ith country comforts. So he continues 
ta grumble at the crowded cars, find 
fauX with the janitor and move from one 
stuffy apartment to another. 

His ideas of what Jersey has to offer 
are probably gleaned from the chestnutty 
jokes of the funny papers about mosqui- 
toes and pavcel-laden commuters. Per- 
haps some day he is invited to visit a sub- 
urbanite friend.and he suddenly becomes 
alive to what he has been missing all 
these years. % 

There is a popular delusion that one 
who has once been a resident of New 
York will never be satisfied to live any- 
where else. The writer. was born and 
brought up in the heart of Manhattan, but 
it was not until he had the selection of a 
home in his own hands that, he began 
to investigate the suburban question and 
to appreciate why and how life might be 
worth living in other than a brownstone 
front. Now after a twelve years’ experi- 
ence under his own vine and fig tree in a 
charming town not many miles from New 
York’s city hall, he cannot conceive of any , 
inducement that would tempt him to 
make his home again in the midst of the 
city’s turmoil. 

New Yorkers are in some respects more 
insular than the traditional Briton him- 
self. Can any good come out of Jersey? 
is too often the superior tone adopted 
toward the group of flourishing com- 
munities across the river. This narrow- 
ness of vision makes the New Yorker his 
own worst enemy. No judge would be fit 
{o sit on the bench who allowed himself 
to form an opinion of the merits of a case 
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before he had heard the evidence. But 
the case of Suburban versus City Life is 
too often decided out of hand, and with- 
out a single bit of evidence for the plain- 
tiff being put in. 

For instance, city people are sometimes 
heard to say that they would never be 
willing to put up with the inconvenience 
of crossing a ferry; if the trains would 
land you right in New York it might 
be different, and so forth. But what does 
the terrible handicap amount to in actual 
practice? One walks only a few feet from 
a comfortable seat in a train to an equally 
comfortable seat in a commodious and 
handsome ferry-boat, where he can con- 
tinue his conversation with a friend or 
resume the reading of his newspaper 
with only a few moments’ interruption. 
And the funny part of it is that the peo- 
ple who demur the loudest at this slight 


break in their trip will hang on to a strap 
in an elevated car from Harlem to the 
city hall, or be jostled and shoved about 
in a surface car, crowded to suffocation 
with New York’s “Great Unwashed.” 
The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, and the best way for the Gothamite 
to find out whether his lot is possible of 
lunprovement is to get a guide-book and 
on some fine day take a run out to a town 
that strikes his fancy. Let him put him- 
self in the hands of a good real estate 
agent—there are always plenty of them 
close to the station—and start on a tour 
of investigation. The agent is glad to 
answer all sorts of questions and take in- 
quirers about free of cost. If the place 
has been wisely selected it will be strange 
if the trip does not result in a new con- 
vert to “The Suburban Idea” and to the 
gospel preached by THE SUBURBANITE. 


remsey lhe Automobilist’s Paradise 


By WINTHROP E. SCARRITT 
(President Automobile Club of New Jersey) 


J N the olden days the cry was “A horse, 
a horse, my kingdom for a horse!” 
Those were the days when it was in- 

dustriously instilled into the verdant mind 
of youth that if he would succeed in the 
battle of life he must be abreast of the 
times. That good old doctrine has now 
become obsolete in these later days of 
wireless telegraphy and automobiles. A 
man in Wall Street who is only up to the 
times, is left, to borrow an expression 
from the track; “at the quarter post.” The 
successful man of to-day is ahead of the 
times and he must keep ahead of the times 
in order to win the goal of his ambition. 

For touring and for pleasure driving 
the enthusiast no longer says, “My king- 
dom for a horse,” but “My purse and all 
therein contained for an automobile.” 

It is a strange fact that those who are 
the greatest lovers of the horse are the 
ones who become most infatuated with 
the automobile. 

New Jersey is the automobilist’s para- 
dise. All good automobilists, before or 
after they die, no difference where they 
may live, go to New Jersey for a spin 


over her magnificent highways. New Jer- 
sey has between twelve hundred and fif- 
teen hundred miles of the finest macadam 
roads to be found in the world. This 
great State is noted for two things, 
namely: 

The home of great corporations. 

The greatest mileage of good roads to 
be found in any State in the Union. 

The topography of New Jersey is quite 
diversified. It is not one unbroken area 
of level land stretching away into dim 
monotony. It is a succession of plateaus, 
of rolling uplands, of hill and dale, of 
forest and plain. What more makes the 
blood of the Anglo-Saxon tingle than to 
get out on a beautiful day in June with a 
magnificent motor car beneath him and 
speed away on the wings of his auto over 
the magnificent Jersey roads into the de- 
lights of country life and country air? 

Nowhere else within easy radius of 
New York can there be found so many 
delightful suburban towns, beautiful and 
comfortable homes, fine scenery and mag- 
nificent highways. Ten years ago the 
writer came to business in New York 
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A PRETTY STRETCH OF ROAD NEAR PLAINFIELD 


City. He, in company with the partner of 
his joys and sorrows—a most discrimi- 
nating critic—thoroughly canvassed all 
the possible locations for a home within 
commutation distance of New York City. 
Jersey was left to the last, possibly be- 
cause of some prejudice against the name. 


The Suburban 


By JOEL 


HE suburban resident makes himself 
suburban after his wish to escape 
metropolitan bustle and noise is 

considered for three objects: health, pleas- 
ure and profit. Everyone can see in what 
ways health and pleasure are secured in 
the open air; but it is not so easy, off- 
hand, to figure out what may be called— 
in addition to economy of rental—direct 
profit. 

Let us suppose that he lives in New 
Jersey, within easy reaching distance of 
the city, and occupies a cottage and lot, 
the latter 50 by 150 feet, which is of the 
familiar pattern. Manifestly, his profit 
lies in the garden in the rear, which will 
be fifty feet wide, and can be from 70 to 


However, the time came to “do” Jersey. 
The result was that we were captivated 
and conquered and have been willing sub- 
jects ever since with no regrets for the 
day and decision when we established 
ourselves with our Lares and Penates on 
Jersey soil. 


Home Garden. 
BENTON 


100 feet long—the length depending upon 
the dimensions of the house and its near- 
ness to or distance from the street. 
If we allow a front yard of ten feet 
depth and give the cottage a trespassing 
privilege of 40 feet beyond that, there will 
be left just 100 feet of plain ground in 
the rear. 

A part of this space, say 15 feet, will 
be needed for a general area, which will 
leave 85 by 50 as the dimensions of the 
garden. But a small hot-bed, if neces- 
sary, can be made on the general area it- 
self without being obstructive, so that 
very early plants for transplanting can be 
had of the varieties wanted. But in some. 
cases plants can be bought near by at less. 
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expense than to raise them; or tomato and 
egg-plants can be raised in boxes in the 
house. For quite early lettuce a hot-bed, 
or a cold frame in some sunny exposure 
will be needed. 


A most desirable thing to do is to put 
in a liberal patch of early peas of the 
green wrinkled variety, of which the Lit- 
tle Gem, a kind that does not need brush- 
ing, is the best. I have put in a patch 
on a garden spot in March, which came in 
use the second week in June and furnish- 
ea two families all the peas they could 
consume for the pea season; and $30 
worth was sold from it to hotels and 
boarding houses near by. But this was a 
very much larger patch than the ordinary 
small garden could allow—and I only re- 
fer to it as an illustration of doing some- 
thing early in this line. By removing the 
vines in July a second crop of peas, or 
possibly a planting of celery can follow. 
My garden being connected with a place 
where stock was kept, I made the succes- 
sion turnips, which flourished well. 


It does not take many tomato plants to 
supply a family of even five or six per- 
sons, and, if several more plants than are 
necessary for the season’s use are set out, 
the surplus can be canned for use in the 
Winter and Spring. The profit from sell- 
ing tomatoes will not be important, un- 
less they are raised before others have 
grown them near you. And this fact ap- 
plies to all vegetables that are offered for 
sale. 


In modern times it is hardly desirable 
to put potatoes in a small garden on ac- 
count of the invasion of the Colorado bee- 
tle. Better buy the new Bermudas and 
dismiss the bug. In fact, you must raise 
your egg-plants early, to properly ostra- 
cize this beetle, as egg-plant foliage is his 
second best tid-bit. In regard to lettuce, 
it must be remembered there are two 
kinds, termed respectively cabbage and 
cos. The latter has a long, oblong leaf 
and needs tying up to bleach; the inner 
leaves upon this process becoming nearly 
as white as celery. The cos is the kind 
that grows well in the hottest days of 
July and August. 

_ Lima beans are so much better than 
any others that the dwarf kind, at least, 
should have a little space; but they must 
await the absence of a possible Spring 


frost before being planted. Cucumbers 
can be grown in one or two open boxes 
set up on the grassed area, and allowed to 
run over the lawn. Second crop of peas 
following the first, at which I have hint- 
ed, will not be quite as vigorous as those 
Spring-sown ; but it can be made to come 
in October and will be greatly relished. 
A market gardener who should produce 
them then would ask a pretty stiff price 
for them. In the matter of sweet corn, 
though there are multiplied kinds, I have 
found none sweeter or better than the 
Mexican. It is not black until it ripens 
for seed, and it is a most succulent mor- 
sel. 

To have corn early cut twenty or more 
sods, fortify the ground side with extra 
soil; lay them on their backs in the wood- 
house or under cover, and plant the corn 
on them. When others are planting their 
corn in the ground you can take yours 
three or four inches high and set it out. 
The sods will soon rot and soften, nour- 
ishing the seed thereby ; and you will have 
corn on the ear much ahead of your 
neighbors. 

But there is no way to tell everything 
about the small garden in small space. 
There are those. (though chickens and a 
garden are antagonistic) who could keep 
chickens in an outhouse near it, letting 
them out half an hour daily before sun- 
down, while watching or protecting the 
garden beds. Of course, there are fami- 
lies where there are no men or youths 
where the garden itself could only be had 
with easily accessible help. 

On the front lawn and general area of 
such a place as I mention, flowers will, of 
course, be scattered about, with foliage 
plants, and here the pretty nasturtium 
should not be forgotten. It has, besides 
its beauty, a peppery leaf that can be 
turned into a salad, and a seed that makes 
a delicate pickle. It will lean with splen- 
dor against the fence or house, or occupy 
other space which has nothing to claim it. 
In this cursory outline I am not trying 
to say that there can be any striking cash 
returns from the things that are to be 
directly sold. Profit will lie largely in the 
cash outlay extinguished ; and in the com- 
fort of having the best vegetables fresh 
and not sickened from travel. But why 
not call the health and pleasure derived 
profit also of the most covetable variety ? 


Picturesque Cranford 


By JAMES RODGERS 


UEEN among the many beautiful 
home towns which line the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, sev- 

enteen miles from the great metropolis, 
Cranford still possesses all the charm 
which gave to it long years ago the sobri- 
quet, The Garden of Eden by the Rah- 
way River. 

In scarcely any other village is there so 
strong a feeling of local pride, so firm a 
belief that no other place offers so many 
advantages, a belief unquestionably jus- 
tified by its wonderful growth. 

Within the past decade its population 
has practically doubled, and at no time 
during that period have the hammer and 
saw of the carpenter, the trowel of the 


schools with handsome buildings, public 
buildings, including an opera house and 
a Masonic Hall second to none in the 
State, post office with free delivery, tele- 
phone and telegraph service, a large num- 
ber of first-class stores, a golf club with 
best of courses and a handsome home 
and a casino, the social center of the town, 
with one of the largest and most attractive 
club houses within many miles of New 
York. | 

In the heart of Cranford is situated the 
beautiful section known as _ Roosevelt 
Manor, admired for the beauty of the 
houses which it contains. 

With the many natural attractions must 
be included the beautiful little Rahway 


A STREET VIEW 


mason, or the painter’s brush, been idle, 
but almost weekly another has been added 
to the very large number of beautiful 
homes which fill the town. 

Art and Nature here combined have 
given to Cranford all the charms of ru- 
ral life, with every urban convenience and 
comfort. Among its features are fre- 
quent trains, a commutation rate of about 
twenty cents a day, pure air and water, 
gas and electric lights, trolley connection 
_ with nearby towns, perfect drainage with 
sewers to tide water, public graded 


IN CRANFORD 


River, which winds its tortuous way 
through and around the town, beneath 
bowers formed by the intertwined 
branches of majestic trees which stretch 
great boughs from either bank and be- 
tween shores lined with handsome lawns 
and sweet scented flowers, a natural hig'- 
way for innumerable boats and canoes in 
the summer, and a Mecca for hosts of 
skaters when the ripples are hidden ‘neath 
a coat of ice, and the lawns are covered 
by glistening snow, and roaring fires re- 
place the rose beds. 
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RESIDENCE OF T. A. SPERRY, CRANFORD 


With all the added comforts of mod- 
ern life, Cranford of to-day is still linked 
with the Craneville of the years long 


passed by, and the moss-covered farm- 


houses of Colonial days still stand within 
its borders. 


A Suburbanite To Some Purpose—A True Story 


By ARTHUR MAXWELL 


OT long ago a prosperous business 
was absorbed by a trust and a large 
number of clerks who had hereto- 

fore felt that they held life positions were 
suddenly brought face to face with the 
query of what direction they wouldturn in 
if, through no fault of their own, the axe 
was to descend in their direction. Among 
them was one man on a moderate salary, 
who lived in the outskirts of a suburban 
town, and who was facetiously referred to 
as “The Farmer” by fellow-clerks to 
whom “home” meant a third-story back 
in.a dingy boarding house. 


“What will you do?” they asked him. 
“Well, if worst comes to worst,” he re- 
plied, “my chickens will support me.” 


That didn’t strike them as quite so 
funny as it would have done before the 
trust was heard of. Further questioning 


developed the fact that the suburbanite 
had quietly been building up quite a 
chicken and egg business. 

As it never interfered with his office 
hours nobody suspected it. 

He employed a Swedish man-of-all- 
work for a few dollars a month and his 
board. He lived far enough out of the 
town to be able to afford quite a plot of 
land. He kept a horse and his man drove 
him to the station every morning in state. 

In Summer he raised enough vegeta- 
bles to supply his own table lavishly, 
while the surplus brcught him in a snug 
income. Then he had a cow and sold part 
of the milk. But his chickens he paid 
most attention to, and they were his best 
asset. His one man was able to do all the 
work with such help as he and his eldest 
son could give in their spare hours and 
on holidays. 
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The time was better spent in every way 
than if devoted to pool and pinochle in a 
city saloon, The outdoor work was 
healthful and interesting. It agreed with 
him and he was making some money at it. 
Besides, he had the advantage of a feel- 
ing of independence all the time. 

He could take his wife out for a pleas- 
ure drive whenever he felt like it without 
stopping to think whether his pocketbook 
contained enough to satisfy the demands 
of the liveryman. His fellow-clerks on 
corresponding salaries thought it was a 
great thing when they went for a drive 
and talked about it grandiloquently at 
the office on the few occasions that they 
felt they could afford the treat. Generally 
they had to content themselves with walk- 
ing along the paths of Central Park and 
casting envious glances at the equipages 
that rolled by. To actually possess a horse 
of their own was a dream they never in- 
dulged in, uh ee : 7 

“The Parmer” was a quiet man, not.in- 
clined to boast, and he didn’t talk about 
the pleasant jaunts he had behind his 
chestnut mare—and she wasn’t such a 
bad looking nag at that. If he was a 
little late in starting for the train in the 
morning, and she was called upon to step 
lively, she could make some of the dock- 
tailed park horses look “like thirty cents.” 
And neither did he mention how he spent 


his vacation in taking a ten days’ driving 
trip with his family through the country, 
enjoying nature to the full and with noth- 
ing to pay for transportation. 

Well, when the trust magnates made 
up their minds just how much the salary 
list would stand paring, there were some 
pretty serious faces at the office. “The 
Farmer” had his resignation all written 
out beforehand. He had wanted to take 
a rest anyway and his wife had been long- 
ing for a trip South. It would be time 
to see about a new position after he had 
enjoyed a good vacation. His home was 
his own and there wasn’t any mortgage 
on it. In the meantime, his hens were 
laying pretty satisfactorily, he said. It 
was his turn to do the laughing, if he had 
felt so inclined. 

And those of his fellow-clerks who had 
told the most excruciating stories about 
Mr. Subbubs and Lonelyville blamed him 
for not letting them know long ago just 


what he was about. As they figured out 


how long their meager savings would 
hold out on their revised incomes at their 
present style of living, it occurred to them 
that all the pleasure of life did not consist 
in being within walking distance of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Each one 
said he had known all along that “The 
Farmer’ was not so much of a fool as the 
others thought him. 


Advantages to the Children of a Suburban Home. 


HERE are many people living in the 
suburbs at the present time who 
were led to move out of the city 

solely for family reasons. Originally, the 
experiment was viewed in the nature of 
personal self-sacrifice, but as time went by 
the conditions became more and more 
agreeable, until now you could scarcely 
offer them any inducements which would 
cause them to again take up the old con- 
ditions of existence in the city. It is a 
modern exemplification of the old saying 
that “a little child shall lead them.” 
Every head of a family ought to stop 
and reflect once in a while whether he 
is giving his children the best opportuni- 
ties for development. It is a significant 
circumstance that nearly all the men who 


are taking the lead in commercial life to- 
day are country-bred. There is some- 
thing about city environments that seems 
to stunt child life. This applies not only 
to physical but to mental and moral well- 
being. It is natural for a child to want 
to play vigorous out-of-door games—to 
run about freely in the open. If you were 
raising a valuable colt you would not 
think of confining him in a city stable. 
You would consider it essential for him to 
have a paddock large enough to gallop 
about at will and kick up his heels with- 
out coming to harm. : 
Compare your own youthful days with 
those of your children. What kind of a 
life would it have been without a chance 
to go chestnutting or toss a ball except 
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under penalty of being chased by a police- 
man? A few weeks in the Summer is 
not enough for a child to enjoy the ra- 
tional amusements of his age. City streets 
are certainly not a fit place for them to 
play. Any city mother who aims to 
bring her children up carefully will try 
to keep them off the streets as much as 
possible, and yet it is not natural for a 
child to be confined to the house all the 
time. A good, wholesome romp now and 
then is as necessary in its development as 
learning the multiplication table. No one 
likes to see his children growing up to be 


for that is what they really are if living in 
the city ; they indulge in their natural im- 
pulses to play games and enjoy strenuous 
sports. 

Pets are good things for children. Not 
only do they keep them out of mischief, 
but for a child to have a dumb animal de- 
pendent upon it, teaches it considerate- 
ness, awakens its affections and develops 
its better qualities. An apartment in the 
city is no place for a pet, unless it be a 
canary bird. Even in a whole house with 
a back yard of the usual size, animals are 
a nuisance. Yet there is no toy, however 


ON THE PICTURESQUE RAHWAY RIVER. 


little old men and women, and still less 
does he like to expose them to the con- 
taminating influence of the street. 

The modern city suburb solves the 
problem for the children. They can run 
and play to their heart’s content without 
becoming a nuisance to the neighbors and 
without danger of their being run over by 
trucks or trolley cars. Parents, too, know 
better what their children’s associations 
are. In the suburbs one’s neighbors arenot 
strangers, and there is a better opportunity 
to guide one’s children in the selection of 
their playmates. It is a pretty poor plan 
to bring children up to be law-breakers— 


expensive, that children value as much as 
a real live playmate. The pampered Fifth 
Avenue child, with servants to wait on it, 
does not get as much pleasure out of a 
play-room full of toys as its country-bred 
cousin who goes out for a scamper with 
Rover across the lawn or through the 
fields. 

Then, too, parents ought to consider 
more the healthfulness of their children. 
Pale, delicate children are the rule in the 
city and the exception in the country. 
Take a child that is growing up lacka- 
daisacal and round-shouldered in the 
vitiated city atmosphere and place it in 
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an environment where it breathes in the 
ozone and where its horizon is not limited 
by brick walls; where it can run over the 
springing turf instead of square granite 
paving blocks; where it can enjoy the 
birds and flowers and where it can live 
the child’s natural life instead of being 
raised like a hothouse plant. The parent 
will feel more than repaid in noting the 
child’s broadening shoulders, more erect 
carriage, brighter eye, more wholesome 


color and much keener mental capacity. 

Yet there is really not this element of 
self-sacrifice that keeps too many people 
from consulting what they know to be the 
best interests of their children. Thanks 
to the rapid growth of the suburban idea, 
one can have in the country all the con- 
veniences and comforts of city life and 
yet be within as close traveling distance 
of New York’s city hall as though his 
home were in Harlem. 


Atlantic City at Easter 


VERY year at Easter the New York 
dailies send their reporters to up- 
per Fifth Avenue to write up the 

parade of fashion. But the results aremea- 
ger, for the smart set has long since 
dropped the old-time habit of turning out 
on Easter Sunday morning in new Spring 
costumes and the annual promenade of 
style has gone to join that other obsolete 
custom—New Year’s calls. 


Where are all the people who used to 
make this one of the fashionable events 
of the year? wonders the reporter. If 
he could be suddenly transported 150 
miles to the south and dropped on the 
famous boardwalk at Atlantic City his 
question would in large degree be an- 
swered. Easter morning at this popular 
resort is decidedly a thing worth witness- 
ing, and, once seen, will not soon be ‘or- 
gotten. No one knows just how many 
tens of thousands people crowd the board- 
walk at this season. Certainly a regiment 
of dressmakers and milliners must have 
been busy for some time in equipping 
the parade. 

Many names from the Social Register 
appear on the lists of guests at the lead- 
ing hotels and it is surprising how many 
familiar faces will be seen in the course of 
a half hour’s stroll. ‘What, you here, 
too!’ is the regulation greeting. There 
was a time when Philadelphia was sup- 
posed to have a monopoly of the charms of 
Atlantic City, but New York has de- 
cided that it makes the best sort of Win- 
ter resort—an enlivening change after 
Lakewood and much more convenient 
than a run down to Palm Beach. 


It is amusing to get the first impres- 


sions of a New Yorker who has never 
been at Atlantic City before or has only 
been there in the height of the Summer 
season. “Why, I had always supposed 
Atlantic City was a sort of Coney Island 
for Philadelphians,” says one, as he takes 
in the evidences of wealth and refine- 
ment. Another remarks, “I had no idea 
the seaside could be other than bleak and 
dreary in Winter and Spring. How do 
you manage it so that the place seems so 
sheltered and the sunshine so deliciously 
warm ?” 

As a matter of fact, the thermometer 
only registers ten or twelve degrees high- 
er than in New York, but the presence of 
the Gulf Stream off the coast seems to 
eliminate the cutting character of the 
wind. There are tonic qualities in the 
pure air that sweeps in from the ocean 
and the ozone one inhales starts the blood 
in healthful circulation. The constant 
temptation is to over-eat, for it is only the 
chronic invalid whose laggard appetite 
will not be stimulated at Atlantic City. 

No one was ever known to leave At- 
lantic City complaining that there were 
not enough ways in which to spend 
money. This does not mean, however, 
that the amusements are expensive. One 
can hear a first-class band concert, morn- 
ing, afternoon or evening for only ten 
cents, or can get, at the Casino, more 
privileges for fifty cents than one pays a 
dollar for at Narragansett Pier. The 
boardwalk is flanked for miles by all sorts 
of devices for luring one’s superfluous — 
change. These are by no means of the 
catch-penny order, for leading depart- 
ment stores are represented by well- 
equipped branches, and there are jewelry, 
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rug and bric-a-brac shops which would be 
a credit to Broadway. 

It is the “snap” and “go” of Atlantic 
City that make it so fascinating for 
many people and lead them to return 
again and again. Whatever else may be 
said about the place, it certainly cannot 
be accused of being “slow.” There seems 
to be something going on all the time. 
Dances, theatres, minstrels, concerts, va- 
riety shows struggle with each other for 
the patronage of the visitor. One can 
even take a salt-water swim in the cold- 


wide boardwalk in chairs entirely open or 
with glass sides and equipped with 
smooth-running rubber-tired wheels. The 
invalid or the person who is merely lazy 
can enjoy life and gayety as much as one 
afoot. 

The hotels are of the most comfortable 
and luxurious type. New Yorkers who 
are accustomed to the best will not be 
disappointed at Atlantic City if one’s 
hostelry is selected with judgment. This 
has been the most prosperous Winter sea- 
son the popular resort has known, for the 
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est weather, for the Casino has a large 
tank equipped with a spring-board and 
the water is heated to an agreeable tem- 
perature. 

Atlantic City has nothing of the ener- 
vating climate of the Riviera or seaside 
resorts in our own country further south. 
Even the rolling chairs bear witness to 
the lively spirit that pervades the place. 
At Scheveningen and other Continental 
seaside resorts, you sit in a stationary bath 
chair, contemplating in melancholy soli- 
tude the expanse of the ocean. Here you 
are wheeled up and down the forty-foot- 


idea has been constantly growing that to 
be “in the swim” one must spend a week 
or so at this city by the sea. 

Two special Easter trains will be put 
on this year by the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. One will leave Saturday, 
Aprile 1D. abel:.30\p.iln-tronr the foot Of 
Liberty street, arriving at Atlantic City at 
4:30 p.m. The other leaves Atlantic City 
at 5:30 p.m. Easter Sunday afternoon, 
thus allowing a full 24 hours at the resort. 
Many, however, will arrange to leave 
New York a day or two earlier, so as to 
have a longer stay. 
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A TYPICAL SUBURBAN HOUSE RENTING FOR $60 PER MONTH. 


Features for the Suburban House 


ITY people, in moving to the sub- 
urbs, are apt to make a mistake in 
their first selection of a home, un- 

less they have the benefit of some disin- 
terested advice. The reason for this is 
that the city ideal of a house does not 
apply in the suburbs. The big, square 
block of a house is the type to which city 
residents have grown accustomed, but it 
it not a desirable style in the country. 
The truth is that New York is very 
much behind its suburbs in the matter 
of architecture. New York is made up 
of miles of ugly brownstone, high-stoop 
houses, as much like one another as peas 
in a pod. Individuality was entirely ig- 
nored by the early city builders. Of late 
years, it is true, some beautiful residences 
have been erected, but they are still wo- 
fully in the minority. As a result, the 
architectural sense has been. left almost 
wholly undeveloped by city people. The 
tendency, therefore, is to look for a high- 
ceilinged, large-roomed house, built on 
the packing-box plan, which is a type that 


has been discarded in all progressive sub- 
urban communities. 

After one has lived in the suburbs a 
while, and the architectural tastes have 
been cultivated through coming in daily 
contact with many different styles of 
houses, the city idea of a residence seems 
crude, and becomes altogether distasteful. 
One ought to have in the general out- 
lines and interior plan of his home the 
same distinctiveness that he seeks in its 
furnishings. It ought to be characterized 
by an air of individuality. By this it is 
not meant that one should rush to the 
opposite extreme, and select that type of 
house, so offensive to good taste, known 
as Queen Anne in the front and Mary 
Ann in the back! The good architect, 
however, knows how to produce a resi- 
dence that is original without being vul- 
gar, and artistic without being uncom- 
fortable to live in. 

There are two types of houses to be 


found in all communities (metropolitan as 


well as suburban), the builder’s house 
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and the architect’s house. The former 
does not lay claim to beauty, and while 
it is usually a sensibly arranged house, so 
far as the planning of its rooms is con- 
cerned, will not appeal to one whose 
tastes in architecture have been cultivated. 
Such houses are usually put up in rows, 
all being erected on one plan, only slight 
details in the exteriors being varied. The 
effect is monotonous, and one soon grows 
tired of such a home. 

The residence which has been planned 
by an architect of ability, on the con- 
trary, delights the artistic sense; its out- 
side elevation pleases the eye by its origi- 
nality, and the rooms and hallways pos- 
sess an element of the unexpected. The 
writer is not an apologist, however, for 
those houses where the inside comfort 
has been sacrificed to the outside beauty. 
It is not pleasant to be continually bump- 
ing one’s head against sloping ceilings. 
The point that it is sought to emphasize 
is just this: A suburban residence, un- 
like its city cousin, may be beautiful and 
unique as well as utilitarian. 

There are some enjoyable features 
which may be introduced in a suburban 
house which are impracticable or unsuit- 
able for a city residence. A second-story 
balcony is one of these. Of course, a 
commodious veranda on the main floor is 
an important consideration in any coun- 
try house; but there are times when one 
would like to be a little more secluded 
from the street, and still enjoy the open 
air. The writer has such a balcony, open- 
ing by a door from the main bedroom on 
the second story, which has proved a 
most delightful feature. It is covered. 
but open to the air on three sides. In 
summer it is entirely enclosed in mos- 
quito netting, and a certain privacy is 


insured owing to its being built up sol- 
idly from the flooring to a distance of 
about three feet. Here one can swing in 
a hammock on a hot day, in negligee at- 
tire, protected from the scrutiny of pass- 
ersby, and yet with a full view of the 
street, and in a position to catch every 
passing breath of air. Such a balcony 
becomes practically an extra room. It 
is an ideal play spot for young children, 
and the housewife finds it invaluable for 
the thorough airing of clothes. 

The reception hall is another charming 
feature of the suburban house. In the 
old-style house the front door opens into 
a narrow passageway, with a flight of 
stairs abruptly ascending. There is noth- 
ing attractive or inviting about such an 
entrance. It is cold, formal, and devoid 
of all artistic merit. Contrast with this 
the square reception hall of the modern 
suburban house. It seems to breathe a 
spirit of welcome and homelike comfort. 
A long, low window-seat, some easy 
chairs, a writing desk, rich rugs, growing 
plants, an open fireplace, perhaps an ori- 
ental corner, charm the eye of the visitor. 
An unobtrusive stairway winds up from 
the side or rear, while at a turn a stained- 
glass window lets in a mellow light. Thus 
the entrance hall becomes not merely a 
thing of necessity, but an attractive feature 
in itself. The family delights to gather 
here in winter, where a cheerful wood fire 
is crackling; and, in summer evenings, 
when the broad veranda is regretfully 
abandoned, the various members meet 
here to say good night and chat over the 
events of the day. 

So one might go from one to another 
of the features which make a suburban 
house so cheerful and inviting after the 
cold formality of the city house. 


Building a Suburban Stable 


N building a stable in a suburban 
place, it is not enough to engage the 
services of the average all-around 

architect. The expert knowledge and ex- 
perience of a practical horseman are re- 
quired as well, if the best results are to 
be achieved. The most expensive stable 
ever built in the vicinity of New York 
proved worse than valueless for want of 
practical experience on the part of the 


architect. A collection of race horses, val- 
ued at $200,000, either died of pneu- 
monia or were ruined by reason of un- 
manageable draughts in the stable, im- 
proper ventilation, steam heat, etc. 

While it is desirable to have a stable 
which shall be architecturally handsome 
and in harmony with its surroundings, 
those are not the most important consider- 
ations for the owner of fine horses. The 
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horse is a delicate animal and should be 
housed with a full understanding of his 
hygienic requirements. In planning a 
stable, the stalls should always be upon 
the north or west sides. It is a primary 
requisite to have the temperature equable, 
and a southern exposure is objectionable 
because the horse, after being baked in 
the sun, cools off rapidly and is apt to 
take cold. 


A well-planned stable is a light stable— 
so far as the horse compartment is con- 
cerned. It ought to be light enough to 
read a newspaper in any corner. The 
light, however, should come from high 
up. Windows are ill-placed directly in 
front of the stalls or behind them. The 
horse’s sight is damaged by having the 
sun streaming in his eyes, and if windows 
are placed where a draught will come 
upon the horse, careless grooms are sure 
to leave them open at inopportune times. 

The ideal stable has no hay loft over 
the room in which the horses are stabled, 
but this compartment extends right up to 
the ceiling of the stable. There are two 
very important advantages in this ar- 
rangement: good light and good ventila- 
tion. It is the better part of wisdom to 
cramp the carriage and harness rooms if 
need be, and leave extra space for the 
horses. Few architects or owners under- 
stand the importance of enough ventila- 
tion. Warm stables are bad. If a sys- 
tem can be devised so that it will be im- 
possible for the coachman to overheat 
the stable for his own convenience, it 
will be a fine thing. One way to accom- 
plish this is to leave a little space open- 
ing directly into the outer air, immediate- 
ly next to the roof, and all the way around 
the stable. As the warm, impure air will 
ascend, there should also be windows 
close to the ground to provide for proper 
circulation. 


The carriage room requires entirely 
different: treatment, . tleréeya dim ere= 
ligious light’ is desirable. Nothing is 
worse for paint and varnish than to have 
the sun streaming in directly upon it. 
Dust is another great enemy of fine car- 
riages and the coach house should be des- 
titute of anything that can catch and dis- 
tribute the dust. The coachman should 
‘not be allowed to keep even shelves or 
boxes in it. Brick or quadrilled cement 
makes a better floor than wood, as it can 


be cleaned with the hose. If there is to 
be no separate harness room, closets with 
glass doors should be provided. 

The wash room, or stand, should be as 
far from the coach house as _ possible. 
The dampness occasioned by the constant 
use of water ruins the woodwork of vehi- 
cles, mildews the leather and tarnishes the 
metal. 

The system of drainage is a most im- 
portant item. A simple but effective sys- 
tem is to have the drains empty into a gal- 
vanized iron bucket beneath the floor no 
larger than is necessary to hold the fluids 
of twenty-four hours. The advantage of 
this system is that it keeps the groom up 
to the mark, for if not emptied at proper 
intervals, it simply runs over. Where 
the drain connects with a sewer or cess- 
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pool, every portion of the conduit should 
be arranged so that it can be freely 
cleaned with brooms as well as flushing. 

The flooring in the stalls should be 
such that it is difficult for a horse to con- 
tract diseases of the feet. Experts agree 
that an earth floor is the best. Farm 
horses, standing on such floors, seldom 
have foot diseases, whereas they are com- 
mon with fine horses in expensive stables. 
An earth floor is best constructed thus: 
Six inches of large stone, six of coarse 
gravel or ashes, and six of earth well 
rammed. This is self-draining, comfort- 
able and natural to the animal. If a ce- 
ment floor is used it should have a de- 
cided slope to the gutter at the rear of the © 
stall and be covered with a wooden grat- 
ing, which is easily removed. This grat- 
ing should be arranged so that the horse 
will stand with his fore-feet on the same 
level as his hind feet. 

The partitions of the stalls should be 
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of wood, extending not higher than four 
feet six. Above this is a wire netting so 
as to allow free circulation of air and to 
give the horse a chance to look around 
and be sociable. A good plan is to allow 
a two-inch space between the bottom 
board of the partition and the floor, so 
that no dirt may accumulate in the angle. 
A wise builder will also leave a little 
space between each board of the partition 
to help along in the good work of ventila- 
tion. A six-stall stable ordinarily has 
two box-stalls, although this proportion 
may be varied according to the available 
space and the personal taste of the owner. 
Many owners believe their horses do bet- 
ter in single stalls. 

Wood is the best material of which to 
build a suburban stable. Brick is porous 
and holds dampness. Instead of an elab- 
orate and expensive system of drainage 


Social Life in 


which some architects are fond of putting 
in stables, it would be much better if the 
money were applied to making the stables 
roomier and airier. The architect must 
get away from the idea that he is plan- 
ning a building for human beings who re- 
quire warm housing in Winter. A horse 
does much better in a cool and airy sta- 
ble. He can be blanketed as warm as 
need be, and there is not the risk of con- 
tracting pneumonia upon taking him out 
from a warm stable into the cold air. It 


is not generally known, but it is equally 


dangerous, to bring a horse back into a 
warm stable after a brisk drive. Besides, 
if the stable is not overheated, the grooms 
will not be tempted to sit around and 
smoke their pipes and swap stories when 
they ought to be getting up their circula- 
tions with good, honest work on the 
horses’ coats. 


the Suburbs 


FEW years ago a comedy was pro- 
duced at Daly’s called “East Lem- 
ons.” It pictured the woes of a 
young couple who were permitted to 
marry by careful parents only on condi- 
tion that they establish their home in the 
suburbs. The deadly dullness of the place 
and peculiar characteristics of their coun- 
trified neighbors made an amusing situa- 
tion which might have been true enough 
to life had the scene been laid thirty or 
forty years ago instead of the present day. 
Many real suburbanites saw the play and 
they found just as much to laugh at in 
the provincialism of the audiences who 
believed this to be an actual portrayal of 
their Jersey neighbors, as in the comedy 
itself. 

That “society” in its highest sense does 
exist across the river would come as 
a novel idea to many New Yorkers for 
whom the sun rises and sets on Manhat- 
tan Island. Yet there is nothing strange 
in the fact that there has been such de- 
velopment of social life in the suburbs. 
Man is a social animal. Wherever he may 
eicct to set up his Lares and Penates, it 
is natural for him to make friends in his 
own class—to entertain, and be enter- 
tained. When the suburban communi- 
ties were sparsely settled it might have 
been difficult to find close at hand enough 


people of similar tastes and means to form 
a clique. But now suburban communities 
have been built up to the extent that one 
can scarcely tell where one town begins 
and the other leaves off. It is just as 
easy to find a congenial “set” of people 
as in the city—in fact, even more so, for 
the barriers are not up against new- 
comers to the same extent. 

This does not mean that suburban so- 
ciety in its way is not just as “exclusive” 
as metropolitan society. In the city one 
hardly expects to have even a bowing ac- 
quaintance with one’s immediate neigh- 
bors. One can be more lonesome in a 
great city than anywhere else in the 
world. Let a stranger take a suburban 
house, however, and the neighbors are 
at once interested in his or her personal- 
ity. The newcomer will receive calls and 
overtures of friendliness from the near- 
by residents. 

Letters of introduction, of course, make 
the stranger’s entrance into the social life 
easier, but they are by no means essen- 
tial. One does not feel the same neces- 
sity of being on guard against undesir- 
able acquaintances as in the city. People 
with shadowy pasts do not select homes 
in the suburbs. It is easier to conceal 
family skeletons among city convention- 
alities. If the newcomers are found to be 
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“undesirable” they will be let alone, the 
same as elsewhere, and such people are 
pretty certain to drift back to the city 
where the possession of money alone is 
considered a sufficient guarantee of re- 
spectability. The fact that a person elects 
to take up his residence in a refined sub- 
urban community is pretty good evidence 
that he has nothing to be ashamed of in 
his antecedents. The “sport,” the roue, 
the divorcee, the social outcast, all know 
that the surroundings would not be con- 
genial. 

The entertainments that go to make up 
social life are, in the nature of things, not 
so pretentious or conducted on so large 
a scale as in the city. But from that very 
fact they are more enjoyable. A reception 
is not a “crush,” a dinner or luncheon is 
not an empty formality and at a dance 
one does not have to devote most of the 
time to the conventional process of “get- 
ting acquainted” with a lot of people one 
will probably never meet again, but can 
have a jolly time right from the start 
with those who are already on one’s call- 
ing list. 

Club life is an important feature in the 
social regime. If there is no reason why 
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you should not be considered “eligible,” 
you will soon be overwhelmed with invi- 
tations to join this or that little club. 
Literary, musical, social and card clubs 
abound. No end of women’s clubs are in 
existence and the woman who is so in- 
clined will find herself kept busy in at- 
tending the meetings of the various or- 
ganizations in which her neighbors wish 
her to become interested. The plan in 
such clubs is for the members to take 
turns in acting as host or hostess, and as 
it is usually a part of the plan to keep the 
entertaining within modest bounds the 
burden on each individual is not great. 
Innumerable progressive whist, euchre 
and heart clubs exist which, on account of 
the average size of the houses, are usual- 
ly limited to five or six tables. 

For the men there are all sorts of clubs, 
maintaining their own club houses. A 
man who does not feel justified in belong- 
ing to even one club in the city is apt to 
find himself developing into quite a club- 
man in the suburbs. The much lower 
cost of real estate and running expenses 
make the dues so reasonable that scarce- 
lv anyone need be deterred on account of 
the expense. The writer, who did not 
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belong to a single city club, found him- 
self enrolled, shortly after his advent in 
the suburbs, in a social club, an athletic 
club, a riding and driving club, and a 
political club, the three former owning 
their own houses and the latter an entire 
fioor in a big building. Each one had its 
own class of entertainments and one’s 
guests could be provided with amuse- 
ments according to their tastes—yet all 
this luxury only meant an outlay of $160 
a year. 

If the suburbanite must go to the city 
for the theatre, so, also, must the dweller 
in the metropolis seek the country for his 
golf. New Jersey is renowned for the 
number and excellence of its golf clubs. 
The close proximity of the links makes it 
possible for the golfer to spend a spare 
half hour at his favorite pastime when it 
would be out of the question for one who 
had to go back and forth from the city. 

Neither is the theatre or the opera so 
impossible as might be thought. The 
theatre party is quite a suburban institu- 
tion. Friends make it a plan to attend 
the city theatre in a body, returning on 
the theatre train together, so that not one 
of the least attractions of going to the 


play is being in a jolly party on the way 
home. 

Of late years there has been a large 
growth in the popularity of the “house 
party.” The very rich, of course, own 
both city and country houses, but even 
with them the tendency is to spend less 
time in New York. Except when the so- 
cial season is at its height, their country 
villas are kept open and there is a con- 
tinual round of entertaining. There is so 
much more that is enjoyable that can be 
done in the country and persons not for- 
tunate enough to own a place outside of 
the city are always eager for an invitation 
to spend a few days with congenial 
friends in the suburbs. 

To sum up—the old idea that a resi- 
dence in the suburbs implies the giving 
up of social ambitions has no longer any 
foundation in fact. On the contrary, 
there are some suburban communities 
which are said to present the easiest route 
to the sacred circle of the Four Hundred. 
At all events, one is certain to find agree- 
able, refined society in the suburbs and 
boredom or ennui are the most remote 
thoughts for one who has been a suburb- 
anite long enough to get “in the swim.” 
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HE SupurpaNnitEe makes its initial 
bow and salutes the great and 
growing army of commuters. 

Whether or not there has been the prov- 
erbial “long-felt want” for a magazine of 
precisely this kind, it is at least singular 
that no one should have undertaken it 
heretofore. Every suburban town, of 
course, has its local papers, and many of 
them excellent, but they are of necessity 
devoted to recording the happenings of 
their respective communities. The scope 
of THE SUBURBANITE is naturally broad- 
er; it seeks to embody and epitomize what 
it chooses to term The Suburban Idea. 
Every industry or class nowadays has its 
own organ—the hair-dresser learns from 
her own journal the latest fads in coif- 
fures, and even the undertakers have no 
less than a half dozen prosperous journals 
to keep them posted on what is going on 
in the mortuary world. So, at last, that 
great body of intelligent and progressive 
. people who are smart enough to make 
their money in the city and spend it in 
the country where they can get more for 
it, have in THE SUBURBANITE, their own 
journalistic representative. We extend to 
them the “assurances of our distinguished 
consideration” and hope to be deserving 


of their good opinion, as, with their co- 
operation, the little magazine grows and 
develops. 


One of the purposes of THE SUBURB- 
ANITE will be to furnish a sort of safety- 
valve for the army of people who travel 
daily between a city desk and a suburban 
home. “Constant Reader,” “Vox Populi” 
and ‘Veritas’ get scant attention from 
the metropolitan papers when their theme 
is of a suburban character. The editor of 
THE SUBURBANITE will at all times be 
glad to hear from his New Jersey consti- 
tuents and when the occasion warrants 
will provide them with the means of pre- 
senting their ideas or suggestions to a 
large and intelligent audience. 


On questioning an old New Yorker 
who had taken up a suburban residence 
as to what was his primary reason for 
making the move, he replied: “Well, I 
got tired of looking at long rows of dirty 
ash barrels. I don’t claim to have aesthe- 
tic tastes, but I must say that the ever- 
lasting procession of garbage cans jarred 
on my nerves. After a hard day at the 
office I wanted something less depressing 
to look at than my neighbors’ collection 
of refuse. That and the beggars settled 
the business for me.” 


The growth of the “telephone habit” is 
nowhere more noticeable than in the sub- 
urbs. The low rates made on suburban 
telephone lines have led almost “every- 
body who is anybody” to put in the ser- 
vice. Ladies particularly find it useful. 
They can do their marketing and shop- 
ping by ’phone, call up their husbands 
in their New York offices, make appoint- 
ments or have a social chat, extend or 
accept informal invitations, call for cabs 
on rainy days, etc. The higher cost in 
the city of the telephone service makes its 
free use for such purposes an obstacle. 
Many New Yerk business inen nowadays 
use the telephone list as a directory in 
preference to the unwieldly city directory. 
A special advantage of the telephone book 
for this purpose is that it contains lists of 
all the suburban subscribers. So many 
prominent people live in the suburbs that 
the New York directory, big as it is, is 
from its very nature an incomplete work. 
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In making up a list of invitations for a 
wedding, for example, the telephone book 
is a great convenience and help. If you 
would know how the suburban idea is 
spreading, just look over the lists of sub- 
scribers to the telephone service in the 
suburbs. 


Persons already residing in the suburbs 
who may receive a copy of the first issue 
of THE SUBURBANITE will help along the 
good work by placing the paper, after 
they are through with it, in the hands of 
some city friend. It cannot be denied that 
there is a certain prejudice existing in the 
minds of the uninformed against the 
name of New Jersey. That it is an un- 
reasonable prejudice—a sort of heirloom 
from the alleged humorist who invented 
the well-worn mother-in-law joke and a 
few other ancient tid-bits—does not mat- 
ter. The way to let people know what 
suburban New Jersey has in store for 
them is to let in the light. And in that 
great and glorious work it is the privilege 
of THE SUBURBANITE to assist. 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey 
has issued a very complete and attractive 
booklet describing in detail the attractions 
ot the various towns within its suburban 
terzitory. The publication is replete with 
informa.:-» regardiug local conditions of 
each section, 24d covers in convenient 
form the much desired information in re- 
gard to rates, time and number of trains, 
distance, etc. It is furnished free upon 
application to the Eastern Passenger 
Agent, No. 1300 Broadway, or will be 
mailed to any address by the General Pas- 
senger Agent upon receipt of 4 cents 
in stamps. ° 


One who only goes into the country in 
the heat of Summer misses one of the 
best privileges of life on this footstool. It 
is in the Spring that the country is seen 
at its best. There is something inde- 
scribably charming about the season when 
Nature begins her process of rejuvena- 
tion. There is no one but has enough 
poetry in his soul to enjoy the first deli- 
cate tints of growing things in the Spring 
—the bursting of the buds on trees and 
plants, the bright green of wide-stretch- 
ing lawns, the perfume of the early hya- 


cinth and arbutus, the sunrise call of the 
robin rejoicing in his return to his Sum- 
mer haunts. 


Spring is the best time to make a trial 
trip in suburban life. May 1 is as much 
the moving day in the country as in the 
city. February is usually the month for 
renewing leases, but if one comes along 
a little late in the season it is sometimes 
possible to make specially advantageous 
terms with an owner whose house is likely 
to stand empty. Just now is a very favor- 
able time to look the ground over. 


Jersey Central Nuggets 


Mauch Chunk, the Switzerland of America, 
is beginning to put forth blossoms of promise of 
a prosperous season. The Blakslee Brothers, 
who manage the famous Switchback Railroad, 
are already casting around with a view of be- 
ing prepared for the expected rush, and the 
Mauch Chunk and Lansford Trolley com- 
panies are making commendable progress to 
offer additional attractions to the large num- 
ber who seek the mountains for recreation and 
pleasure during the Summer months. 

This month the C. R. R. installed along its 
line at West Eighth Street, New Jersey, an 
equipment of interlocking signals to facili- 
tate the handling of trains at that point. This 
will insure the safest and quickest way of 
moving passenger and other trains from double 
to four-track railroad and thus add to the 
prompt despatching of passenger trains to and 
from New York. The investment is in the 
electro-pneumatic plant, which will be second 
to none in the railroad industry of the world. 

New steel lattice signal poles have been 
erected in the vicinity of Plainfield, which will 
form part of the already excellent automatic 
signai system. All old type of signals have 
been taken out and replaced by signals of the 
latest improved type and to-day the road is 
equipped with the most modern and up-to-date 
style of interlocking and block signal apparatus 
obtainable. 


April and May at Atlantic City 


An ideal cure for “spring fever” is a little 
jaunt down to Atlantic City. April and May 
are great months at this ever popular resort. 
It is a beautiful time of the year to visit the 
sea, but at most of the seaside resorts one who 
goes there at other than the summer season 
will have to put up with some discomforts. 
Not so with Atlantic City. Its hotels are run- 
ning at full blast in the spring months and its 
proprietors cater to their patrons with as great 
a diligence and intelligence as at any other 
time. If you decide to run down to Atlantic 
City for a few days or weeks in April or May 
you will thank THe SupurRBANITE for the sug- 
gestion. 
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Horse Show at Lakewood 


An open-air horse show will take place at 
Lakewood, N. J., on Friday and Saturday, 
April 24 and 25. The exhibition will be given 
on the grounds of the golf club. Cottagers and 
other residents at Lakewood have some fine 
turn-outs; a hunt club is located here and also 
Mr. Gould’s famous stable of polo ponies, so 
that there is first-class material. Some valu- 
abl: prizes will be offered, insuring the pres- 
ence of “crackajacks” from New York and 
other points. A convenient train leaves for 
Lakewood at 9:40 in the morning, but many 
parties will be made up to go down on Thurs- 
day afternoon and spend Thursday and Friday 
nights at this popular resort. There will be 
much entertaining in society and the visitor will 
have an opportunity to see Lakewood at its 
gayest. Lakewood has never had a horse show 
before, but with its wealthy and fashionable 
patronage there is no reason why its first ef- 
fort should not at once take rank with the best 
that Newport and Long Branch have done. 


New Boat to Atlantic Highlands 


To add to the already excellent boat service 
between Atlantic Highlands and New York 
City, there has been building for several 
months at the William Cramp & Sons Ship and 
Engine Building Company, at Philadelphia, a 
large and fast steamer for the C. R. R. of N. J. 
This boat, which will soon be launched, will be 
known as the “Asbury Park.” 

The “Asbury Park” will be similar in ex- 
ternal appearance to the present steamers “Mon- 
mouth” and “Sandy Hook,” but will be con- 
siderably larger, being 306 feet in length and 51 
feet 4 inches in breadth. She will, therefore, 
have better accommodations for the large num- 
ber of passengers who daily enjoy the trip up 
ana down the Bay, and will be somewhat faster 
than the famous “Monmouth,” which boat has 
been for many years the standard of compari- 
son for all yachts around New York with pre- 
tentions to high speed. 

The “Asbury Park” will be propelled by twin 
screws, driven by four cylinder, triple expan- 
sion engines. These will be fast running en- 
gines, and they will be sunnlied with steam by 
four large boilers. 

The hull is built of steel, and is properly 
sub-divided into several compartments by wa- 
ter-tight steel bulk-heads, and stiffened by web 
frames and longitudinal trusses. There will 
be both hand and steam steering gear, and a 
steam windlass for working the anchors. 

On the main deck will be located the purser’s 
office, the baggage room, barber shop and lava- 
tories, five staterooms and quarters for the 
chief engineer and other officers. These, how- 
ever, will occupy only a small portion of the 
large deck, leaving ample seating capacity. The 
woodwork on this deck is ash, natural finish. 

Above the main deck is the saloon deck, 
reached by grand stairways forward and aft. 
On this deck in the main saloon are staterooms, 
the ladies’ boudoir and lavatories, and up- 
holstered seats. There are twenty-three state- 


rooms on this deck, some finished in ash and 
some in white. The general finish of the saloon 
is oak, in the natural wood. Spacious decks 
are provided forward and aft with seats and 
camp chairs. | 

On the promenade deck, above the saloon 
deck are the dome skylight, the lifeboats and 
liferafts. The pilot house, three staterooms 
and quarters for the captain, pilots and other 
officers, an entrance to the saloon forward 
are on this deck, and there are seats around the 
rail and stairway to the saloon deck aft. 

Below the main deck, forward, are the 
crews’ quarters and the cafe. Aft are store- 
rooms, the kitchen and the dining-room. Spe- 
cial ventilation has been provided to insure the 
dining-room being comfortable at all times. 
The finish below the main deck is white pine, 
painted. 

The “Asbury Park” will be equipped with 
electric lights throughout, and combination oil 
and electric lamps of the latest pattern will be 
provided for night signals. 


A New Tug for the Jersey Central 


A new steel harbor tug of the latest type, built 
for the C. R. R. of N. J., was launched at Phila- 
delphia on February 28, 1903. This boat was 
christened “Roselle,” and will be in service in 
a very short time. Designed by Mr. H. C. 
Wintringham, the “Roselle” is a large boat of 
the most modern kind, and will attract attention 
because of her shapely proportions and power- 
ful appearance. Her general dimensions are: 
Length over all, 110 feet; breadth, 24 feet 6 
inches. 

She will be propelled by a single screw, 
driven by a compound engine of large power, 
supplied with steam from a Scotch boiler, 
which is allowed a steam pressure of 159 
pounds per square inch. The auxiliaries of the 
boat will be in every way in keeping with the 
main engine, and will include a steam steering 
engine, independent feed, donkey, circulating 
and fire pumps. Steam heat will be fitted to 
the quarters for officers and crew. 

The captain will have a stateroom on the 
upper deck aft of the pilot house, and the crew 
also will be comfortably housed. 

The galley, or kitchen, will be on the main 
deck, and will be fitted with an improved range, 
and a large icebox in the fore hold will add 
materially to the convenience of the culinary 
arrangements and the comfort of the officers 
and crew. 


New Railroad Bridge at Newark 


The new Jersey Central bridge over the main 
track of the Pennsylvania railroad at Newark 
is now in place. This bridge is for three 
tracks, having three spans, all through plate 
girders. The four girders forming the longest 
span are 109 feet in length and 10 feet 8 inches 
high. It is interesting to know that these gird- 
ers weighing between 77 and 78 tons were 
transported and set in one piece. They are the 
heaviest plate girders for railroad purposes 
which were ever handled by the American 
Bridge Company in one piece. 
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Before awarding your Contract 
for “Painting and “Decorating 


BE SURE AND CALI, ON THE 


CHICAGO 


VARNISH COMPANY 


For information regarding Specifications, as well as to 


see their New Novelties for WOOD FINISHING— 
WEHATHERED OAK, MISSION AND COLONIAL WOOD TINTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES 


of the Very Finest Manufacture. 
FLOOR FINISHES A SPECIALTY. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
32 Dearborn Avenue. 22 Vesey Street. 66 High Street. 


CHARLES B. KinNAN ALBERT B., Kinnan 


Don’t Travel-— ae 


CHARLES B. KINNAN 


As E |. 3 P H () N 3 GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


95-97 LIBERTY STREET, 


Telephone Service is the quickest NEW YORIS 


messenger for all messages to all pe cota ie neaag yi cha abe are 
places at all hours. 


LOW RA LES, 
EFFICIENT SEROICE. 


NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 
Braet aie COMPANY | KOAAI 


1411 West 38th Street. 
220 West 124th Street. 
616 East 150th Street. FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


f A SPECIALTY 
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TE page nna Ee CHAR ae Bomek AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, 


78 to 86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Business FOUNDED 1795. 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS OF BONDS ano STOCK CERTIFICATES 


And all other documents requiring security. 
SAFETY COLORS. perce Petar SAFETY PAPERS. 
Work executed in fire-proof buildings. 


RAILWAY . PRINTING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


17a Railway Tickets, Maps, Folders and Illuminated Show Cards of the 
THE0. H. FREELAND, President. most approved styles. 
ARREN L. GREEN, Vice-Pres. i i i i 
JARED K. MYERS, 2nd Vice- Pres. Numbered, Local and Coupon taea a meal ee Pattern, Style or Device, with 
JOHN E. CURRIER, Sec’y & Treas. te pie 
F. RAWDON MYERs, <Ass’t Treas. 


DANIEL E. WOODHULL, Ass’t Sec’y. LITHOGRAPHIC anp TYPE PRINTING OF ALL KINDS. 


EFFECTIVE TYPOGRAPHY. TELEPHONE, 2620 JOHN. 
PROMPT SERVICE. 


C. A. STARBUCK, J. C. THOMPSON, 


PaEBibate enc nancl CHARLES H.JONES & Co. 


PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS, 
THE 114 FULTON STREET, 
La OO ERNEST L. JONES. NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK [ 
AMSTERDAM 


ADVERTISING 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY Serra eos. 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Newspaper, Magazine 
oOo General GOO 


Ideas, Designs, Plans and Estimates furnished 
©. A. MARSH, GEN'L Mar. G. E. BARTON, Bus. Mar. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Automatic 
Quick Action Air Brakes||| Amsterdam Press 


NEW YORK 
OFFICES 


WORKS 
ee Sy 3 Park Place 45 Rose Street 


FREIGHT CARS, LOCOMOTIVES, MAKERS OF ARTISTIC 


BOOKLETS, FOLDERS 
— AND — 


CATALOGUES, Etc. 
PASSENGER CARS. 


Hotel @ Transportation Printing 
a Specialty 
O. A. MARSH, GEN’L Mar. G. E. BARTON, Bus. MGR. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


MINE, FURNACE 
and INDUSTRIAL 


BROAD AND 
NARROW GUAGE 


sete LOCOMOTIVES, 
SINGLE EXPAN~ ELECTRIC 
SION AND LOCOMOTIVES 
COMPOUND and ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES. TRUCKS. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Union ‘ ount CORNER BROAD is licecrar ACM Mr eS a he 

Trust C ee ee tthe ERIZABETHO. 
rus ompany Nn. J. Real Estate Agency 


CAPITAL, $200,000. SuRPLUS, $100,000. 
TRANSACT a general banking and trust business. In- 

terest allowed on deposits Issues letters of credit 
payable in any part of the world. Takes charge of Estates, 
and acts as Adminstrator, Executor, Guardian, etc Safe 
Deposit Boxes for rent. Accounts of Merchants, Individ- 
uals and Corporations solicited. 


FRANK BERGER, PRES. THOMAS N. McCARTER, VICE-PRES. 
CHARLES H. K. HALSEY, SEc’Y AND TREAS. 


ohe 
Burkely Hotel 


‘Broad Street} 


ELIZABETH, {N.Y.! 


Near R. R. Station i{Rates, $2.00 {per"day 


Ihiiw. H. HULSKAMPER, Mgr. % 


H. LEMBECK. A. J. O'NEILL. 


HUDSON REAU ESTATE CO. 


Successors to HENRY LEMBECK & CO., 


Real Estate 
ad [WSUrance 
OCEAN AND LEMBECK AVENUES, 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Henry LempBeck, President. 
Tuomas Cocan, Vice-President. 
Epwarb S. Pierson. Secretary and Cashier, 
ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Comptroller. 


Greenville 
Banking and Trust 
Company, 

166 OCEAN AYE., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


This? Company is under conservative management, has 
ample capital, and courteous treatment is 
accorded to all customers. 


BEST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TO BE HAD 


A. D. MULEORD 
& SON. 


233 BROAD STREET [near Station] 


L. D. ’Phone? 234. 


HOUSES OF ALL KINDS 


For,Sale or Rent. 
BUILDING LOTS.% 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Our Specialty is High-Class Residen- 
tial Property. 


CALL, WRITE, OR ’PHONE. 


BA DD oe BS OS I< SSDS Vi Oe S| OS bBo ws ae] o-—]— OS 8B-S OS DV OS 8S OS 1-H OS 1-SSNS 5-SIH ED 
SS ED 06 aw OS ADO BD owe ao ~wo OS ODES S&S B-~B OD BD S ESE DES HEDIS ADDED EO CS REODOMMAD 


eee 
SOS FDS O88 DE ODE S 6 <BA @ |S BP] BD OS 1D ESL. ED OO W-D 


Ve Ce COLLINS, 


Real Estate and Insurance Agent, 


COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS, 


NOTARY PUBLIC, 


No. 221 OCEAN AVENUE, 
GREENVILLE, NX. J. 


DOP ND BPD OS BS BO EBD ODO SBD SID SLDEO 1D 


... CHOICE... 
SUMMER HOMES 


at Asbury Park, Allenhurst, 
Deal, Bradley Beach, 
Ocean Grove, Avon. 
Lliustrated Pamphlets matled upon application. 


TePRANKSAPPLEBY, 


Orrices OpposireE Depots, 
Asbury Park and Allenhurst, N. J. 


CBO SOLS S BODES ODES 18S 1-DE ONDE ST 


Ore an SPOS 1SES OG E-SDID BS THOS OD 


SDs St OE © ODES S 8B SOS 8S Oo sees 8yw 
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A M. WHITAKER, Established 1868. Telephone 2-A, 


WESTFIELD, N. J. 


Real Estate Agent and Appraise WELCH BROS... 


WHERE TO LIVE. Decorators and Dealers in 


: ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS 
18 1-2 Miles From New York. ’ 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, WESTFIELD, 


He eeeee le tide-water at stations on line of Central PICTURE FRAMES, N J 
ailroad of New Jersey—Elizabeth, 3: ft.; Roselle, 80 ft.; m P 
Cranford, 74 ft.; Westfield, 130 ft.; Piainfield, 113 ft.. PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Bound Brook. 35 ft. 


MAHLON H. FERRIS, 1/1 (@estfield Rotel 
Sanitarv P lumbing | Westfield, 1. 9. 


HOT AIR FURNACES, | ; 
STOVES and RANGES, : EXCELLENT CUISINE 


TRANSIENT TRADE SOLICITED 
Steam and Hot Water Heating, Tin Roofing, | BUFFET 
Hardware, Etc. —~ 
WESTFIELD, N. J. Samuel Godshalk, Proprietor 


ROSELLE N. Jd. 


(35 minutes from Liberty St., Central R. R. of N. J.) 
96 trains daily ; stone sidewalks, beautifully shaded streets, macadam roads, 


four churches, a casino, excellent schools, water, gas and electric light, sewer ; 
A SUBURBAN HOME FOR NEW YORK ais inisutes from Elizabeth, 25 minutes from Newark; two trolley Tines; in 
BUSINESS MEN. .&% 50 TRAINS DAILY. fact, an ideal country town with all city improvements; an excellent family 


hotel; attractive houses for sale and to rent; also choice Building Lots on 
reasonable terms. Address for further particulars, 


T. A. McDevirr, Prop. ROSELLE, N. J. ROSELLE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, Roselle, N. J. 


LAKEWOOD “hone the Pines of New Jersey” 


90 MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


—REACHED BY THE— 


New Jersey Gentes 


FASHIONABLE HOTELS PERFECT CUISINE POPULAR PASTIMES 


Descriptive Book upon application to C. M. BURT, General Passenger Agent, New York 
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PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM, 


SOMERSET STREET, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Fine Location, New House. All kinds of Baths, Electricity, 
X-Ray, Massage, Medicines and Water Treatment. *% 


Catalogues on Application. 
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PoE vA | THOMAS D. VAN SYCKEL, 
: ie os “> it} Real Estate & Insurance, 

7} Real Estate Broker |j 

ee ee fe OUMain St, | 62-64 William St. 
j Houses, Meinedeand Snracned ‘ Bound Brook,N. J. New York City 

i for rent. Telephone 19 B. Telephone 3241 John. 
: ee ne ee E NUE SUBURBAN HOMES FOR SALE OR RENT. 

; PILATNELELSD: XN. ve Modern Dwellings Sold on Installments. 
pies ee SPLENDID FARMS FOR SALE. 


Train Every Hour and On the Hour 
To PHILADELPHIA 


——V bA=— 


New Jersey Central 


READING ROUTE 


REAL ae ae From NEW YORK 


STATIONS IN ) SOUTH FERRY AND 
MANHATTAN § FOOT LIBERTY STREET, N. R 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


THOMAS H. LEONARD, 


ee OHIGHEANES: ATLANTIC. HIGHLANDS) 
SOUTH PLAINFIELD, 


AND SUBURBS. N. J. CG. Me BURT) Gent Rass. Agent 
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FRANK CRISSMAN, Proprietor BERGEN POINT, N. J. 


Open all the Year. A High-Grade Family Hotel. Excellent Service at Mod- 
erate. Prices. Cuisine the Best. Large, Comfortable Rooms, Capacity 200 


Thirty Minutes by Central R R. of New Jersey. from Liberty St. or Whitehall St. Station, West 8th St., Bayonne, 
EXCURSION, 25 CENTS. MONTHLY TICKET, $4. FIFTY TRIP TICKET, $5. 


WEST 8th ST. STATION. BAYONNE CITY. 25 MINUTES FROM 


If you have BAYONNE, N. J., in mind. NEW YORK. 
As a Renter or Buyer of 


COTTAGES, COLVILLE 


THE RELIABLE 


Renting from $20 to $45 per Month, 


FACTORY SITES _ | Atal Estate and Insurance Agent, 


718 AVENUE D, 
: ONE BLOCK FROM 33d STREET STATION. 
We can offer you the best and greatest variety 


and at right prices Write, call or ’phone. Will te pleased to show Houses and Lots that are 
for sale or to rentin this city. Rents from $15 to $50 
Ave. C. & West 8th St. per month. Houses for sale, from $1,500 to $15,000, 

Ba onnel N. J. Phone 117 Lots for sale, from $100 to $3,000. 


with RAIL and WATER CONNECTIONS. 


J. M. JOHNSON. J} E. JOBNSON; 


JOM: JORNSO NE So Coe 


Real Estate and dasuranee 
394° AVENUESD (GOR: EIGHTEEN Ee Sie 


Telephone Call, 151 B. BAYONNE, N. J. 
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MELANTIC CILy, N. J. 


FIREPROOF. 


i f1OLeL STRAND 


HOT AND COLD FRESH AND SEA WATER BATHS. 


Write for Booklet. 


FAIRBAIRN & WILLIAMS. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Hotel Rudolf 


DIRECT ON OCEAN FRONT. 
OPEN ALL YEAR. 


~ Rooms with Hot and Cold Sea Baths. American and 
European Plan, Orchestra Daily. Largest, most Modern 
and Metropolitan Hote] on the Coast. 


C. R. MYERS, Proprietor. 


Hotel 


lennis 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


ee 


The Dennis is beautifully situated. 
directly facing the ocean and Board- 
walk. Hot and cold sea water in 
private baths. All Golf privileges. 


WALTERS I> BWUZBY. 


ATLANTIC GITY 


America’s Famous Resort 


PORE HOURS 
FROM 


NEW YORK 


VIA 


Ripe ie en ay, 
CENTRAL 


TRAINS AT 9:40 A.M. — 3:40 P.M. 


SOLID VESTIBULED EQUIPMENT 


‘Buffet Parlor Cars 


STATIONS 
Ft. Liberty St., N.R. and South Ferry 


Iustrated Book on ©. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Application New Yor«K 
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HOTEL TRAYMORE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Remains open throughout the year. Every known com- 
fort and convenience for Winter guests. Golf privileges. 
Running water in bedrooms. 


TRAYMORE HOTEL CO. 
D. S. WHITE, PrREsIDENT. 


Soo eat tps tence IR ROR ONRERTNCN CECOREESRESETTEOLET MER ARENSON EAS REESE RAOTTE 


Hotel Islesworth 


ATLANIIC ClENe Nie 


On the beach at Uirginia Avenue 


Entirely remodelled. Hot and Cold Sea Water in all baths. Capacity, 500. 
Café. Hassler’s Orchestra. American and European Plans. 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE at Hotel Savoy, 59th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, where rooms can be reserved and general information obtained. 


Osborne € SPatinter 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE SEASIDE HOUSE 


Min OMe ae Unimesiibi caw don. Ralt SOO) RoE 


This Ocean Front Hotel is Open Throughout the Year. 
Hlevator, Sun Parlors, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths in 
the House. Covered Walk to the Ocean and all Modern 
Comforts. Capacity 300. Golf Privileges, etc. Orchestra. 


Long ‘Distance Telephone No. 22 WRITE FOR ‘BOOKLET 


CHAS. EVANS AND SON 


. 


Che GARDEN 
HOTEL 


ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


HAS NO EQUAL 


American and European plans, 


The only hotel in Atlantic City employing white 
service throughout. 


200 rooms. 100 baths with sea water. 
Beautiful Gardens on the Roof. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET W.I. FINCH 
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ESTABLISHED 1885. 


ENNIS & SPOPRPANT, 


Moinber 2) New York Produce Exchange. 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


BANKERS anv BROKERS 


38 BROAD STREET. 


Telephone 560 Broad. NEW YORK. 


ii 


Solicit orders, purchase or sale, 


cash or margin, 


STOCKS GRAN. 
6GOT LON. 


Si 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


784 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
1 Newark Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
17 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
N. Carolina Ave. and Board Walk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
142{ Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peoples Bank Building, Passaic, N, J. 
162 Market Street, Paterson, N. J. 
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The How of Civic Improvement 


By MRS. LIZZIE JEWETT BUTLER 


HE wide-spread growth of interest 
in public improvement and beauty 
was one of the notable develop- 

ments of the century just passed. The 
watchword of this twentieth century 
promises to be Civic Improvement. Many 
of our social problems are in a large de- 
gree questions of environment. The 
neighborhood improvement society not 
only does pleasing work to the aesthetic 
sense, but one which has a direct value 
in placing civilization on a permanent ba- 
sis. 

This village improvement is one of the 

most beautiful thoughts of the day, and 
there is no end to the work it opens to 
our view. The work of the American 
League stands for the promotion of beau- 
ty and cleanly living in all parts of our 
land. Its motto is, “A more beautiful 
America.” It aids in the promotion of 
good roads and forestry laws and in the 
preservation of natural beauty and his- 
toric landmarks. It believes in the pres- 
ervation of native plants and groves, and 
the removal of objectionable advertising. 
_ It works to save our streams from pol- 
lution .and to beautify and adorn the 
banks of our rivers. It seeks to promote 
the establishment of libraries and art col- 
lections, and to bring to the public mind 
a higher knowledge of the moral and ed- 
ucational value of municipal beauty and 
healthful living. It brings to the hum- 
blest home in the land the joy of bloom- 
ing flowers. 
_ “How,” you ask, “may all these good 
things be brought to pass, and how may 
public sentiment in their favor be cre- 
ated 

The first step would be in forming as- 
sociations in every city, town and village. 


Begin the campaign by procuring pam- 
phlets on Civic Improvement, Robinson’s 
Improvement of Towns and Cities, Art 
Out of Doors by Van Rensselaer, and oth- 
er good things to be found on every hand. 
Read these in the home, and in the club; 
place them in libraries ; have lectures and 
talks, to which you will invite citizens, 
teachers and pupils in the public schools. 

Win not only the influential citizens 
to your work, but invite those families 
who, by reason of untidy premises, are 
obnoxious to the community. It is a fact 
that a tactful woman who will show a lit- 
tle human interest in such families, and 
will share cuttings and flower seeds with 
them, will do more than a generation of 
slum workers who proffer .impertinent 
patronage. 

It is necessary that some one take the 
initiative, and give the movement the ben- 
efit of well-organized beginnings. Thus 
the women’s clubs (being well-organized 
bodies) are ready to reach out into this 
work without much preliminary labor. 

In almost every city and village the 
boards of trade, commercial clubs, and 
similar organizations, are formed for bus- 
iness purposes. Their object is the prop- 
er advertising of the town’s interests. 
These organizations may be asked to join. 
with the club, to become familiar with 
plans for beautifying their town. Neatly 
kept yards and lawns, well cared for side- 
walks, and clean streets, are regarded as 
much an evidence of a city’s prosperity 
as large factories, and are one of the best 
means of attracting desirable citizens. 

The town must advertise, as well as 
business men, if it would attract capital, 
as well as good men and women. Ef- 
forts are made to draw business enter- 
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prises to settle within a city‘s limits, such 
as railroad connections, excellence of la- 
bor, nearness of markets; all are argu- 
ments frequently used with investors to 
prove a town’s opportunities. 

Nowadays, another element must be 
named: attractiveness of home life, beau- 
ty and healthfulness of the town, the ex- 
cellerce of the. schools, Thus ‘the? im- 
provement and beautifying of parks, 
streets, lawns and buildings becomes not 
simply a matter of individual preference, 
but of public concern. This “investment 
in attractiveness’ is an essential to the 
best growth. 

With good laws, well enforced, backed 
by the interest of an enthusiastic club, 
acting in harmony with already existing 
organizations, a town may be revolution- 
ized in a short time. The grinding crush 
of city life is sending more people to 
small towns to live, where nerves may 
rest, and people live more natural lives. 
Will your village attract these people? It 
lies with each club to be a director of 
public opinion, an educator of personal 
interests. Are not the claims of living 
children above those of dead authors? 

HOW ? The needs of communities dif- 
fer so widely that each club must decide 
for itself what the town lacks to make 
it beautiful and healthful, and supply 
what is lacking, whether it be cleaner 
streets or drinking fountains. It nay be 
only a sign at the foot of a long hill, 
“Please uncheck your horse here.” En- 
ter into the work with all your heart: it 
is said “the noblest sort of heart is that 
composed of the united will of many citi- 
zens.’ Is your town bleak and unshaded? 
Plant trees, give a thought to what and 
how you plant; then protect these statues 
of living green. Have you plenty of 
trees? See that the electricians and oth- 
ers. do not’riin them. Appoint a tree 
warden. 

Is it sidewalks you most need? Create 
such a strong public sentiment in their 
favor that the “Universal Protester in 
Town Meeting” will not dare fight against 
them. Have you a public library? A li- 
brary, however small, established and 
maintained, is a long step toward town 
or village improvement. Every book tak- 
en from that library means a mental up- 
lift of a degraded thought. Choose books, 
like friends, with care. The public li- 


brary is the handmaid of the public school 
in promoting intelligence. 

Are the backyards in your community 
green with grass and gay with flowers, 
or are they death traps, and unsafe from 
a sanitary point of view? Are the ap- 
proaches to your village used as dumping 
grounds for waste? Science, the other 
name for common sense, concedes that 
cremation is the only way in which gar- 
bage and waste of all kinds may be dis- 
posed of. Let each city or town build to 
the god Uncleanness altars called Crema- 
tories, and sacrifice to him all that are 
his. 

Does your grocer or fruiterer expose 
the foods he expects you to buy to the 
dusty contagion of the streets? 

If an organization of influential house - 
keepers speaks clearly upon this point, 
glass-covered boxes will be quickly pro- 
vided. 

_In one town, where babies were dying 
on account of the impure milk supply, a 
body of indignant women protested 
against an incompetent dairy inspector, 
who replied that they were “going out 
of their sphere.” He was answered that 
“Woman’s sphere was not only outside 
the home but inside the baby.” No wom- 
an can be indifferent, to the ‘sourcesot 
food with which she supplies her fam- 
ily. 

Have you parks and open squares as 
breathing spaces for the people? Have 
vou public playgrounds? Are there pub- 
lic baths in your town? “The health of 
the people is the beginning of happi- 
ese 

Every picture placed in school or li- 
brary means much to the child. In se- 
lecting pictures for schoolrooms, choose 
more pictures of architectural beauty ; 
teach the child the meaning of each part 
of the structure, and the architecture of 
homes and public buildings will, in a few 
years, undergo a radical change for the 
better, and will not be a disgrace to all 
ideas of beauty and adaptability. 

Interest the children. In one town a 
band of 1,100 children are pledged to 
“work together in making our town a 
happier place in which to live, by doing 
everything we can to make the town more 
healthful and beautiful.” Give flower 
seeds to the school children, offering 
prizes for the best kept school grounds, 
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money to be expended for schoolroom 
decorations, which the children shall 
choose. 

Have flower shows, at which children 
may exhibit plants and cut flowers of 
their own culture. Let your aim be a 
practicalewedtication yin “civics, and. a 
hung upon elevated affairs. 

Be cautious in your first officers or civic 
improvement committees. It will depend 
upon them whether the association ful- 
fils its mission, or whether you simply 
meet to pass resolutions condemning pub- 
lic officials for remissness for which you 
are quite as responsible as they. 

Choose the successful young business 
men and the popular, progressive women 
on your committee. Above all, do not 
abuse your city or town officials—work 
in harmony with them. 

You may know in the beginning that 
you will never have enough money for 
the work you desire to do, so concen- 
trate the little you have in putting in or- 
der the most unsightly place, or places, 
in town. Whatever it may be, put it in 
order, and keep it so. Make it so clean 
or so beautiful that it is noticeable. Ad- 
vertise your improvement work in this 


LIVING 


ROOM OF A PLAINFIELD HOUSE. 


way, putting in order some notoriously 
offensive place. 

Do whatever needs doing; do it syste- 
matically and thoroughly ; do it tactfully ; 
make no enemies. Let the officials know 
you intend to work in harmony with 
them in their efforts for the public wel- 
fare. 

That day will be fortunate for America 
which shall see the great body of feder- 
ated club women united in a concerted 
action for civic beauty. It is time to do 
something besides write papers on this 
subject. I have great faith in the edu- 
cated club woman, and this work is hers 
by divine right. The broom was put into 
her hands years ago; why she does not 
sweep the dirt further than her own back 
door is more than I can tell you. 

It is a moral duty to make this century 
cleaner and more beautiful than we found 
it. First obtain the confidence of the 
community by conservative methods. 
Carefully study the needs of your com- 
munity ; it is better to theorize a year too 
long than to start in the work and fail. 
We hope that we have made clear, how- 
ever, that there are things which are right 
and good and helpful to civic beauty 
along rational lines. 
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CENTRAL AVENUE, PLAINFIELD. 


The Attractions of Plainfield 


By R.. F. R. HUNTSMAN 


EOPLE who used to hang on a strap With such commuting comforts has 
night and morning in New York come a comfortable community. Forty 
now like to live in Plainfield. Grad- minutes from heat and noise and metro- 


ually their arms again assume 


human _ politan furore is here a peaceful town of 


proportions, and they remind one less of pretty homes, cozy clubs, homely com- 


our Simian ancestors, who also 
hung upon elevated affairs. 

One plain reason for being a 
Plainfielder is the facility of rail- 
road transportation, and _ the 
comfort of it. The oldest inhab- 
itant cannot recall a day when he 
had to stand in a New Jersey 
Central Railroad car while he 
was whirled to or from business. 
There is a seat for everyone, and 
sometimes two, and the more ex- 
clusive have reserved easy chairs 
in club cars at an extra cost of a 
fowincents a per qdaye uitehenare 
also special women’s cars, where 
timid femininity may seek ex- 
traordinary seclusion. The run- 
ning time—and it is not a myth 
—is from forty to forty-five min- 
utes on the express trains, which 
have no intermediate stops be- 
tween New York and Plainfield. 


ON THE GOLF COURSE. 
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forts and society which is not all fuss and 
feathers. 

The late John Taylor Johnston, for 
many years the President of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, selected Plain- 
field as the most beautiful town on his 
road, and built there a stately mansion 
which still is to-day one of the handsom- 
est country seats in New Jersey. The 
grounds reach from East Front street, 
which is the old Post Road from New 


this great garden of green and bloom. 
The wealthy Plainfielders could not make 
the city beautiful for themselves alone if 
they wished, which they certainly do not, 
for nowhere are there less evidences of 
snobbishness. The beauty of the place 
is enjoyed by all who live there, and the 
pure dry air makes it also most healthful. 

Underneath the city is a broad, swiftly 
flowing subterranean river of purest 
water. This water supplies not only 
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York to Philadelphia, to the summit of 
Watchung Mountains, and are indeed a 
veritable park. Mr. Johnston’s friends 
and their friends’ friends have trans- 
formed the Plainfield of early days, until 
now it is known along the road as the 
“Nabob Town.” Probably there are few 
cities in the country of greater wealth per 
capita. 

The multiplicity of handsome country 
seats is most noticeable even to the casual 
visitor, but there are also hundreds of less 
pretentious dwellings set among the 
winding roadways and broad avenues of 


Plainfield, but all nearby towns; but here 
it is freshest and clearest and nearer to its 
natural state. 

With electric lights, gas, water, good 
police service and fire protection, unlimit- 
ed telephone service at $30.00 per year, 
and miles upon miles of macadamized 
roads and driveways, the convenience of 
living in the “country” compares well 
with living in the city of New York. 
People live long in Plainfield. They love 
the town so much that they fear to take 
chances upon any other abiding place, and 
die only when it is absolutely necessary. 
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ONE OF THE SANDY HOOK FLEET. 


The Sandy Hook Route and Its Resorts 


By JOHN IRVING ROMER 


O transportation line carries daily 
such an aggregation of financial 
magnates as the steamers which 

ply between New York and Atlantic 
Highlands. The scene on the decks of 
the Monmouth or Sandy Hook is like a 
little corner of Wall street. One hears 
the rising and falling of stocks discussed 
on all sides, and nearly everyone has his 
newspaper folded over to the market re- 
ports. It would be interesting if a list 
could be compiled of the vast business 
interests that are represented on a single 
trip of one of these fine boats. There is 
nothing surprising, however, in the fact 
that this route should be so popular with 
the best class of people. The attractions 
of the New Jersey coast resorts are world- 
famous, and the sail down New York 
Bay, of a trifle over an hour, cannot be 
surpassed anywhere. After a sweltering 
day in the city it is most refreshing to sit 
on the deck of one of the Sandy Hook 
boats and enjoy the cool, soft breeze. No 


matter how familiar one may be with our 
beautiful bay, the scene with the passing 
craft and wooded shores never loses its 
interest and attractiveness. Of al] the 
many transportation companies entering 
New York, the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey alone possesses such a feature as 
the Sandy Hook Route. 

Just at present the patrons of this line 
are most interested in the announcement 
that a new boat has been added which, in 
size, speed and general luxuriousness will 
eclipse even the Monmouth and Sandy 
Hook, which have long been regarded as 
models of their class. This boat was 
launched a few weeks ago, and christened 
the Asbury Park. It is a twin-screw boat, 
and is built on the same general lines as 
its sister ships. Its larger size, however, 
will enable it to accommodate a consid- 
erably greater number of passengers with 
comfort, its measurements being 306 feet 
in length and 51 feet 4 inches in breadth. 
The finishing touches are now being put. 
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on the Asbury Park, and its appearance 
in regular commission will no doubt make 
a sensation in the harbor, for everyone 
who has seen it so far has been most en- 
thusiastic in praising its grace and beauty. 
The owners of the fast steam yachts 
which ply about these waters will now 
have a new standard against which to 
measure their speed. One feature of the 
new steamer is a series of twenty-three 
staterooms on the saloon deck, some fin- 
ished in ash and some in white. Although 
the trip is such a short one, staterooms on 
all of the boats are in great demand, and 
they are engaged months ahead for the 
entire season by wealthy New Yorkers 
owning fine country seats on the coast, 
who desire the privacy and luxury of 
special quarters. 

The introduction of the Asbury Park 
will mean the retirement of the St. Johns 
from this service, although it has not been 
sold, but will remain under the manage- 
ment of the same company and be avail- 
able for excursions and special trips. This 
will now be the best boat used for such 
purposes in the neighborhood of New 
York: 

A feature that has had much to do with 
making the Sandy Hook route so popular 
among business men who wish to keep in 
close touch with their interests in the city 
is its accessibility. The steamers sail from 
Pier 8, at the foot of Rector street. This 
is within a few moments’ walk of the ex- 
changes, the skyscrapers and the great 
business houses of the metropolis. Men 
whose interests lie in the lower end of 
Manhattan Island are thus able to get out 
of the city quickly and without the an- 
noyance of being knocked about in the 
perspiring crowds that patronize the sur- 
face or elevated cars. 

Although still known as the Sandy 
Hook Route, the significance of the term 
passed away some years ago, when the 
United States Government reclaimed the 
strip of land known as Sandy Hook, to be 
used as a proving ground. The landing is 
now made at Atlantic Highlands, where 
the trains of the New Jersey Central meet 
the boats and convey passengers to the 
various coast resorts down to Point Pleas- 
ant. 

It is hard to advise a person who is 
looking for a summer home which of the 
many attractive places along the New Jer- 


sey coast to select. So much depends 
upon one’s personal tastes and the limit of 
one’s pocketbook. There are some points 
where comfortable board can be obtained 
from $8 per week up, others where lux- 
urious hotel life is the rule; and still oth- 
ers which consist of a series of fine es- 
tates. Each place has an individuality 
which must be seen to be appreciated, 
although all enjoy fine views of the ocean 
and splendid bathing beaches are the priv- 
ileges of rich and poor alike. A splendid 
driveway extends along the ocean front 
from Highland Beach to Point Pleasant, 
and during the height of the season this 
is crowded with fine equipages—a kind of 
free open-air horse show is continually 
going on, which is not surpassed any- 
where. | 

The oldest of New Jersey’s coast re- 
sorts is Long Branch. The present gen- 
eration will scarcely recall the time when 
its name was not synonymous with gayety 
and the merry whirl of seaside life. It 
reached its climax during the administra- 
tion of General Grant, when it acquired 
the sobriquet of the “summer capital of 
the country,” from the fact that it was 
the favored resort of our chief executive, 
his official family, the foreign ambassa- 
dors and leading politicians. It was dur- 
ing this period that George W. Childs and 
William E. Drexel built fine residences 
near the Grant cottage. 

Asbury Park is no less popular than 
Long Branch, but is a summering place of 
a different type. It has lately passed out 
of the hands of James A. Bradley, but his 
strict enforcement of laws against the sale 
of intoxicants will be maintained. How 
great is the summer influx may be in- 
ferred from the fact that its population 
ranges from about 6,000 permanent resi- 
dents in winter to 75,000 when the season 
is on. In addition to the ocean it has the 
attraction of a body of still water, Deal 
Lake, which, with its hundreds of shady 
nooks, offers every charm for sailing, 
rowing and canoeing. 

Immediately adjoining is Ocean Grove, 
famous for its camp meetings, its tent life 
and its conventions of Methodists. In 
its new Auditorium, costing $75,000 to 
erect, many addresses and lectures by 
prominent men, as well as famous 
oratorios, have been given. The goy- 
ernment of the place is unique in its 
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restrictions, and as there is no other com- 
munity anywhere in the country quite like 
it, it is at least interesting to see and 
know about. , 

Beginning at Atlantic Highlands, the 
principal resorts on the New Jersey coast 
are, in order: Highland Beach, a popu- 
lar excursion resort, on a narrow strip 
of land between the ocean and the 
Shrewsbury river ; Normandie, with a fine 
hotel and a cottage colony ; Seabright, the 
home of wealthy New Yorkers, and the 
head of the splendid Rumson road, lined 
with magnificent villas; Monmouth 
Beach, a refined and exclusive cottage re- 
sort, with a clubhouse; West End, a part 
of Long Branch, distinguished for the 
well-known Hoey estate; Elberon, a high- 
class cottage community, and the place 
where Garfield died; Deal Beach, one of 
the oldest places on the coast, with its 
world-famous golf links; Allenhurst, a 
thriving summer resort, well restricted, 


and touching on Deal Lake; Interlaken 
and Edgemere, quiet, restful places, a 
quarter of a mile from the ocean, in a 
pretty grove on Deal Lake; Avon and 
Belmar, two miles beyond Asbury Park, 
and fashionable resorts; Spring Lake, 
with a pretty sheet of fresh water; Sea 
Girt, in excellent location, and possessing 
several first-class hotels; Manasquan, 
Brielle, and last, but not least, Point 
Pleasant, which with its splendid combin- 
ation of Barnegat Bay on the south, the 
Atlantic on the east, and the Manasquam 
river on the north and west, affords every 
mode of recreation that is associated with 
salt or fresh water. In addition to those 
named there are many smaller places scat- 
tered along the coast, and he must indeed 
be a hard person to please who cannot find 
among this profusion of attractions an 
agreeable location in which to spend the 
summer or a few weeks during the hottest 

weather by the sea. . 


An Out-of-Town Retreat 


Some twenty miles, or so, from town, 

The roses’ petals patter down, 

Or sail away on puffs of breeze 

Through orchard-plots of apple trees ; 

Roam wide the brown-coat bandit-bees, 
When summer's clothed in emerald gown 

These gardens of Hesperides, 
Some twenty miles, or so, from t wn. 


Perhaps I should ‘the czty”’ say, 

But we New Yorkers have a way 

Of saying “out of Zown,” you know, 

Or “ back to Zowz I'll have to go!” 

It’s just a trick of speech, and so, 
Whene’er I -jot “ My Journeys ”’ down, 

I mean commuting, to and fro, 
Some twenty miles, or so, from ¢owz. 


There are wooded knolls and grassy slopes, 
There’s rest, inspiring higher hopes, 
Where my suburban cottage sits ; 
And one may gather scattered wits 
All-undisturbed of ‘‘ Boards” and ‘“ Pits.’’-— 
Then come where I have settled down !— 
I'll not say where, except that it’s 
Some twenty miles, or so, from town! 


Roy Farrell Greene. 
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June Weddings in the Country 


By GORDON COLEMAN 


UNE, besides being the month of 
roses, is pre-eminently the month 
for weddings. Its popularity is well 

deserved, for “then, if ever, come perfect 
days.” But to be seen at its best a June 
wedding ought to take place somewhere 
within touch of nature. The interior of 
a city church seems scarcely different in 
summer from its appearance at a less 
favored season of the year. There is the 
same rumble of traffic without and, even 
though the breath of spring and ad- 
vancing summer is in the air, there is little 
to suggest the happiness of the season in 
the paved streets and formal rows of 
forbidding brown-stone fronts. Even the 
gay blossoms with which the church or 
house is decorated speak more eloquently 
of big florists’ bills than they do of bud- 
ding nature. 

The most charming weddings that I 
have attended are those which have taken 
place a little way out of town—not too 
far for the convenience of city friends, 
but among grassy lawns and blooming 
rose bushes. Favored is the bride who 
can invite her friends to witness the cere- 
mony at a pretty suburban house sur- 
rounded by verdure and where the sun- 
light streams into the rooms from all sides 
and not merely through windows placed 
formally at front and back. Even if it 
is to be a large wedding, and recourse 
must be had to the village church for the 
ceremony proper, the environment seems 
a hundred “fold more fitting than in the 
sordid city, where money-getting is the 
aim and end of all, and the more delicate 
sentiments are crushed. 

The country wedding, too, is fashion- 
able, since our millionaires and society 
leaders have set the example. City peo- 
ple are glad of an excuse to escape from 
town for a few hours, and an invitation 
to a wedding in the suburbs is rarely 
overlooked. 

Out-of-door weddings are coming more 
and more into vogue. They are not within 
the reach of everyone, however, for they 
naturally require larger grounds and 
greater seclusion than any but the more 
pretentious country homes afford. A 


green nook or a grassy spot under a 
spreading tree is the scene select- 
edystor™ such',-a' ‘ceremony. [€) should 
be shut off from the outside world 
by tall™ palms: -and~ ioliagve* plants, 
and a wedding bell of leaves and blos- 
toms may be suspended above the two 
cushions upon which the bride and groom 
are to kneel. An orchard in full bloom 
was selected for a wedding last year, 
which proved to be as delightful as it was 
unique. An aisle was marked out by gar- 
lands hanging from tree to tree, while 
at the spot where the bride and groom 
pledged their troth, were festoons of white 
flowers. The bride’s pathway was almost 
white with flower petals, and the costumes 
of the bridal party were in keeping with 
the sylvan character of the scene. The 
bridesmaids wore white muslin gowns 
over light green, the color of the verdure, 
and their hats were trimmed with white 
blossoms, while natural ones were scat- 
tered from the baskets they carried. As 
they wound through the green aisles of: 
checkered shade and shine, in their dainty, 
filmy draperies, the scene was like a bit 
of Arcadia or a fairy pageant of youth 
and beauty, happiness and hope, long to 
be remembered. 

Another notable out-of-door wedding 
was that which took place at the palatial 
home of a wealthy banker, when his 
daughter was married on the green lawn 
which sloped down to the salt water, and 
later started on her wedding trip in a 
steam yacht to the accompaniment of the 
handkerchief waving of the assembled 
guests. 

But even where the country place is 
small, and the ceremony must, perforce, 
take place indoors, a charming out-of- 
door character can be given to the occa- 
sion. The piazza should be fitted out 
with rugs and chairs and the refresh- 
ments may be served here as well as in the 
dining-room. Some of the guests will, 
no doubt, descend to the lawn, and the 
wedding will take on the attractive sim- 
plicity of a lawn fete. 

With persons whose wealth permits it, 
it is sometimes the custom to charter an 
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entire car for the convenience of city 
friends, and in such cases a ticket accom- 
panies the invitation. But even if this is 
not done, it is well to notify the guests 
which train will take them out at the 
proper time, and then to have carriages at 
the station to convey them to the house. 
These carriages are ordered to the house 
after the ceremony in ample time to catch 
the returning city train. Of course, any 
out-of-door feature for a wedding is sub- 
ject to the approval of the weather bu- 
reau, and it is necessary to be prepared 
for a change of arrangements if the ele- 
ments prove unpropitious ; but at this sea- 
son of the year there is little reason for 
apprehension. 

In decorating the house for a subur- 


ban wedding, the simpler the flowers the 
better. Elaborate floral arrangements are 
to be tabooed, but every vase, bowl or re- 
ceptacle should be used to hold the flow- 
ers which are then in bloom. Ropings 
of flowers are very appropriate for the 
suburban wedding, and can be easily 
made at home. The blossoms are bunched 
against a stout cord, and held in place by 
wrappings of florist’s wire about the 
stems, cut in lengths of a foot. If there 
are to be musicians, they will have to be 
screened off, and a simple way to do this 
is to make a roping of foliage. This is 
then closely draped over an ordinary 
clothes-horse which has been painted dark 
green. This is cheaper than palms and 
quite effective. 


The Rapid Transit Problem in New York 


By OTTO F. BARTLETT 


EW YORKERS are proverbially 
good-natured. It is well that they 
are so, for life would hardly be 

worth living if there were not a general 


disposition to minimize the trials and. 


tribulations resulting from the present 
overcrowding of the city. When a 
stranger gets in a New York crowd, the 
thing that impresses him most is the 
smiling air with which people cheerfully 
submit to being punched in the ribs, hav- 
ing their pet corns stepped on, and their 
hats jammed down over their eyes. If 
some irate individual loses his temper, 
he is promptly laughed down. 

This disposition to make the best of 
things is fortunate, and it does not come 
within the province of THE SUBURBANITE 
to exaggerate the uncomfortable condition 
of affairs now existing. It would be diff- 
cult, however, to paint any picture in 
words which would overstate the actual 
circumstances. Greater New York has a 
population of three and one-half millions. 
Other communities—not farther away 
from the City Hall Park than are certain 
parts of the municipality—raise the total 
to four millions. This enormous number 
of people is every day moving about with- 
in a very restricted territory. The Island 
of Manhattan, while splendidly situated 
for commerce, is of unfortunate propor- 


tions. Its long and narrow shape makes 
the problem for the transportation com- 
panies more difficult than in any other 
city in the world. The ebb and flow of 
traffic must necessarily be congested with 
such a great population. The island is 
like a great funnel. The capacity of a 
funnel is definite, and limited in quan- 
tity. Try to force through it a greater 
amount than it will hold and there is 
bound to be trouble. 

Business centers in the lower end of 
Manhattan island, and there are no resi- 
dences here. There are no statistics to 
show just how great is the horde which 
daily storms and evacuates the district 
below Canal street. A count was kept for 
one day on the Brooklyn Bridge, and 
it was found that no less than 300,000 peo- 
ple were transported in the cars alone. 
This was exclusive of the multitude that 
crossed on foot. When it is considered 
that the majority of this crowd enters and 
leaves the city within a short space of 
time, morning and evening, is it any won- 
der that there is a daily riot at the Bridge 
entrance? 

The crush on the elevated and surface 
roads, running north and south, is too 
well known to need recital. The point 
that interests New Yorkers is whether the 
various projects under way at present will 
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A COMFORTABLE 


relieve the congestion. There are no less 
than eight such plans, including the sub- 
way, additional bridges across the East 
river and tunnels under the North river. 
Experts who have studied the problem 
assert that, gigantic as these various 
schemes are, they will not afford any 
measurable degree of relief. New York 
is growing rapidly, and it takes several 
years to put such plans in operation. 
They will, of course, relieve to a certain 
extent, but they afford no prospect of a 
permanent cure for the trouble. 

Mr. George Hebard Paine says: “The 
time has arrived when only the very rich 
and the very poor can afford to live on 
the lower half of Manhattan; the very 
rich, because a brougham or an automo- 
bile renders them independent of the 
street cars and elevated railways; the 
very poor, because living, fifteen in one 
room, has no terrors for people whose 
financial outlook extends no further than 
the next day. And so, if New York is 
to fulfill the destiny prescribed by her 
location and surroundings, the residents 
of southern Manhattan must move out in 
order that commerce may have room; the 
influx and efflux of workers must con- 
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tinue to grow and the problem of caring 
for them will become increasingly seri- 
ous.” 

At present there can be no question but 
that suburban New Jersey offers the most 
practical outlet for overcrowded New 
York. The trip between office and home 
is accomplished with the least degree of 
discomfort by living across the Hudson 
River. The New Jersey trains and ferry- 
boats are able to transport their passen- 
gers without overcrowding. The New 
York resident who finds the difficulty of 
getting about becoming each day more 
appalling, would do well to look into the 
future and consider whether he cannot 
with benefit to himself anticipate the con- 
ditions that will prevail five or ten years 
hence. Is he justified in putting up with 
present discomforts with the expectation 
that a few years will bring relief. 

The thing to be remembered is that 
owing to the long and narrow shape of 
Manhattan, the traffic will always be 
north and south. The addition of tun- 
nels and bridges will add to, rather than 
relieve, ‘this traffic. Obviously the thing 
to do for the business man who wishes to 
escape this great rush is to approach the: 
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city from the East or West. His advan- 
tage consists in being landed in New 
York within walking distance of his office. 
If he is obliged to take a north or south- 
bound car he is at once in trouble. Un- 
til the aerial flying machine shall become 
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an accomplished fact, there can be no 
doubt but that the most comfortable way 
to travel to one’s place of business in New 
York is by establishing one’s home in 
a New Jersey suburb, which is reached by 
well-managed ferries and railroads. 


Sewaren, and Its Boating and Fishing 


By WILLIAM E. ARCHER 


HERE are some people who would 
ip not give much for any country 
place without a large body of water 
close at hand. To such persons Sewaren, 
New Jersey, will appeal. It is only nine- 
teen miles distant from New York on the 
Jersey coast, facing the southern end of 
Staten Island. Prettily situated on a bluff 
on Staten Island Sound, formerly known 
as Arthur Kill, it affords excellent oppor- 
tunity for all the aquatic sports that can 
be indulged in, in still water. Fishing 
is a prominent attraction, weakfish and 
flounders being plentiful, while there are 
some bluefish to be had. 
Sewaren is just above the point where 
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Staten Island Sound opens out into New 
York Bay, so there is a most inviting op- 
portunity for the yachtsman. Nearly 
everyone owns a boat of some description, 
sailing craft, steam launch or rowboat, 
and there are lively times on the water 
when the season is at its height. A cosy 
little clubhouse flies the flag of the Se- 
waren Land and Water Club, which now 
numbers about eighty members. There is 
always something going on here in sum- 
mer, and races take place on alternate 
Saturday afternoons between launches 
and sailboats. Smith’s Creek, close by, of- 
fers a safe shelter for the boats when not 
in use, 
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Sewaren is of comparatively recent 
' growth, and it is only within a few years 
that efforts have been made to popularize 
it, so the population has not as yet pro- 
gressed beyond 600. ‘The idea has been 
to lay out the place in lots rather larger 
than the average suburban town, and the 
usual size is 100 x 200 feet. Signs an- 
nounce that lots may be had from $200 
up, but the most desirable locations com- 
mand from $600 to $2,000. The ground 
is owned by the Sewaren Improvement 
Company, which offers very liberal in- 
ducements for people to build there. The 
company will advance as much as eighty 
per cent. of the money needed to build a 
house, the balance to be paid in monthly 
instalments equivalent to what one would 
have to pay for renting a similar house. 
The same arrangements can be made in 
regard to the land. That is to say, if you 
were to select a $2,000 lot and build a 
$5,000 house, you would have to pay only 
$1,400 down. Then, by the system of 
monthly payments you will in time come 
to own your home free and clear, without 
having felt any more pressure than if you 
had been renting the house during that 
period. This is not the project of a build- 
ing and loan association, but simply the 
inducements which the land company of- 
fers to attract permanent residents. 

Lots upon the bluff, overlooking the 
water, are naturally most in demand, and 
some fine residences of attractive architec- 
Pitcearento.pesseen, ere, . This: street. is 
known as Cliff road. Among the pretty 


houses which will be pointed out to the 
visitor are those of John M. Raymond, of 
Raymond & Co., clothiers ; J. H. Stoddart, 
the veteran actoy = Ey A. @strander,/the 
fire-brick manufacturer, etc. The club- 
house is equipped with a billiard room, 
tennis courts and a golf course can be 
readily reached. 

A trolley extends through the town, 
running from Perth Amboy to Westfield. 
There is city water, electric lighting, and 
some of the streets have been macadam- 
ized, while for the person who is fond of 
getting out into the real country there are 
roads where the red soil for which New 
Jersey is famous shows itself. The drink- 
ing water, by the way, is not surpassed in 
the State. Sewaren has a complete svs- 
tem of sewerage and drainage, and, of 
course, has the long-distance telephone 
and telegraph. The children go by trolley 
to the High School at Woodbridge, only 
one mile distant. Boynton Beach, with 
its varied attractions, is within easy walk- 
ing distance, but Sewaren has bathing 
houses of its own. There is a good coun- 
try hotel on the water front, and several 
houses in town where board may be ob- 
tained. 

Its close proximity to New York, in 
connection with excellent train service, 
makes a strong appeal to business men. 
There are thirty-one trains a day, and the 
running time is forty minutes. There 
is no place equally accessible to New York 
where there is such a good chance for 
boating and fishing. 


Flowers and the Ornamental Garden 


By MARJORIE WESTCOTT 


HAT an arid and _ uninviting 
waste the backyards of a city pre- 


sent to the eye! Few people try to 
do anything with them in the way of re- 
deeming their ugly features, and little 
wonder! A more unattractive spot for a 


garden could scarcely be imagined, 
sand, even the flowers. seem to ~re- 
bel against their dingy surroundings 


and hang their dainty heads deject- 
diver how tie average: city * resident; 
the backyard represents a necessary evil, 
a place to hang out the week’s wash, store 
packing boxes, or odd rubbish, and little 


more. ‘The florist is the source that must 
be drawn upon to beautify the inside of 
the home. But take the city woman and 
place her in a pretty suburb and her first 
aspirations are for a flower garden. 
There is no suburban home but has 
enough room for a pretty garden. The 
lawn in front of the house should be kept 
intact and the temptation resisted to set 
out plants or shrubs in it. A suburban 
street looks best when bordered by well- 
kept lawns unbroken by bushes or fences. 
If householders will unite in preserving 
this appearance, a charming park-like ef- 
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fect will be the result. Close to the house 
on south, east and west sides is the best 
place for the suburban garden. Even per- 
sons who are not naturally fond of plants 
will notice and admire a house that is 
literally bedded in flowers. A very pretty 
garden can be maintained at little expense, 
and if one is fond of working outdoors 
and has some leisure each day, there will 
be no need to hire a gardener. During 
the summer the most serious part of the 
work will be the judicious watering of 
the plants, which is a labor of love. 

How shall a suburban garden be start- 
ed? In the first place, you will doubtless 
want vines against the house. Here there 
is a wide range to choose from. As most 
suburban houses are of wood, vines must 
be selected which will permit repainting 
and for this reason vines of the ivy family, 
even those which grow equally well on 
wood and stone, are to be tabooed. The 
Rambler Roses and the Honeysuckles 
are favorite vines. for such use. Both the 
white and purple Wistaria may be trained 
on wire, which can be firmly attached to 
the eaves. When the time comes for re- 
painting the house, these vines can be laid 
down without injury. The painting, how- 
ever, should not be done in the spring, but 
late in the fall, to avoid injury to the 
vines. The clematis should not be for- 
gotten. When planted in a rich soil and 
well manured it grows rapidly, and if 
contrasting colors are used it makes a 
beautiful decoration for the outside of a 
house. 

Some people object to growing vines 
against the house on account of the in- 
sects and mosquitoes they attract; or a 
wide-stretching awning may be preferred 
around the veranda which will make vines 
an impossibility. In such cases, one may 
need not be altogether deprived of the 
pleasure of having vines on the grounds, 
for special trellis work may be erected for 
them. A simple but pretty way to grow 
vines is to place three tall stakes a short 
distance apart in the form of a triangle, 
fastening their tops together with wire. 
Then plant one or two clematis vines at 
the bottom of each, tying them up at first 
with string. In this way, one will soon 
have a beautiful column of greenery and 
blossoms which everybody will notice and 
admire. 

Clothes-poles are necessary, but usually 
an eyesore on a suburban place. Here is 
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a good way to make them decorative: 
instead of wooden poles, obtain iron posts 
of two and one-half inch gas piping. At 
the top, on opposite sides, rivet two flat 
iron strips about a quarter of an inch thick 
by an inch wide. These should be curved 
outward in the shape of a heart and 
brought gracefully down to the point 
where the iron pipe enters the ground, 
and there they should be securely bolted. 
Across this heart-shaped structure fasten 
round iron strips at intervals of about ten 
inches apart. ‘Then paint the structure 
dark green and train upon it climbing 
roses. Thus, your clothes-pole will be a 
mass of flowers the greater part of the 
season. At the top of the iron post should 
be a hook for the clothes-line and an or- 
namental iron knob. 

Another attractive feature is a rockery. 
Make a circular rock bed four or five feet 
in diameter and plant it with verbenas. 
They will continue to blossom until late 
in the season, and their peculiar odor is 
very grateful to most people. A gay 
centerpiece of this character, ablaze with 
bloom, is a very pretty decoration on a 
suburban place and is not difficult to man- 
age. 

Hedges present somewhat of a problem. 
Even if they are not considered desirable 
around the entire grounds they may be 
used at the back or on the side boundaries, 
and when so placed insure a _ certain 
privacy from one’s neighbors as well as 
possessing an attractive ornamental effect. 
Privet is most popular for hedges. If one 
has reasonable success, a five-foot hedge 
may be expected three years after setting 
out. It leaves out early in spring and 
maintains a solid bank of green until 
December. Good plants cost six dollars a 
hundred and should be planted a foot 
apart. If an evergreen hedge is desired, 
the hardy hemlock spruce is the best. It 
costs three times as much as privet and 
takes longer to grow. 

As for the flowers to be set out in the 
garden proper, variety is desirable and 
one’s tastes may be indulged to the limit. 
It is a poor apology for a garden to buy 
a wagon-load of scarlet geraniums from 
the florist and let the matter rest with 
this single gaudy display. The old- 
fashioned flowers have again become the 
style. Hollyhocks make a beautiful back- 
ground for the flower bed. Snowdrops, 
daffodil, lily of the valley, and violets are 
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among the earliest to blossom of the old- 
fashioned flowers. ‘Then there are asters, 
golden glow (Rudbeckia), peonies, pop- 
pies, all of which are general favorites. 
For a border, plant sweet-williams of the 
white, pink and dark scarlet varieties. On 
the north side of the house you can have 
rhododendrons, columbines and ferns. 
Near every suburban town some place can 
be found where ferns grow wild. Rhodo- 
dendrons also grow wild in many locali- 
ties and will stand transplanting if you 
are careful to get all the roots. They 
should be kept quite wet for a week after 
planting and never allowed to become en- 
tirely dry. Early in June they ought to 
be mulched with clippings of the lawn 
grass or old manure. 

The rose is rightly named the “queen 
of flowers,” and, of course, you will want 
several varieties. They will require space 
to themselves, however, for they do not 
flourish in close proximity to other plants. 
Pansies are the only flowers that can be 
placed amongst the roses without injury 
to them. Roses will require considerable 
care to keep them free from spiders, 
beetles and the various insects that prey 
upon them, but they are well worth all 
the trouble they cost. The most satisfac- 
tory kinds for a small garden are the 
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Jacqueminot, Jubilee and Ulrich Brunner, 
red; Madame Plantier, white, and La 
France and Baroness Rothschild, pink. 
The climbing roses must not be over- 
looked, the crimson rambler in particular 
being noted for its luxuriant blooming. 
Most suburban communities are well 
supplied with dogs, which are death on 
flower gardens, so it may be necessary to 
plan something to keep them out. A good 
idea is to construct a bamboo guard made 
from old discarded porch shades. The 
reeds should be bent and the ends stuck 
firmly in the ground so as to form a little 
arch, and by placing them close enough 
to interlace, small and medium-sized 
dogs can be kept out of the flower beds. 
In beginning 4 flower garden, it is best 
not to attempt too much. Commence with 
a small plot and few plants and let it be 
a natural growth. It can be added to as 
you can afford the time and money, and 
it will be strange if you do not soon find 
yourself soon exchanging plants with 
neighbors. Thus beginning in a small 
way, you will never feel the weeding and 
watering of your garden a burden, but 
rather as a pleasant excuse for exercising 
outdoors and getting in close touch with 
nature. The flower garden is an important 
inducement for becoming a suburbanite. 
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HE ferry is sometimes cited as an ob-. 


jection to suburban life, but not 

usually by those who have had 
much practical experience with it. It is 
alleged to be prolific in delays, but even 
in the short period of the winter season, 
when there is ice in the river, there is no 
comparison with the vexatious hold-ups 
to which the traveler on the elevated and 
surface roads of the city is accustomed, 
and which are sure to occur at the most 
inopportune times. The modern ferry- 
boat is a commodious and comfortable 
means of transit. In the warm weather 
it is most refreshing and invigorating, af- 
ter a tiresome day in town, to go out on 
the deck and drink in the salt breeze of 
the bay. What a view is afforded of the 
lower end of Manhattan Island, with its 
towering buildings, especially at night, 
when they are all ablaze with electric 
lights. Besides, the ferry system of the 
North river is being continually 1im- 
proved. Even the chronic grumbler must 
recognize the great strides that have been 
made in this method of transportation 
during the past ten or fifteen years. And 
something is continually being done to 
better the conditions. The New Jersey 
Central has recently launched in the 


Plainfield a boat of the best type that 
could be designed, and which it is confi- 
dently expected will prove the fastest 
terryboat in the harbor. The slight break 
in the New Jersey commuter’s trip from 
home to office, as represented by the ferry, 
is really of no consequence at all unless 
you belong to that unhappy class of pessi- 
mists which can see good in nothing, and 
would be unhappy in Utopia itself for 
lack of something to find fault with. 


These are the days when. the members 
of the guild of commuters seek their of- 
fices adorned with the badge of their hon- 
orable, if not ancient, order, a boutonniere 
of flowers culled from the suburban home 
garden. Or for him who has objections 
to personal decoration, it may take the 
form of a little nosegay carried in the 
hand to be placed on the rolltop desk and 
keep alive with its beauty and fragrance 
recollections of the country home during 
the tedium of working hours. Even 
President Roosevelt, who is a suburbanite 
by birth and choice, is very partial to car- 
nations, and is seldom without a cluster 
of these brilliant blooms on his desk in 
the Executive Mansion, or, as he prefers 
to call it officially, the White House: 
Greenhouses and conservatories are all 
very well in their way, but there is not 
half the pleasure in a bouquet purchased 
from the florist that there is in a little 
spray of lily of the valley or a rosebud 
that one has grown on his own suburban 
grounds. 


Some people have a deep-seated and not 
altogether unnatural prejudice against 
tunnels. The smoke and grime which 
make the lowering of the car windows 
a necessity are objectionable, while the 
very idea of boring through a mountain 
with tons of rock and dirt overhead is 
unpleasant. But no one need be deterred 
from taking up a suburban home on such 
account. The suburban points on the New 
Jersey Central are free from such objec- 
tion. One is whirled to and from his 
home across broad fields and through 
wide stretches of meadows, and when the 
weather is propitious the windows may 
be kept open during the entire journey 
to catch the passing breeze. For the per- 
son who is seeking a suburban home with- 
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out the disadvantage of passing through 
a tunnel twice daily, the suburban points 
along the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey commend themselves. 


ae eautomopiles. -trip around <the 
world” is the latest novelty in the way 
of suburban diversions. The object, like 
many entertainments in the suburbs, is 
to raise money for a charitable purpose. 
The plan, in brief, is to have different 
residents fit their parlors up in the style 
of the various nations, and then conduct 
passengers from one house to another in 
automobiles. Thus, one house is sup- 
posed to represent Japan, and tea is 
served there; another is India, where cu- 
rios are on exhibition, and small objects 
offered for sale, and so on. There is a 
central station, at which the make-believe 
tourist pays one dollar for his miniature 
trip around the world. ‘The hostess in 
each “‘country” is assisted by young ladies 
in receiving, and some characteristic 
method of entertaining is introduced. Au- 
tomobile owners who are interested in the 
charitable object loan their machines, de- 
positing their passengers at one station 
and catrying them on to the next one, 
until all have made the trip progressive- 
ly. This unique idea is to be tried for 
the first time in a New Jersey suburb in 
a few weeks, and judging from the in- 
terest already manifested in the affair, 
Wale ea suiccess.. his) 1s\'one of! the 
forms of entertainment which would be 
impossible in the city, but fits easily into 
the social life of a suburban community. 


The article contributed to the last issue 
of THE SUBURBANITE by Mr. Robert A. 
Meeker, state supervisor of roads for New 
Jersey, throws much light on what the 
good roads movement has done in build- 
ing up suburban communities. This 
State’s yearly appropriation of $400,000 
may not seem large in comparison with 
New York’s proposition to spend $5,000,- 
ooo a year for ten years; but New York 
has much lost ground to make up. In 
New Jersey State improvement of roads 
has been going on steadily for twenty- 
five years, until now it is far in advance 
of its sister States. Then, too, this appro- 
priation really represents a much greater 
sum, since for every dollar the State ex- 
pends in this way the local communities 


must pay two. Although the New York 
bill has passed the Legislature, it will 
have to be submitted to the people for 
ratification, and that cannot occur before 
1905. In the meantime the person who 
is looking for a suburban home with the 
intention of indulging in either bicycling, 
automobiling or driving, will find that 
New Jersey offers by all odds the best 
opportunities. Mr. Meeker’s claim that 
the suburban communities in New Jersey 
owe their phenomenal growth largely to 
the miles of picturesque and well-kept 
roads in connection with excellent train 
service, is not extravagant. The bill which 
has been introduced in Congress provid- 
ing for an appropriation of $20,000,000 
as a fund for national aid to road im- 
provement in the United States may seem 
startling, but when the vast territory over 
which this amount of money will have to 
be distributed is considered the work 
which New Jersey has been steadily and 
consistently carrying on within its own 
borders is not overshadowed. 


A New Englander who has been house 
hunting, or rather flat hunting, in New 
York has this to say about an inevitable 
feature of the New York apartment 
house: 


The native, for instance, takes a bricked-in 
air shaft as a matter of course, and never thinks 
of it as an evil and an abomination unless a 
baby or a hairbrush falls into it and can’t be 
got at easily. But if you should entomb the 
wife of a New Englander in an air-shaft flat— 
I beg pardon, I mean apartment—she would 
shed so many tears into the shaft that the other 
tenants would think they had got an artesian 
well on the premises and then tremble for fear 
the rent might be raised. 

So, when your immigrant from New England 
goes house hunting or flat hunting it isn’t 
enough for him to know that a place has 
seven rooms and a bath and all modern im- 
provements. There must be a “view.” 

That’s a great word with the out-of-towner. 
He can’t help it. It’s been in the blood for 
nearly 300 years. 

You see, the Pilgrims began it, gazing off 
shore from Plymouth for the first glimpse of 
the next ship to come from England with more 
folks and something to eat. And for genera- 
tions after that the habit was kept up through 
watching for the whaler or the clipper ship to 
come into port. 

That’s why the New Englander in this town 
is willing to add $5 or $10 to his rent for the 
privilege of seeing something besides a fire 
escape and a brick wall. It’s an extravagance 
that he can’t help. 
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But where on Manhattan Island can an 
apartment be had that possesses anything 
worth being called a view, unless it be 
fronting on Central Park, where the rent- 
als are prohibitive for the man of ordi- 
nary income? There is a great deal more 
than a $5 or $10 difference between the 
viewless flat and an apartment in the Da- 
kota. THE SUBURBANITE can subscribe 
to all that this New Englander says in 
regard to the horrors of the airshaft and 
the dark bedroom, but fails to agree with 
him that the suburbs do not present the 
true solution of the difficulty. He com- 
plains that they are “neither city nor 
country,’ that they have “the disadvan- 
tages of both and the delights of neither.” 
When you hear a man talk like that you 
may be sure that he knows nothing of 
suburban life at first hand. He only says 
it because he has heard someone else say 
it, and it sounds well. Try to get him 
to particularize as to what city disadvan- 
tages the suburb represents, and he is 


stumped. Certainly they are not the air- 


shaft and the closet-like bedroom, nor the 
crowded street cars and the bad air, the 
noise, the excitement, the lack of play- 
ground for the children, the objectionable 
neighbors and the many other unpleasant 
things which persons of refinement, but 
without great wealth, must endure in the 
city. What is the sense of arguing that 
the suburb is “neither city nor country?” 
Of course it isn’t. Why should it be? 
Itss-a: type in itself. [he steam Jaunch 
is neither an ocean liner nor a sailboat, 
but it has its place in the economy of 
things just the same. The suburb, to 
people who know it, seems a happy com- 
bination of the best features of both city 
and country life. It gives you the elbow 
room you can’t get in the city, and it gives 
you the conveniences of plumbing, light- 
ing, etc., which you can’t get on a farm. 
But the best answer to the detractors of 
the suburb is to point to its amazing 
growth within the last score of years. 
Watch the crowds as they come off the 
North river ferryboats, and you will find 
that they are of the most intelligent class 
—people who do not buy gold _ bricks. 
Surely there are most substantial reasons 
for causing this great army of former 
New Yorkers to take up their residence 
in New Jersey. They are recruited from 
the class which is making New York 


what it is commercially, and may be trust- 
ed to know what they are about when 
they select in such increasing numbers 
this sane and wholesome form of home 
life. 


In the Smoker 


By THe ComMMUuUTER 


It is foolish, perhaps, but I can’t help being 
exasperated sometimes by the superior airs 
affected by the individual who has just blown 
into the metropolis from some Western burg 
or jay town in Vermont. After a season in 
New York he assumes to be more “New York- 
ish” than even the scion of a family which has 
lived in Washington Square for several gen- 
erations. A person of this kind writes in one 
of the Sunday papers about the study of types 
in public restaurants. “We will begin in China- 
town,” said the Type Hunter. “That is the 
best place to study the suburbanite.” One 
might suppose the suburbs would be the best 
place to study the suburbanite; but no, Sir 
Oracle has discovered that that composite 
creature, the suburbanite, has an unquench- 
able longing for slumming, and the best place 
to see the animal perform is in a restaurant 
where shark fins and chop suey constitute the 
bill of fare. Forthwith “a sure enough subur- 
ban couple” is discovered seated near the door 
of a very respectable Chinese restaurant. They 
always sit near the door, do the suburbanites, 
so that they may escape quickly in case of 
trouble, Furthermore, they have a guilty de- 
meanor, and seem to be saying to themselves 
“What would ma and pa and Mrs. Brown 
say if they could see us now!” It is all so 
deliciously wicked. One wonders how the Type 
Hunter has discovered that this innocuous 
couple hail from the suburbs instead of a Har- 
lem flat, which seems more probable. 

* * Ox 

There is one other important discovery made 
by the Type Hunter, and that is that the sub- 
urbanites, feminine gender, dress more “accu- 
rately” than any woman in Manhattan. Their 
whole appearance is a protest against “our” 
rough-and-tumble existence. They always have 
ten minutes before the train leaves to sew on 
a refractory braid or a button that has come 
off. Would that it were so! When the blase 
Type Hunter has spent another season in New 
York and learned more of metropolitan life 
than can be gained from making the rounds 
of public restaurants, he may learn that the 
suburban population is largely made up of old- 
time New Yorkers who have become surfeited 
with city life and want to put as many miles 
as possible between themselves and the Chi- 
nese restaurant. If our innocent friend will 
board a New Jersey Central train some day and 
run out to one of the modern suburbs, he may 
find something that will open his eyes as well 
as give him something to write about that is 
worth while. 

Apropos of the continual crowding on L 
roads and surface lines, The Saunterer arises 
to remark in Town Topics that when the po- 
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lice find a man with a kit of burglar’s tools 
they deduce that he intends to commit a crime. 
So when straps are put in a railway car the 
same deduction is logical; but what a protest 
would be raised if all the straps were taken 
out and the English fashion followed of allow- 
ing no one in the conveyance after all the 
seats were occupied! Even if the cars were 
all run under as great a headway as is safe, 
half New York’s population would be obliged 
to go about on foot. There are just two rem- 
edies that occur to The Cummuter for over- 
coming the present very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of rapid transit on Manhattan. One is to 
provide a fleet of scows and take a few hun- 
dred thousand of the city’s superfluous popu- 
lation out to sea and quietly drop them over- 
board. The other remedy is for the discon- 
tented to move into the suburbs, where they 
may travel back and forth in comfortable cars 
in which straps are unknown and unnecessary. 
Nhe hak 


“T often used to wonder,’ remarked The 
Commuter’s better half, “what could be the in- 
ducement that led ordinarily sensible men to 
choose the smoking car to ride in. I used to 
think it was because they wanted to smoke or 
play cards. But I know better now. They 
just go there to gossip. An afternoon tea 
isn’t a circumstance to the smoker. A cigar 


is just an excuse to find out what is going on. 
You talk about woman’s curiosity, and so on, 
but how about the more or less valuable in- 
formation (usually less) which you men ex- 
change in the smoking car? 


I have wondered 


HATHAWAY INN 


how the men got hold of certain happenings 
so quickly, and whenever I’ve inquired, the 
answer has always been, “Oh, I heard it in 
the smoker.’ Mr. Commuter, hereafter, I 
shan’t trust you to ride anywhere but in the 
middle car.” Se 


“Well, I never!” ‘“What’s the matter, my 
dear?” “Why, cook says that those people 
who live in that insignificant little house op- 
posite came over here while we were away 
and were photographed sitting on our ver- 
anda. 

* *k * 

The New York Tribune publishes in its At- 
lantic City news a snap shot of what it calls 
“A Matinee Audience.” As a_ considerable 
portion of the audience is shown in evening 
dress, one wonders what sort of social nov- 
elty has been introduced at the city by the sea. 
To the credit of the good taste of the visitors 
at this resort, it should be stated that the pic- 
ture was a flashlight of an evening audience 
—not a matinee—and that it is not the custom 
at Atlantic City to don one’s dress coat or 
Tuxedo before six o’clock. 


Safety for New Jersey Central Travellers 


A new interlocking plant is under construct- 
tion at Newark terminal which will be com- 
pleted in a short time, and with the proposed 
automatic block signals for the Newark 
branch will afford the best protection possible 
for high speed train movements between New 
York and Newark. 
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NEW YORK 


WORKS 


OFFICES 
3 Park Place 45 Rose Street 


MAKERS OF ARTISTIC 
BOOKLETS, FOLDERS 
CATALOGUES, Etc. 


Hotel @ Transportation Printing 
a Specialty 
G. E. BARTON, Bus. Mar. 


On 


FREIGHT CARS, LOCOMOTIVES, 


AND 


PASSENGER CARS, 


O. A. MARSH, GEN’L Mar... 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


MINE, FURNACE 


BROAD AND 
and INDUSTRIAL 


NARROW GUAGE « 
SINGLE EXPAN- LOCOMOTIVES, 
ELECTRIC 
eae ba LOCOMOTIVES. 
and ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES. ee 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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CORNER BROAD AND 
WEST GRAND ST., 


Brena 


Union County 
Trust Company 


CAPITAL, $200,000. 


SURPLUS, $100,000. 


TRANSACT a general banking and trust business. In- 


terest allowed on deposits. Issues letters of credit 
payable in any part of the world. Takeschargeof Estates, 
and acts as Adminstrator, Executor, Guardian, etc. Safe 
Deposit Boxes for rent. Accounts of Merchants, Individ- 
uals and Corporations solicited. 


FRANK BERGER, PRES. THOMAS N.McCARTER, Vice-PRES. 
CHARLES H. K. HALSEY, SEc'Y AND TREAS. 


Ohe 
Burkely Hotel 


Broad Street 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Near R. R. Station Rates, $2.00 per day 


Ww. H. HULSKAMPER, Mgr. 


..- HOMES... 


UN ee 


Greenville Section 
of JERSEY CITY. 


CALL, ~PHONE VOR) WRITES 


HUDSON REAL ESTATE CO. 


Ocean and Lembeck Aves., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Henry Lemeeck, President. 
Tuomas Cocan, Vice-President. 
EDWARD S. PIERSON, Secretary and Cashier, 
LVAH TROWBRIDGE, Comptroller. 


Greenville 
Banking and Trust 
Company, 

166 OCEAN AYE., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


This Company is under conservative management, has 
ample capitai, and courteous treatment is 
accorded to all customers. 


BEST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TO BE HAD. 


The ELIZABETH ... 
Real Estate Agency 


A. D. MULFORD 
& SON, 


233 BROAD STREET [Near Station] 


L. D. ’Phone 234. 


HOUSES OF ALL KINDS 


For Sale or Rent. 


BUILDING LOTS. 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Our Specialty is High-Class Residen- 
tial Property. 


CALL, WRITE, OR ’PHONE. 


W.-C. GOLLINS: 


Real Estate and Insurance Agent, 


COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS, 
NOTARY PUBLIC, 


No. 221 OCEAN AVENUE, 
GREENVILLE, NX. J. 


If You Are Looking for a 


SUBURBAN HOME 


It may be to your interest to 
make an appointment with 


GEORGE W. Day, 
Dunellen, N. J. 
and examine some of the properties he has for sale 


and talk over the advantages of this borough 
as a place of residence, 
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L. M. WHITAKER, 
omer N. J. Westtield Hotel 
Real Estate Agent and Appraiser Westfield, D. 3. 


EXCELLENT CUISINE 
WHERE TO LIVE. TRANSIENT TRADE SOLICITED 
18 1-2 Miles From New York. BUFFET 


Elevations above ee Eh stations a line of Central 
Railroad of New Jersey lizabeth, 31 ft.; Roselle, 80 ft.; 
Cranford, 74 ft.; Westfield, 130 ft.; Plainfield, 113 ft.; Samuel Godshalk, Proprietor 
Bound Brook. 35 ft. 


% 


MAHLON H. FERRIS, Established 1868. Telephone 2-A. 
Sanitary Plumbing ||| WeLcH BRos.. 


HOT AIR. FURNACES, 


STOVES and RANGES, | Decorators and Dealers in 


: : ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, 
Steam and Hot Water Heating, Tin Roofing, | he Reet Cah WESTEIELD 
’ 7) 


Hardware, Etc. 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


WESTEIELD SN. U. Wi beontree nseee Ned: 


ROSELLE, N. J. 


(35 minutes from Liberty St., Central R. R. of N. J.) 
96 trains daily ; stone sidewalks, beautifully shaded streets. macadam roads, 


four churches, a casino, excellent schools, water, gas and electric light, sewer ; 
A SUBURBAN HOME FOR NEW YORK six minutes from Elizabeth, 25 minutes from Newark ; two trolley lines; in 
BUSINESS MEN. we 96 TRAINS DAILY. fact, an ideal country town with all city improvements; an excellent family 


hotel; attractive houses fur sale and to rent; also choice Building Lots on 
reasonable terms. Address for further particulars, 


ROSELLE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, Roselle, N. J. 


“WITHIN THE SUBURBAN LIMITS” 


An Illustrated Booklet of Suburban Life 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL. 


Sent to any address upon receipt Cc. M. BURT, 
of 4c. in stamps. Gen. Passenger Agent, New York. 


T. A. McDEvirt, Prop. ROSELLE, N. J. 
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PLAINFIELD 


SOMERSET STREET, 


Fine Location, New House. 


aoe 


SANITTARIUM, 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


All kinds of Baths, Electricity, 


X-Ray, Massage, Medicines and Water Treatment. *% 


Catal gues on Application. 


ee ee 
Real Estate Broker 


Houses and Farms for sale. 


Houses, furnished and unfurnished, 
for rent. 


Orricer LT? NORTE AVENUE, 


PLAINFIELD, N. /. 


MODERN RESIDENCES 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


E_sTON M. FReENcu, 
Real Estate Broker, 


{7{ North Ave., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 141 Broadway 


THOMAS D. VAN SYCKEL, 
Real Estate & Insurance, 


101 Main St., 
Bound Brook,N.J. 


Telephone 19 B. 


62-64 William St. 
New York City 


Telephone 3241 John. 


SUBURBAN HOMES FOR SALE OR RENT. 
Modern Dwellings Sold on Installments. 
SPLENDID FARMS FOR SALE. 


NOLAN & SWINTON, 


‘Real Estate and Insurance, 


Members of our firm visit New York daily 
and therefore have exceptional facilities for 
handling property in Somerville and vicin 


ity. 
42 WEST MAIN STREET, SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


A. C. Swinton, 
Ke a ret St. t NEW YORK | 32 Nassau St. 


The Suburbanite 


will help you to locate a Home 


on the New Jersey Central. 
Write us. 
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NANG IONACIUO (Gite Dee ING 


FIREPROOF. 


Write for Booklet. 


more! orRANITD 


HOT AND COLD FRESH AND SEA WATER BATHS. 


FAIRBAIRN & WILLIAMS. 


OPEN@ ALL slHEVEAR. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
ae 


Hotel Rudolf 


DIRECT ON OCEAN FRONT. 
OPEN ALL YEAR. 


Rooms with Hot and Cold Sea Baths. American and 
European Plan. Orchestra Daily. Largest, most Modern 
and Metropolitan Hotel on the Coast. 


C. R. MYERS, Proprietor. 


W. S. STEVENS, 


Houses, Farms 


eee AND one 


Building Lots for Sale, 


DUNELLEN, N, J. 


Be =} FR ARERR AM ARCANE LIND SN 


Galen Flall, 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


Hotel and Sanatorium. 


New Brick. With every convenience, in- 
cluding the most elaborate bath equipment 
on the Coast. Hydriatic and Electrical. 
F. L. YOUNG, 


General Manager. 


Booklet. 


THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 


«AND... 


LIGHTING COMPANY 


160 Broadway, New York. 


CAR LIGHTING by the Pintsch System 
CAR HEATING by Steam Jacket System of 


ot water circulation. Return 
and direct steam systems. 


AUTOMATIC STEAM COUPLERS. 


ATEANTIC CITY, N. J. 


+> 


HOTEL DENNIS 


The Dennis is beautifully situated, directly facing the ocean and Board- 


walk. Hot and cold sea water in private baths. 


All Golf privileges. 


WALTER J. BUSBY 
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THE SEASIDE HOUSE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
ACM ERG A (Sage Lee) ey eae te me SoCal 


This Ocean Front Hotel is Open Throughout the Year. 
Elevator, Sun Parlors, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths in 
the House. Covered Walk to the Ocean and all Modern 
Comforts. Capacity 300. Golf Privileges, etc. Orchestra. 


Long ‘Distance Telephone No. 22 WRITE FOR ‘BOOKLET 


CHAS. EVANS AND SON 


She GARDEN 
HOTEL 


ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


HAS NO EQUAL 


American and European plans. 


The only Hotel in Atlantic City employing 
white service throughout. 


200 rooms. 100 baths with sea water. 


Beautiful Gardens on the Roof. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET W.tI. FINCH 
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HOTEL TRAYMORE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Remains open throughout the year. Every known com- 
fort and canvenience for Winter guests. Golf privileges. 
Runuing water in bedrooms. 


TRAYMORE HOTEL CO. 
D. S. WHITE, PRESIDENT. 


Hotel Islesworth 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


On the beach at Uirginia Avenue 


Entirely remodelled. Hot and Cold Sea Water in all baths. Capacity, 500. 
Café. Hassler’s Orchestra. American and European Plans. 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE at Hotel Savoy, 59th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, where rooms can be seserved and general information obtained. 


Osborne € Painter 
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FRANK CRISSMAN, Proprietor 


Open all the Year. 
erate Prices. Cuisine the Best. 


BERGEN POINT, N. J. 


A High-Grade Family Hotel. Excellent Service at Mod- 
Large, Comfortable Rooms, 


Capacity 200 


Thirty Minutes by Central R. R. of New Jersey, from Liberty St. or Whitehall St. Station, West 8th St., Bayonne. 


EXCURSION, 25 CENTS. 


MONTHLY TICKET, $4. 


FIFTY TRIP TICKET, $5. 


WEST 8th ST. STATION. 


If you have BAYONNE, N. J., in mind. 
As a Renter or Buyer of 


COTTAGES, 


Renting from $20 to $45 per Month, or 


FACTORY SITES 


with RAIL and WATER CONNECTIONS. 


We can offer you the best and greatest variety 
and at right prices Write, call or phone. 


CRAFT & ( Ave. C. & West 8th St. 


¢ Bayonne, N. J, Phone 117 
Along the Coast: 
COTTAG ES for Rent and Sale at 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, 
HIGHLANDS OF NAVESINK, 
NAVESINK and HIGHLAND BEACH, 
SEABRIGHT, MONMOUTH BEACH 
and LONG’ BRANCH. 


F. A. MOREHOUSE. 


{ Atlantic Highlands, N. J., and 
1123 Liberty Street, New York. 


Offices: 


BAYONNE CITY, 


25 MINUTES FROM 
NEW YORK. 


COLVILLE 


THE RELIABLE 


Real Estate and Insurance flgent, 


718 AVENUE D, 
ONE BLOCK FROM 33d STREET STATION. 


Will be pleased to show Houses and Lots that are 
for sale or to rentin thiscity. Rents from $15 to $50 
per month. Houses for sale, from $1,500 to $15,000. 
Lots for sale, from $100 to $3,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


THOMAS H. LEONARD, 


REAL ESTATE, 


2 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, 
SOUTH PLAINFIELD, 
AND SUBURBS. 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, 
N. cu fr 
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POLAND SPRING HOUSE sour: porno, maine 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Proprietors OPENS JUNE FIRST FOR THE TWENTY-EIGHTH SEASON 


me we eH 


iE SAMOSEDL ce 0 ae RORUASH EREsKwareR 
ROCKLAND, MAINE 
RICKER HOTEL COMPANY, Proprietors 
ALMON C. JUDD, Manager OPENS JUNE TWENTIETH FOR THE SECOND SEASON 


2 


POLAND WATER DEPOTS: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, London 
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ESTABLISHED 1885. 


ENNIS: & SPOPRPANE 


Merson 2 New York Produce Exchange. 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


/ BANKERS anv BROKERS 


38 BROAD STREET, 


Telephone 560 Broad. NEW YORK. 


Si 


Solicit orders, purchase or sale, 


cash or margin, 


STOCKS: GRA. 
COP PON. 


Sti 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


784 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
1 Newark Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
17 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
N. Carolina Ave. and Board Walk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peoples Bank Building, Passaic, N, J. 
162 Market Street, Paterson, N. J. 


THE 


Suburbanite 


| A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THOSE 
WHO ARE AND THOSE WHO OUGHT TO 
BE INTERESTED IN SUBURBAN HOMES 


Published by Passenger Department, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 


Vol. J JULY, 1903 
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Two Years’ Fresh Air 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


T was my fortune, about fifteen years 
ago, to live in a house in New Jersey, 
eating good food with excellent ap- 

petite, inhaling pure air day and night, 
and soothing my eyes with contemplation 
of green trees and emerald grass. The 
scene of this adventure was on the line 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
and less than twenty miles, I think, from 
the ferry house on the Hudson. 

Literary men belonging, as I do, to 
the inferior and unpopular grades, have 
to live where and how they can; but, once 
in a while, they happen upon a passage of 
good luck, and find themselves in circum- 
stances better than they deserve. When 
I reflect, as I often do, upon the peace, 
health and joy of that period of my ex- 
istence, I am filled with gratitude at the 
beneficence of Providence; and I wonder 
whether I may legitimately hope that 
twice in a single lifetime such a windfall 
as my New Jersey career might befall 
me. I suppose not; but, at all events, as 
some statesman said, the Past is secure; 
and nothing can rob me of the pleasures 
of memory as long as that organ holds 
its seat in this distracted globe. 

I see myself making a smooth and 
rapid transit along a well-built road, and 
alighting at my destination with a cheer- 
ful heart. Other people may drive or 
tides «I prefereto go atoot,, thesrather; 
when the roads are good and the scenery 
pleasant. Pretty, homelike villas line the 
way, not too closely set, but each in its 
own little plot of verdant comfort. The 
tall trees cast their shadow along the 
path; quiet meadows spread themselves 
beyond, and ahead I catch, through the 
interstices of foliage, the line of hills 
which run north and south and look to- 


ward the river. After walking a mile or 
so, I turn to the right, and in a few mo- 
ments behold my own dwelling rise be- 
fore me. Before it stretches a lawn, with 
ample accommodations for a tennis court, 
and so wide that a baseball, struck from 
a point near the fence, falls somewhat 
short of the drive that sweeps up to the 
house door. Behind the house, the hill 
ascends steeply, covered with a thick 
young forest, and on the summit may be 
discerned the battlements of a little tower, 
erected there long ago by somebody who 
loved a wide prospect. The stony path- 
way that leads to that tower will give 
you good exercise for the lungs ere you 
have traversed it; but what an air it is 
that you breathe in! And what a lovely, 
tranquil, rural scene unrolls itself at 
your feet, and far out to the blue horizon! 
New York might be a thousand miles 
away. 

But come into my house, with its deep 
porch, covered with honeysuckle and 
rose vines, and cross the threshold. You 
are in a wide hall, opening on either side 
into big, quiet rooms, tall and spacious ; 
for we are not huddled for room in the 
country, and we can swing the largest 
kind of cats here without mishap. No- 
tice the delicious stillness here; no rattle 
and roar of carts on stony pavements, and 
of trains invading the very heavens over 
your head. You can hear every note 
sung by that thrush over yonder in the 
avenue of evergreens that serves as a 
hedge to the place on the north; and quite 
audible is the thud of the racket striking 
the ball, as one of the children sends a 
Lawson over the net on the lawn. It is 
early yet; let us take our 5 o'clock tea 
under the big butternut that lifts such a 
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superb protection of boughs and leaves 
at the south of the entrance; then we 
may take a turn on the court ourselves, 
and come in for a shower-bath before 
dinner; and then a moonlight stroll to 
the tower on the hill; and at last a sleep, 
so sound and sweet, you might think you 
wereva child) again: 7 Yes, it isa good 
thing to live in the suburbs; you do live, 
there ! 

On  high-days 
charming 
walks, and 
in what va- 
riety “Om 
thre-sturther 
side’of mathe 
hill is a de- 
leercet aubclee 
country, half 
wild, with 
brooks and 
lakes and 
nies anid 
COTtaAgcs:; 
and if you 
stray too far 
from home, 
a ned? aire 
weary, there 
is generally 
a railway 
station not 
fat off, “by 
which you 
Maybe 
swiftly tak- 
enn) tbiavcak 
agains wise 
said, I pre- 
fer walking; 
but if you 
are a wheel- 
ian. elecan 
set no limit to the excursions you may 
take, in all directions; or you. may 
get into a carriage and drive over to 
a neighboring town, where rich folks 
live in most imposing style, amidst a 
display of landscape gardening that sur- 
prises you, and, if you know any of them, 
you may drop in and call, and feel, for 
the moment, as if you owned it all your- 
self. Rich and poor alike were very 
hospitable and agreeable neighbors when 
I lived in New Jersey fifteen years ago. 


and what 


holidays, 


WATER LILIES AT BOUND BROOK. 


But how about winter and _ spring, 
when the rains fall and the snows lie 
deep? Well, I was living out there when 
the great blizzard came along on that 
memorable twelfth of March; and I can 
assure you that I never had a better time 
in my life. I awoke in the morning to 
find the snow lying four feet deep along 
the front driveway; the fence was out of 
sight, and the road looked like a ridge of 
low, white hills. What fun we had dig- 
ging a path 
to the gate! 
It recalled 
memories of 
Lenox and 
Concord in 
the middle 
of “the last 
CoOMIOL etn tive 
ren ewe 
ragpeed a 
sleds and 
statteds te 
Pea oat! Oatien, 
way over to 
the grocer’s, 
a third of a 
mile distant, 
Lome cte Sup 
plies ; it took 
LSet Onder 
hows te 
make that 
j 0 UT new, 
workin 
hard all the 
Hie. 5 wetiat 
we were 
D heating 
diamonds all 
the while; 
and when 
we got back, 
what an appetite for beef and bread 
and pudding! The storm brought 
us a holiday—two or three of them; poor 
old New York was inaccessible; it was 
a regular winter carnival. I was sorry 
when it was over, and we could no longer 
sit at evening in front of those huge 
fires of logs got from the hillside, and 
tell stories in the good old style. Then, if 
never before, did it seem worth while to 
be a suburbanite. 

Later in the spring, I confess that the 
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roads were muddy; and that red New 
Jersey mud is something to reckon with. 
More than one overshoe did I leave in it. 
The little brooks became roaring tor- 
rents, and there was a small lake on the 
tennis court. But nature enjoyed it, and 
so did we; it is very easy to meet and 
overcome this sort of thing; and mean- 


while you are growing young instead of 
old, and the lines are getting wiped off 
your world-worn visage. This was fif- 
teen years ago; I suppose it is even better 
now; but however it is, it is more than 
worth doing; once a suburbanite, always 
a suburbanite, in heart and desire if not 
Ins bach. 


How About the Water? 


By W. H. MOORE, M.D. 
(Consulting Chemist) 


OW about the water?’ 
That question has come to me 
over and over again. It refers to 
the water along the line of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. Those who ask 
the question are those who are inter- 
ested, relatively or prospectively. This is 
the twentieth year of my residence at 
Westfield, in Union county, and it is 
taken 101 sotanied,. Ol as, antiattets Of 
course, that a chemist who has his home 
out in New York’s back yard must nec- 
essarily be acquainted with the character 
of the water; and the matter is, indeed, 
one that has been considered of large 
importance. 

It does not alone require the epidemic 
of typhoid fever at Cornell University 
to teach the lesson of the purity of wa- 
ter supply. For thirty-one years I have 
had more or less to do with this section, 
and if I have one instance of the first 
visit in 1872 more indelibly impressed on 
my mind than another, it is of the Jer- 
seyman who assured me that his well was 
“up and above his cow-yard, sink drain 
and privy vault, and con-se-quent-ly mus’ 
be pure!” Every year the house hunters 
come out, and if they are not seeking 
a home in my immediate neighborhood 
they “stop off” to “confidentially ask the 
question :” 

“How about the water?” 

Whe idea prevails. as, ones ise elads to 
see, that perfect health, whether in the 
individual or community, depends very 
largely on the purity of the water used 
' for drinking and for domestic purposes. 
Of course, we find now and then a per- 
son who triumphantly asserts that he has 
been endangering his health and that of 
his family during a good many years by 
drinking water that has a “bad” taste or 


smell, and are none the worse for it. They 
conclude, therefore, that impure water, 
like strong tea, which the old lady of 
ninety-six was informed was a stealthy 
poison, must be exceedingly slow in its 
action. ‘This may measure up to truth, 
as one man’s poison may prove harmless 
to another, and all do not have the same 
susceptibility to disease. 

Again, there is no doubt that the ha- 
bitual use of pond or reservoir water 
has occasioned much of the mortality in 
towns and cities that make use of the 
water thus stored. 

I have been over the territory of the 
road many times with my eyes open to 
find such foul ponds and reservoirs, and 
I do not know that at the present time 
there is one in use for water supply. It 
is to be admitted that there are foul ponds 
that have been so used in the not distant 
past, but the State Board of Health and 
the local boards have held the whip, and 
the correction has been thoroughly made 
in many localities. This refers to wa- 
ters fouled by sewage, soakage, swamp 
water, cattle excreta, and’ other allied 
means. ‘There are such bodies of water, 
but they do not yield water for any sup- 
ply, and, moreover, it is the custom to 
forbid the cutting of ice from their sur- 
face either for individual family use or 
for selling by the dealer. It is a pleas- 
ure to commend the health officers in 
this regard. 

The same is to be said of the inspec- 
tion of streams, which yield, or have 
yielded, potable water. Last year sev- 
enty sources of contamination were re- 
moved in the State, and but a very few 
of these were on the railroad line. The 
sanitary administration of the State is 
notably thorough, and all along the line 
of the Central the local authorities are 
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quick to co-operate with the authorities at 
Trenton. 

At the present time comparatively few 
towns derive water supply from, running 
streams; and it is the pleasant boast of 
those that are doing so that their water 
sources have been carefully inspected. 
The same is true of the natural lakes 
and reservoirs. I cannot name a single 
instance where there is neglect in this 
particular, and my opportunities for act- 
ual acquaintance have been large. 

Of all waters used for drinking pur- 
poses, undoubtedly a pure spring water 
entirely devoid of mineral substance is 
most wholesome; and the increased de- 
mand for such water in this section in 
recent years has been singularly pro- 
nounced, and as heartily arrived at, as 
in any part of the country, showing there- 
by that the people are sensible of the 
fact that such water is certainly the most 
healthful beverage in the world. Such 
waters, from springs and subterranean 
streams are abundant here, and easily ob- 
tained. Elizabeth, deriving a splendid 
supply from its station at Union, and 
Plainfield, Westfield, and several other 
towns, obtaining theirs from Netherwood, 
are instances that illustrate. These wa- 
ters are remarkably pure, and pumped 
from deep springs. 

The wells, mainly driven and artesian, 
yield a wholesome supply, and there are 
particulars in which that supply is nev- 
or deficient. In the suburbs of the cities, 


in the farm country, and _ particularly 


-among the mountains, these wells have 


been put down in the best mechanical 
order, and) the ;water is: farely, if -ever- 
impure. The old wells that were dug 
years ago are well cared for, and it is 
a common practice of their owners to 
have them regularly cleaned at least once 
a year. ‘The practice of using cisterns 
for storing drinking water is becoming 
obsolete. By urgency and warning I have 
drawn attention to this very important 
subject, and with such uniformly good 
results that I can say that I have never 
testified a second time against any house 
cistern. 

Indeed, ites laaiplcasiire sto cay, nok 
other sanitary engineers, as well as for 
myself, that it is a common experience 
to find all who are at all at fault in their 
water supply invariably ready and will- 
ing to remedy the faults, if possible. 
There is a pride in this matter that takes 
possession of the average well owner, and 
again there is the fear that the sequel 
to untaken advice may mean an inspect- 
or’s visit, with the cognition of State au- 
thorities. 

As a general rule, the people are proud 
of their good water, and are not slow 
about saying as much as they can to 
that effect. And all that has been said 
I can heartily endorse. Ours is good, 
pure water, and we are interested in 
keeping it so, and in maintaining its rep- 
utation. 


ASBURY PARK FROM THE WATER. 
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ON LHE, SAND AT ASBURY “BARK, 


The New Asbury Park and its 


Future 


By HENRY J. BOND 


F one were writing a history of Amer- 
ican summer resorts, it would be 
strange if first place were not given 

to Asbury Park. To begin with, it 1s 
typically American. There is nothing 
like it abroad and the chances are that a 
resort of this character would not flourish 
on the Continent, where a _ different 
standard prevails. The popularity of As- 
bury Park is an emphatic tribute to the 
wholesomeness of our national life. Peo- 
ple flock there by the tens of thousands 
because they like fun—good, rollicking 
fun, uninspired by artificial stimulants to 
hilarity. The saloon and the evils which 
follow in its wake and disgrace many re- 
sorts were barred from the very found- 
ing of this place. 

The way in which Asbury Park came 
into being..will be of interest to those who 
are not already familiar with the story. 
In 1870 the Ocean Grove Campmeeting 
Association had just been formed by 
twelve ministers and twelve laymen of 
the Methodist Church, each subscribing 
$25 to acquire the original sixty acres 
included in the tract. A well-to-do 
brush manufacturer of New York, James 
A. Bradley, was induced to buy a couple 
of lots, and when he went down to in- 
spect the property, he found the little 
community of Methodists somewhat agi- 
tated lest the adjoining property should 
fall into the hands of some one who 
would not be in sympathy with their 
objects and allow nuisances to creep in. 
They aimed to create at Ocean Grove a 
place uncontaminated by the sale of in- 


toxicants and where the Sabbath would 
have proper observance. This was in- 
sured on their own territory, but’ what 
would be the future of the land across 
Wesley Lake, then a wild stretch of sand- 
dunes and scrubby underbrush? This 
tract of 500 acres, now the immensely 
valuable Asbury Park, could then be 
bought for $30,000. There was not a 
foot of cultivated land or a human habita- 
tion on the ground, and the price seemed 
high—to all except Bradley. He had the 
foresight to realize what the possibilities 
were, and he tried to form a company 
for the purchase of the land, but was un- 
successful. He then determined to pur- 


chase it himself, but the owner, hearing 


of the Ocean Grove development, gradu- 
ally increased his price and the negotia- 


tions were allowed to drag along until 


Bradley was finally compelled to pay 
$90,000 for the property. The good 
Methodists were naturally glad to have 
the future of their neighbor thus assured, 
but they thought Mr. Bradley had paid 
very dear for his whistle. But to-day 
they see that it was a shrewd speculation, 
for Asbury Park has an assessable valu- 
ation of no less than four million dollars! 

The great attraction of Asbury Park 
is, of course, its splendid beach and un- 
surpassed facilities for bathing. There is 
tonic in the salt air which sweeps in from 
the broad Atlantic, and the general jol- 
lification which takes place in the surf 
when the tide is in is a wonderful sight 
for people from inland towns or those 
who are familiar only with our lesser 
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A CHARACTERISTIC SCENE ,AT OCEAN GROVE. 


beaches. It seems almost as though the 
immense crowd that disports itself in 
the waves must perceptibly raise the 
level of the water. And such frolics for 
the children! With bare legs, they scam- 
per over the beach in hordes, play tag 
with the waves and build sandhouses or 
dig wells to their hearts’ content. As one 
gazes upon the animated scene, full of 
innocent merriment, he ceases to wonder 
why Asbury Park is for such countless 
multitudes the one place on earth to 
spend a summer’s vacation. Here, truly, 
is an ideal spot for a man to leave his 
family while he returns to his duties in 
the city, assured that they are provided 
with all the elements of a good time and, 
best of all, shut out from evil influences. 

Just now, the cry is for “a greater As- 
bury Park.” This term is not used in the 
sense of acquiring new territory, as in 
the case of “greater New York,” but has 
its origin in the recent acquisition by the 
town of the entire beach front from its 
original owner. Thus Asbury Park passes 
from a monarchy into an independent 
republic. Although the purchase was 
only made this spring, important im- 
provements have already been made. The 
famous old board-walk, worn by the feet 
of innumerable thousands, has been torn 


away, and in its place a splendid espla- 
nade, eighty feet in width, has been laid. 
The ancient curiosities which Mr. Brad- 
ley used to maintain as “playthings for 
the children” have been carted away to 
Crow’s Nest, a grove on Deal Lake, 
where they: will be out of the way of 
promenaders. New jetties are now being 
built out into the ocean and work on 
the esplanade will be continued all sum- 
mer, although in a way not to interfere 
with the convenience of pleasure-seekers. 
There is also talk of making Asbury Park 
an all-the-year-round resort, and with the 
success in this direction of Atlantic City 
as an inspiration, it is likely that the 
movement will succeed. Summer is, of 
course, the natural time to visit the sea, 
but people are discovering that it pos- 
sesses charms at other seasons, and is not 
so bleak and uninviting as men be ex- 
pected even in winter. 

Asbury Park combines the AEN TE 
of seashore, country and lake resorts. 
It is bounded by two fresh-water lakes 
which empty into the ocean, and pos- 
sesses a third lake in the heart of the 
town. Boating, sailing and canoeing are 
popular sports on Deal and Wesley lakes, 
while deep-sea fishing is available from 
the ocean pier or from sea-going yachts. 
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The band concerts are a feature of the 
daily life at this resort. Large crowds 
gather morning, afternoon and evening 
to hear popular music rendered by Con- 
terno’s band. Golf and dancing have not 
been overlooked, and the visitor need 
have no apprehension of ennut. 

The Sandy Hook route makes a de- 
lightful way of reaching Asbury Park, 
as well as the other New Jersey coast 
resorts. These fine boats sail at conveni- 
ent intervals from the foot of Rector 
street, touching at Atlantic Highlands, 
where trains meet the passengers. Those 
preferring an all-rail route will find good 
train service on the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, which is reached by ferry 
from Liberty street or South Ferry. 

In visiting Asbury Park to-day it is 
hard to realize what a barren and unat- 
tractive spot it was only thirty years ago. 
Flowers bloom luxuriantly and the gar- 
dens extend almost down to the beach. 
Splendid driveways extend along the 
coast or invite an excursion into the fer- 
tile agricultural country lying to the west. 
One beauty of this resort is that it is 
within the reach of persons of moderate 
means. It is close enough to the city to 
make transportation a small item, while 
those who cannot afford the fashionable 
hotels will find all the elements of com- 
fortable living in the many small board- 
ing-places. 

When any really new and original plan 
is put into operation, there are sure to 
be plenty of people ready to prophecy 
failure. Because this or that thing was 
never successfully attempted before 
seems to them good reason why it never 


can be done. The customary group of 
pessimists saw only financial catastrophe 
ahead of Mr. Bradley when he announced 
his intention of establishing a great sum- 
mer resort at Asbury Park. These criti- 
cisms were so numerous that in 1877 he 
thought it necessary to make a reply, and 
now that a quarter of a century has 
elapsed and we know the place for the 
success it is, it 1s interesting to see how 
clearly his predictions have been realized: 

“Monmouth County,” said the founder 
of Asbury Park at this early date, “has 
an ocean front of twenty-five miles, and 
a frontage on New York Bay of twenty- 
five miles more. Ten years ago the sea 
front possessed an intrinsic value that 
very few discerned, and because land 
along the shore has been selling during 
the terrible depression in business. at ad- 
vanced rates, and millions have been in- 
vested in building since 1872, the pessi- 
mist says a reaction is sure to come, for 
the reason, perchance, that his ancestors, 
who were shrewd farmers or merchants, 
could not see any special value in sea 
fronts. Coal as an article of fuel was lit- 
tle known in the time of our ancestors, 
and when its use commenced many said 
the new-fashioned fuel would soon go 
out of fashion like hundreds of other 
new-fangled things. But coal is now a 
pathyoty outs civilizations: Ghe isea, the 
sea, the open sea,’ has become a part of 
the hygienic need of the people, and 
Monmouth’s twenty-five miles of sea 
front will attract to its health-giving at- 
mosphere hundreds of thousands yet un- 
born, who will fill the places of those now 
on the stage of action.” 


Where to Live and Get the Most for One’s Money 


DISCUSSION has been going yon 

in the columns of the New York 

Sun about the difficulty of living 

well in the city even on a pretty good 

income, as salaries go. The debate 

started with a wail from a city man of 

family who found it impossible to save 

anything on an income of $4,500. The 

cudgels are taken up on behalf of the 

New Jersey commuter in the shape of 
the following breezy interview: 


“I just dropped in on my way to the 
ferry to say a few words for the suburbs,” 
said a man with a faded sprig of apple 
blossom in his buttonhole, who came into 
the Sun office the other afternoon. 

“In all this discussion over the possi- 
bility of living in New York City on a 
salary of $3,500 a year it seems to me 
that one of the chief issues is being over- 
looked. Why should a man with a family 
and an income of $3,500 a year to spend 
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live on Manhattan Island? Why should 
he even live in Brooklyn? I can’t see 
why, unless he is in politics and has to 
reside in a particular part of the city.” 

The Sun man suggested that there 
might be a reason in the advantages of 
superior communication. 

“Rubbish,” said he with the apple blos- 
som, and he said it with great emphasis. 
“That’s just what I came in to see about, 
and if you'll promise to put something 
about the suburbs in the paper Ill miss 
the 4:45 to-night and take the 5:30, so 
that I can tell you some things. I want 
that chap who can’t support a wife and 
children on $4,500 a year to know what 
an idiot he is to keep on trying to compete 
with richer men in their own particular 
territory.” 

It was promised that the man with 
troubles of his own should have a chance 
to read about the advice, and the ardent 
suburbanite laid down his neatly rolled 
umbrella and prepared to expound. 

“Now,” said he, “I live across the river 
in Jersey, within twelve miles of the City 
Hall. I can get to my home at any hour 
of the day or night in just about the same 
time it takes that fellow who talked about 
Washington Heights to get to his, and in 
quite as short a time as you take to reach 
any of the more desirable parts of Brook- 
lyn which are not completely citified. 

“More than that, I live in a house, not 
yn a flat, on a nicely paved street, within 
five blocks of the water. I have a garden, 
trees and flowers of my own, which I can 
handle as well as look at, and while my 
income does not exceed $4,000 a year and 
averages more nearly $500 less I have 
no difficulty about living comfortably en- 
joying myself and seeing that my family 
does the same and I don’t owe a dollar 
to anybody. 

“T consider that I owe a great part of 
this prosperity to the noble State of New 
Jersey and I want to see Jersey’s end of 
it held up in this question of living com- 
fortably on a moderate income. If I were 
foolish enough to live in Manhattan I 
might have a different sort of tale to tell. 
"First of all, take my house. We are a 
family of five—my wife. two children, 
myself and one servant. We might keep 
two servants on my income, but as we 
find that one good one is all we want, one 
is all we have. 


“To house these I have a nine-roomed 
house, with a bathroom in addition, of 
course. It is within five minutes’ walk of 
the station and a train leaves for New 
York about every half hour—in the rush 
hours, as you say in New York, oftener. 

“T pay $400 a year rent and I have no 
difficulty in getting a good servant at $15 
a month. That’s $180 a year more. 

“L- don't) pretend, mind you, thatemy: 
little town is any Larchmont or Oyster 
Bay or even like the fashionable section 
of Orange. It’s simply a pleasant, pros- 
perous little suburban town with a few 
manufactories on the outskirts and a pop- 
ulation half residential, in the New York 
sense, half factory workers. That’s why 
my rent and service can be set down at 
a reasonable figure. 

“Railway fares, which in a comparison 
with New York living, should perhaps be 
added to rent, cost me personally a little 
more than $4 a month at commutaation 
rates. Suppose we call it $5. Then my 
wife, who comes to town once, or twice 
a week, and sometimes oftener, has a sort 
of family ticket containing fifty coupons, 
on which any number of persons connect- 
ed with her can ride. I suppose that rail- 
way fares cost us altogether about $75 a 

ear. 

“The flat dweller has one advantage 
over me. He has no fuel-to pay for; I 
have, and from the end of November to 
the end of March my fuel bills are high. 
I have a steam heating plant in my house, 
and in cold weather keeping that going, 
with a kitchen stove and an open fire as 
well (which I use more for the conifort it 
suggests than because I need the heat), 
takes three tons of coal a month. But 
then I live on the main line of a coal- 
carrying railroad and coal is much 
cheaper in my town than in New York. 

“Before the coal strike occurred last 
year I was able to buy coal, getting in a 
supply in the summer, when prices were 
down -at $5 a ton; andilocalculatesthar 
heat and gas cost me about $100 a year. 

“My wife tells me that food, particular- 
ly .meat and vegetables, are slightly 
cheaper with us than they are in many 
parts of New York City—certainly as 
cheap as almost in any part outside of the 
big markets like Washington Market. 
Anywav, those markets are practically in- 
accessible to the majority of busy New 
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COMFORTABLE SUBURBAN 


York housewives, so we are even on that 
score. 

“Groceries and dry goods we buy in 
New York from the big department 
siores, which deliver daily without extra 
charge. We buy groceries in fairly large 
quantities to save trouble and I imagine 
thereby save in cost at the same time. If 
we don’t care to order personally we do 


so by mail, for which the stores furnish 


the fullest facilities. 

“T can’t tell you about meat and vege- 
tables except what my wife tells me. That 
isn tf imy department of the firm! But I 
do know that our strawberries and other 
fruit are grown right close by, so we get 
them at first hand before they have been 
jammed into crates and passed along by 
half a dozen salesmen and marketmen. 
And our milk, butter and eggs come to 
us straight from the farm. 

“For amusements there is a country 
club about ten minutes’ walk from my 
house, with golf links on a small scale, 
bowling alleys, a baseball field, tennis 
courts, boating and swimming. It has a 
city home here uptown, and its country 
house is planned as much for women as 
for men. I’m going to keep a catboat 
there this year and in the summer I can 
have all the fun I want right there. The 
club dues are reasonable. 


HOMES ON THE NEW JERSEY CENTRAL. 


“The town has a good library, and be- 
sides that my wife belongs to a reading 
club, and in that way we get all the new 
books we want and we buy such maga- 
zines as we care to read. In the winter 
we come over to the theater once a week 
or so, occasionally we take modest seats 
at the opera and contrive to hear as much 
of the good music and see as many of the 
new plays as if we lived in town. 

“Living in the country we don’t really 
need any vacation, but for all that my 
wife and myself, sometimes alone, some- 
times with one or both of the children, 
have usually taken a two weeks’ trip 
somewhere every year. But I am not 
obliged, as soon as the hot weather comes, 
to send my wife and children away to the 
seashore or the mountains and play 
bachelor for a third of the year, like the 
fellow who wrote to the Sun. I haven’t 
any summer cottage to hire. My home is 
good enough, winter and summer. | 

“Now, of course, I have to look. out 
for that rainy day that troubles W. H. D., 
or whatever his initials are, so much. So 
I can’t spend all my income. That is no 
hardship. I don’t need to; but I kill two 
birds at once, if I may iise that over- 
worked metaphor, by combining saving 
and insurance. | 

“When I got married I took out an in- 
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surance policy for $10,000 at a heavy pre- 
mium which would come back to me, if 
I so desired, at the end of twenty years. 
I can’t get at the money in the meantime 
except by borrowing on my insurance 
policy, and I regard that as a good thing, 
for I follow the old rule of saving one- 
tenth of my income and | invest my part 
of the savings in this way, so that I have 
a fund to fall back on:in case I fell sick 
for a long time, but didn’t die. 
“Altogether I think my expenditure of 
my income would work out about in this 


way 
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“The contingency fund includes amuse- 
ments, vacations, doctor’s bills, when we 
have any, which, thanks to the good fresh 
air and wholesome life of the suburbs, is 
seldom, and such incidental outlay as is 
necessary from time to time. It includes 
also the cost of such entertaining as we 
care to do, which does not come within 
the ordinary household expenses. 

“If we have any unusual expense to 
meet we economize on other items. The 
club item covers dues, tips ‘and such sub- 
scriptions as come in with our part in its 
affairs. The personal expenses are my 
own. I take a drink only occasionally 
and I like a pipe just as well as a cigar 
or they might be heavier. 

“Now, I don’t expect always to be re- 
stricted to an income of $3,500 a year, 
but if I should be and my family expenses 
should increase, as they will when my 
children grow a little older and need a 
further education to supplement that of 
the good public schools in Jersey, that 
schedule is elastic and can be readjusted. 
These things are largely a matter of in- 
dividual management, in which environ- 
ment counts only as much as you permit 
it to do. 
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“All I want to do now is to get the Sum 
to print the case of the suburbs against 
the city and so I take my own, which 
seems to me exactly parallel with that of 
some of the men who have written bewail- 
ing their inability to live in the city, and 
to pay their debts and enjoy life at the 
same time. 

“Why live in the city at all? Where is 
there a town which offers the suburban 


advantages that this does to the family. 


man of small income? Why pack your- 
self and your wife and children into a flat 
when there is all this beautiful country 
around waiting for a population? 

“You print in the Sw for the benefit 
of this chap: W. H. 1D. and the rest that a 


suburbanite invites °em to try living out 
of town. If they will come out to Jersey 
where the grass is green and the air is fit 
to breathe, they will have fewer doctors’ 
bills to pay and they won't need to hire a 
Surier cottage.” 

“What about the mosquitoes?’ asked 
the Sun man. 

“My son,” said the ardent suburbanite, 
taking up his umbrella and preparing to 
depart; “the Jersey mosquito is very 
much of a newspaper fiction. Why, I was 
up on a roof garden right off Broadway 
one night last summer and I was bitten 
there by more mosquitoes in the course 
of two hours than I’d feel in Jersey in a 
lifetime.” 


Amateur Photography for the Suburbanite 


By THEODORE MEEKER 


LOVE for nature, it has been re- 
marked, is not a commodity that 
can be purchased at the counters of 
a department store. It is, however, a sen- 
timent that exists in everybody and only 
needs a little cultivation to bring to the 
surface. Often, in passing through some 
thickly populated tenement districe have 
I glanced up at the towering walls and 
noted the little pots of plants on the win- 
dow ledges. How eloquently they speak 
of the inborn fondness for growing things 
which exists even under the most untfa- 
vorable circumstances. There is nothing 
like a camera to develop this quality of the 
human mind. It teaches one to see things 
in the landscape he has never seen he 
fore and gives vigor to whatever artistic 
impulses he may have been born with. 
Some cynic has remarked that he would 
like amateur photography better if it were 
not for the pictures. It is all very well for 
the expert photographer to ridicule the 
efforts of the beginner, but he forgets the 
days of his own novitiate. What failures 
he made, and what a long string of artis- 
tically valueless pictures he produced. 
Still, the work, with all its disappoint- 
ments, was a pleasure, and in the best 
sense educational. The city resident who 
becomes a suburbanite will do well to take 


up some hobby adapted to his new sur- 
roundings, and none is more pregnant 
with possibilities than that of amateur 
photography. 

There are two kinds of amateur pho- 
tographers—those who simply wish to ob- 
tain permanent records of people and 
scenes, and those who are aiming at artis- 
tic results. ‘The latter class is frequently 
recruited from the former. The new sub- 
urbanite experiences a desire to show his 
city friends what his home looks like out- 
side and in, what he sees to interest him 
in his rambles through the country, and 
forthwith he is tempted to buy a camera. 
He will be wise if at this juncture he 
doubly discounts the glowing pictures of 
happy results that are painted in the ad- 
vertisements of the camera manufactur- 
ers. Even the firm which invented the 
catchy but misleading phrase, “You press 
the button,” etc., has since seen fit to dis- 
card it. Photography, though of the most 
indifferent type, means a great deal more 
than a mere exposure of the plate. Not 
that the purely mechanical part is diffi- 
CulttLomicarn. bubeamoreat® dealtoimex- 
perimenting and spoiling of plates must 
be gone through before the ins and outs 
of focusing, developing and printing can 
be mastered. These are not matters that 
can be acquired from books. Still the 
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A CRANFORD HOUSE FOR SALE. 


game is well worth the candle, and when 
you have once passed the beginner’s stage 
you will find great pleasure in keeping an 
album or portfolio of views that are all 
your own work. You will find much sat- 
isfaction in possessing a record of places 
and things that have since passed out of 
your life. Your guests will be entertained 
in looking over the collection, and you will 
find yourself becoming an adept in the 
telling of surprising tales to go with each 
picture. 

Just at this season is a good time to 
make a start in amateur photography. The 
summer is particularly the photographic 
season, so far as the dweller in the sub- 
urbs is concerned. Not only is the light 
better, but the landscape affords more in- 
viting subjects, notwithstanding many in- 
teresting pictures can be taken when the 
snow is on the ground. It is in the spring 
and early summer, after the foliage is out, 
that the amateur’s hands tingle to get hold 
of his tripod and camera. Yet the begin- 
ner will speedily learn that many views 
that seem attractive to the eye make but 
indifferent pictures. I remember that I 
was tempted to buy my first camera by a 
little lane and cowpath which I used to 


pass in my suburban rambles. How pretty 
that scene looked on the ground glass 
with its vivid greens and wild flowers all 
abloom! Yet it was a very different, sort 
of thing I found on the plate—quite with- 
out pictorial value and altogether com- 
monplace. It was the color contrast that 
gave the scene its interest, and this the 
camera is powerless to interpret. Many 
an amateur has been fascinated with a 
meadow view only to find that his finished 
picture had just about the appearance and 
palpitating interest of a county map. Suc- 
cess in photographing rural scenes con- 
sists in much experimenting and in train- 
ing the eye to look at a landscape from 
the viewpoint of the camera and not that 
of the human eye, which is a very differ- 
ent thing. 

What are the mistakes that the begin- 
ner is likely to make, and how can they 
be avoided? The answer is that he is 
bound to make all of them, and there is 


no way in which they can be avoided at 


the start. No young housewife ever bud- 
ded into a successful cook from the study 
of a cook book, and no amount of instruc- 
tion will prevent the novice in photogra- 
phy from producing pictures of lop-sided 
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scenery or a fence twice the size of the 
house. The beginner may minimize his 
failures by going slow—very slow. Many 
a successful photographer will spend half 
a day in efforts to “compose” a landscape 
view, and then make up his mind that it 
is not worth while, and go home without 
having exposed a plate. Deliver us from 
the amateur who goes about indiscrimin- 
ately snapping his camera at anything and 
everything. 

There is no royal road to success in 
amateur photography, but the beginner 
may find the following hints of some ser- 
vice. Use a glass plate, and in most cases 
a slow plate for landscape work. Don’t 
try to take photographs of foliage on a 
windy day. Be sure that your camera is 
planted firmly. When you wish to con- 
centrate attention on some particular ob- 
ject, focus through the large stop; but if 
it is desired to have all the features of the 
scene sharply defined, focus through the 
small stops. Beware of dust. Wipe your 
lens with a piece of dry silk, and your bel- 
lows with a damp cloth. Damp is also an 
enemy of the photographer, and for that 
reason keep your receptacle for plates off 
the ground. Be very careful not to jar 
your camera, for the slightest movement 
is enough to ruin the picture. In begin- 
ning, keep a written record of all the con- 


Red Bank on 


Bye ek: 


HILE-the name of Red Bank is 
not so closely identified in the 
public mind with the river on 

which it is located as that of some other 
towns—such as Tarrytown-on-the-Hud- 
son, for instance—the title of this article 
is particularly appropriate for the reason 
that Red Bank owes so much of its at- 
tractiveness to its situation on the pic- 
turesque Shrewsbury. This river with 
its splendid opportunities for boating, 
fishing and crabbing, is responsible in 
great measure for the popularity, of the 
town among pleasure-seekers and the lo- 
cation here of the many fine estates of 
wealthy New Yorkers. Among city 
restaurants which make a specialty of 
sea food, Shrewsbury is a name to con- 


ditions under which the plate was exposed 
and developed, so that you can study out 
the cause of your failures and remedy 
them. Be very patient with your nega- 
tives. It is better to spend a whole hour 
in developing a really beautiful negative 
than to rush through a dozen and obtain 
only indifferent results. Whatever you 
do, don’t be in a hurry to secure a collec- 
tion of pictures, and sacrifice quality for 
quantity. So many amateurs seem to go 
upon the plan of seeing how many scalps 
they can hang upon their belt. Two or 
three negatives are quite enough to de- 
velop in an evening. 

And lastly, do not be discouraged by 
your failures ; neither be unduly elated by 
your first success. It is a common thing 
for a novice to secure a really excellent 
picture, but he does not know how he got 
it, and cannot duplicate it. It is akin to 
the experience of the person who picks 
out a winner at his first horse race; but 
with careful study of failures and suc- 
cesses, and an inexhaustible fund of pa- 
tience, ample rewards are sure to come. 
Even if one never becomes an artist in 
photography, he has at least succeeded in 
developing the artistic side of his nature, 
and will be able to get much pleasure out 
of features of the landscape to the beau- 
ties of which the untutored eye is blind. 


the Shrewsbury 


WILSON 


jure with, and the Shrewsbury oysters 
and crabs are the favorites of epicures 
everywhere. But all sea food loses its 
flavor in proportion to the number of 
hours it has been out of the water, and 
to know properly the relish of the succu- 
lent soft shell crab one must journey to 
Red Bank. Up to this point the Shrews- 
bury is really an arm of the ocean. Only 
five miles away are the twin lights of the 
Navesink Highlands, for a first glimpse 
of which the returning voyager across 
the Atlantic so eagerly strains his eyes. 
The salt breeze sweeps in from the ocean, 
giving a welcome relief after a summer’s 
day in the super-heated city. 

Almost without exception the people 
who visit Red Bank for the first time 
are agreeably surprised at its attractive- 
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ON THE SHORE OF THE SHREWSBURY. 


ness, and their greatest wonder is that 
the citizens do not take steps to adver- 
tise it more widely. The reason for this 
may be the lack of a desire to encourage 
anything that might lead to a growth of 
the mushroom order which experience 
has proven is almost sure to be followed 
by an unpleasant reaction in some form, 
or to the fact that there never has been 
any united effort toward this end. 

Nearly all of the towns of Northern 
New Jersey may be classified under one 
of three heads—suburban, summer re- 
sort or independent towns, having indi- 
vidual interests of their own and a life 
separate from the metropolis. Red Bank 
is one of the few places which combine 
all these features. Many people who at 
first visited it only for the heated term 
have been gradually extending the dura- 
tion of their stay until they have become 
all the year round residents. It is notice- 
able that the summer homes are opened 
earlier and closed later each year, which 
marks a tendency to move from the pure- 
ly summer resort into the suburban 
class. Then, too, Red Bank has inter- 
ests of its own, for it is the business cen- 
ter of Monmouth County, and supports 
no less than four banks with deposits of 
over a million and a quarter dollars. 

Red Bank on the Rumson Road would 
be almost as characteristic as Red Bank 
on the Shrewsbury, since this splendid 
driveway, lined with magnificent villas, 
is famed far and wide. Successful busi- 
ness men from New York have invested 
small fortunes here in fine residences and 
well kept grounds. When the popular 
trains roll in from the city they are met 


by many handsome equipages, which 
give the scene gayety and almost the air 
of a summer horse show. 

There are several boat and yacht clubs, 
the more prominent being the Monmouth 
Boat Club and the Shrewsbury Yacht 
Club. A number of members of the lat- 
ter have had built during the past winter 
a class of one design boats from plans by 
Herreshoff, nephew of the Herfeshoffs of 
cup defender fame, and each Saturday 
afternoon a race is held, in addition to 
which many special races are sailed dur- 
ing the week. Of course, there is much 
rivalry in such a class, as each boat, be- 
ing as near a duplicate of the other as 
could be produced, victory depends upon 
the most skillful handling, and, as the 
rules require amateurs to be in charge, 
the owner is usually found at the tiller. 

The Monmouth Boat Club has a pretty 
little home at the foot of Broad street, 
the main street of the town, and enjoys 
a large membership. It has accommoda- 
tions for boats owned by members, and 
also a number of club boats for those 
who do not possess one of their own. 

There is a stretch of water averaging 
about half a mile in width and four miles 
in length, without bridge or obstruction 
of any kind. 

The uninitiated might suppose, upon 
a first glimpse of the Shrewsbury, as it 
passes through Red Bank, that this body 
of water was some inland lake. This 
impression is created by the broad ex- 


‘panse of water and the uniformly high 


banks and the higher hills in the back- 
ground, but a taste of the water would 
at once disabuse the mind of such 
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thoughts and suggest its proximity to the 
more salty ocean. Or if you sounded its 
depths with an oar or pole you would 
find the bottom varying from four to ten 
feet from the surface, quite out of pro- 
portion to the depth of a lake of similar 
size. 

The banks of the river are lined with 
beautiful homes, many belonging to resi- 
dents of New York, and occupied only 
during the summer months, but not a 
few are owned by local people, especially 
those within the town’s limits. 

Unlike other summer resorts, Red 
Bank is far from being “‘dead” in winter. 
Ice-boating then is the great sport, and a 
most exhilarating pastime it is. It is the 
nearest approach to flying man has yet 
been able to invent, and one of the local 
ice-boats—the Scud—has a record of 
three miles in two minutes! Going at 


such astonishing speed, ice yachting may 
appear dangerous, but happily accidents 
have been few and far between. 

Red Bank is credited with 6,000 popu-’ 
lation. It owns its water works, obtain- 
ing its supply from artesian wells. It is 
well equipped with churches of the vari- 
ous denominations and has an excellent 
graded school system. Its stores are 
high class and supply every imaginable 
want. A writer on the attractions of the 
place has truly said: - “Few persons have 
ever come within its influence who have 
not fallen victim to its charms and longed 
to remain. ‘Towns there are with pret- 
tier names, towns with greater wealth, 
towns where modern progress has made 
greater strides, towns where age and tra- 
dition have left their marks, but among 
them all none in the land which exer- 
cises such an indefinable charm.” 


RED BANK IS FAMOUS FOR ITS FINE SHADE TREES. 
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NDICATI\ E> ofthe erowth off ‘the 
| suburban idea” among the best class 
of people are some figures recently 
published, which go to show how small 
is the percentage of population of whites 
of native parentage in our great cities. 
The newly arrived immigrant settles 
down naturally in the city, but the native 
American looks about for a home outside 
of the range of brick and mortar. In 
New York City the percentage of native 
whites of native parentage is reported at 
only 21.5, while in Manhattan Borough 
itis 16.9. Our great cities are cosmopoli- 
tan, but our suburbs are typically Ameri- 
can. A census of New York’s suburbs 
would show a very inconsiderable for- 
eign element, and that only in the form 
of servants. The percentages of native 
whites born of native parents in the pop- 
ulation of our ten largest cities in 1900 
are shown in this table: 


INIENWEATY OT See Bie ceed gta eT tee Mes oP 21S 
Manhattan p> OLougi a saa e 21. Meret ee ee 16.9 
CSET Or: WAI a ea yee te RO aera 20.8 
Piitladelphia’ . psc etek ooh ee ee eed ae 40.3 
SEAL GUS a ree yee ete eae ok Mt es hae 22:0 
BOStOR Tae sae sod oes Se nae oe aks 26.0 
Bat LE het Soar ae ot Seba) ane eee ene te 40.4 
(Sleselanid y cicivsec ere oie ea nae 2209 
Buttalo ne sew lee erie: etc arma? 25.8 
San fanciscO Gicecue dy € oe aed ace ent wee 24.4 
Gincibtiati Sac i: Sado eee eee bison 34.9 


The noticeable thing about this table 
is that the cities having the best devel- 
oped suburbs have the largest percentage 
of foreign population. The inference is 
natural that the bulk of our refined, edu- 
cated people of American stock find some- 
thing distasteful in city life, and prefer 


to have their homes a few miles away, 


even though it means a railway trip back 
and forth each day. 


The case against the city flat is thus 
succinctly stated in an article on “Dis- 
covering a Country Home” in Country 
Life In America: “No power under 
heaven could make us live in New York 
City again. It is no place to bring up a 
family. There is no room ina flat. You 
have too much worthless information 
thrust upon you about your neighbors. 
They, in turn, know all your frailties. 
There is no garden; no chance to keep 
animals; very little light and air; the 
dumbwaiter racks your nerves; you can- 
not sleep; amusements are costly and life 
becomes a burden.” 


One of Arthur Brisbane’s characteris- 
tic editorials in the New York Journal 
has the following suggestive paragraph: 

“How many men go to their business 
and leave their business, and think of 
their business between times, living in 
a close city, and never looking up at the 
stars or thinking of anything except the 
little profit-making that occupies them! 
In such men there live souls made of 
money, and their eyes can only see 
money.” 

Mr. Brisbane seeks to touch on topics 
which are close to the great mass of peo- 
ple, and where can he find one pregnant 
with greater possibilities than the won- 
derful growth of New York’s suburbs 
during the last fifteen or twenty years? 
Does not a suburban home come nearest 
to a sane and wholesome plan of living 
for those whose business interests are in 
the city? In beautiful, if much maligned 
New Jersey, are hundreds of attractive 
communities, untouched by commercial- 
ism, where one may shake off recollec- 
tions of the “close city,’ have a chance 
to “look up at the stars,’ and develop 
something other than “souls which are 
made of money and eyes which can only 
see money.” ‘THE SUBURBANITE com- 
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mends to Mr. Brisbane’s consideration 
the growth of the suburban idea. The 
reasons which have led so many thought- 
ful men to go across the river to rear 
their families will appeal to countless oth- 
ers who, while dissatisfied with the nar- 
row and confined life of Manhattan Is- 
land, are at a loss how to better them- 
selves. 


Some one has been trying to analyze 
the noises of a great city and represent 
by notes on the musical staff the various 
elements of the unceasing roar. The task 
is a thankless one, for nothing short of 
striking all the instruments in the band 
at once will do the subject justice. The 
New York World attempts to tabulate in 
the following schedule some of the chief 
factors which try people’s nerves in the 
city, together with the period of the day 
over which these licensed noises extend: 


Pats tOreanse sa eouig ate an sacs 3 Sra eOror pute 
isle cristina ae ow eee Sunrise to sunset 
Knife erinders... i... Eiseaae ee 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Stati kttiermere as Maer) da cka bade neeis 6 a.m. to IO p.m. 


Hucksters’ and peddlers’ cries..5 a.m. to 12 m. 
Trolley bells, whistles, heavy 

trucking, steel transportation, 

movement of horses and cattle 12 m. to I2 m. 

The human ear is a delicate structure 
and a nervous organism is bound to be 
adversely affected by a steady din. 
Whether the city’s roar and bustle are 
enough to result in a complete nervous 
breakdown or even end in insanity, as 
some contend, is a question for the 
specialist. Certain it is that hundreds of 
nervous people have found their physical 
condition “bettered by a removal to the 
quiet and seclusion of a suburban home. 
Dr. Cyrus Edson is quoted as follows on 
the effect of New York noise on the 
nervous system: 

Noise, by itself, could hardly drive a person 
insane. It is a well-known fact among phy- 
sicians and alienists, however, that persons 
in a semi-insane state or persons who only 
need something comparatively unimportant to 
drive them into an unbalanced condition of 
mind are often made insane by noise. 

Noise as a disturbing factor in many_nerv- 
ous diseases is even more common. Physi- 
cians commonly find it necessary when treat- 
ing patients with nervous diseases to prescribe 
as the most potent method of effecting a cure 
an absolute quiet and removal from the city’s 
din. 

It is a well-known fact that persons who 
have long led the quiet life of the country on 
coming to the city suddenly become tremend- 
ously fatigued. It is the city’s din which does 


it. I have known of people to fall asleep 
within an hour after reaching the city—the 
noise of the streets had so soon completely 
fatigued them. 

There is not the slightest doubt that noise 
is wearing and exhausting upon the nervous 
system. 


Even if a person is obliged to endure 
the city’s noise during the day in order 
to make a livelihood, he can secure a 
night of peaceful rest in a suburban 
home. Sleep is nature’s sweet restorer, 
and when it is persistently interrupted 
there are bound to be evil effects, even 
though it may not go to the extent of a 
physical breakdown. 


Suburban towns need press agents al- 
most as much as actresses. Having estab- 
lished an attractive little community, the 
next thing is to let the public know about 
it. Real estate agents and railroads do 
a great deal of missionary work in this di- 
rection, but too often a pretty town will 
“waste its fragrance on the desert air” 
because there is no one to spread abroad 
reports of its attractions. A few years 
ago a certain little place in New Jersey 
was most skilfully exploited through the 
columns of the daily press. All sorts of 
unusual things seemed to be happening 
there, and many were the entertaining 
stories that appeared in the dailies and 
kept the name of the particular suburb in 
the public mind. Those not on the inside 
did not know that the reason for this was 
that the town happened to be the resi- 
dence of Mr. H. C. Bunner, the author, 
and editor of Puck. He would describe 
ordinary occurrences with such consum- 
mate literary skill that the papers were 
elad to print the skits, and the public 
came to regard the town as an unusually 
interesting place. It was a labor of love 
with him, and his contributions were 
never signed. Even the acquisition of a 
pet donkey by some child was enough of 
a peg for him to hang a breezy story 
upon. Since Mr. Bunner’s death, a few 
years ago, the town has been less heard 
from, although no doubt the material is 
there just the same. All property own- 
ers are benefited by the right sort of pub- 
licity given to a town. The big cities 
spend a great deal of money for publicity 
through their boards of trade, and subur- 
ban communities would be benefited by 
doing something of the same kind, though 
necessarily on a smaller scale. 
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The New Boat to the Highlands 


Residents of Asbury Park just now are 
congratulating themselves on the fact that the 
latest and finest addition to the flee: of steam- 
boats plying in New York Harbor has been 
named in honor of this popular resort. The 
finishing touches on the new boat have been 
given and she has been formally turned over 
by her builders to the owners, the Central 
Kailroad of New Jersey, who will run her on 
their famous Sandy Hook route. She is a boat 


which any city might be proud to have for a 
namesake, and the citizens of Asbury Park 
have expressed their appreciation by present- 
ing her with a handsome, large silver cup. 
The St. Johns, which has long been engaged 


CUP PRESENTED TO THE NEW STEAMER BY THE 
CITIZENS OF ASBURY PARK 


in this service, has been withdrawn for excur- 
sion use, so that the Sandy Hook Fleet now 
consists of the Monmouth, Sandy Hook and 
the new Asbury Park. The latter naturally 
takes the leadership, as she is considerably 
larger and capable of higher speed than her 
sister ships. Experts who have examined her 
critically are enthusiastic over her graceful 
lines and natty appearance. ae 
The Asbury Park was built by the William 
Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. The contract provided 
that she should be a twenty-knot boat, and on 
the trial trip, which took place in the open 
sea, she surpassed these requirements by half 
a knot. The new boat thus takes her place 
as the fleetest of her class. She should be 
able to reduce the record from New York to 
the Highlands by ten minutes. Every minute 


counts with the great financiers and wealthy 
business men who patronize this line. 

The Asbury Park is forty feet longer than 
the largest of her sister ships. The exact 
measurements are 308 feet in length by 51 
feet 4 inches in breadth. In general plan ot 
construction she resembles the Monmouth and 
Sandy Hook, but the skilled eye will take in 
many points of improvement. In machinery 
and luxuriousness of outfit, the latest word 
has been said. It is sometimes remarked that 
this is an age of specialism, and the Asbury 
Park is an impressive example ot this tend- 
ency. She was planned to perform a certain 
work and nothing else. There are no pro- 
visions for carrying freight, but everything 
that will add to the comfort of passengers on 
a short trip has been included. Furthermore, 
careful consideration was given in designing 
her, to the fact that she is intended for use in 
the summer months only. She is bound to be 
cool and airy on the hottest days, and there 
are no dark or stuffy corners. From every 
point her passengers have a good view of the 
beauties of the bay and passing craft. There 
are thirty-five private state-rooms, all of which 
have been engaged for the season by promi- 
nent New York families having summer estates. 
on the Jersey Coast.. Each is prettily decorated 
according to a color scheme of its own, and 
is furnished with summery willow chairs and 
couches, with cushions of plush. The exclusive 
occupants of these rooms have a private deck 
of their own, each room opening up it by a 
screen door and a storm door. There are 
electric annunciators and push buttons to turn 
on the electric lights, just as in any well- 
regulated hotel. The electric lighting of the 
boat, by the way, is a notable feature. There 
are 360 incandescent lights with shaded bulbs, 
and at night when the boat is all ablaze she 
presents a picture of a floating fairy-land with 
the brilliant illumination streaming through 
her many windows. 

The feature of the Asbury Park which ap- 
peals to people versed in the building of boats 
of this class is her great strength of hull and 
rigidity. Notwithstanding her powerful en- 
gines and rapidly revolving twin screws she 
moves with remarkable evenness and absence 
of vibration. Her sea-going qualities were 
amply demonstrated in her week’s trial on 
the open ocean, and her chief engineer enthusi- 
astically remarks that he would not hesitate 
to take her to China. She is evenly balanced 
like a pair of scales, and is trimmed with great 
ease. Her normal draft is 10 feet 10 inches, 
and it requires twenty tons of extra weight to 
sink her an additional inch in the water. The 
hull is built of steel and is divided into five 
water-tight bulk-heads. 

Capt. J. L. Braisted, late of the St. Johns and 
senior captain of the fleet, has been placed in 
command. There is a crew of about fifty 
men, exclusive of the commissary department. 
These are a first and second officer, purser, 
three engineers, electrician, six oilers, two 
auxiliary men, two water tenders, twelve fire- 
men, two stewardesses, eight porters and 
twelve deckhands. Aft on the main deck are 
a package room, barber shop with three chairs, 
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newsstand, purser’s office and men’s lavatories. 
The latter are specially commodious and 
equipped with the latest sanitary appliances. 
There is running water all over the boat. 

The Asbury Park will consume about fifty 
tons of coal a day and is fitted with the How- 
den system of forced draughts. 


Vice-President Besler’s Speech Accepting 
the Cup 


Mayor Keator, Members of the Common 
Council, Board of Trade of Asbury Park, and 
Friends of Asbury Park: On behalf of the 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, I 
accept, and sincerely thank you, for this beau- 
tiful cup, and wish to reciprocate the thought 
that this token may be but the beginning of a 
friendship lasting—not only so long as the 
good ship Asbury Park plows the briny waters 
of Old Ocean—but through all time. 

For the past year it has been the constant 
aim and endeavor of the present management 
of the Central Railroad Company of New Jer- 
sey to make its line the popular, and so to 
speak—the Home Road of the communities 
which it serves. We wish, if possible, to do 
the greatest good to the greatest number, and 
if we succeed shall probably have accomplished 
all that we can reasonably hope to achieve. 

With this thought in mind, we have fallen 
into line and caught step with the new and 
progressive movement which the citizens of As- 
bury Park have inaugurated, and when there 


came the question of a name for our new boat, 
we reasoned by analogy that this splendid 
steamer, typifying progress, and standing with- 
out an equal, the Queen of the Waters of New 
York Bay, should be given a name of kindred 
spirit, and the result was the selection of the 
Queen of the Eastern Shore, on the New Jer- 
sey coast—Asbury Park. 

It is indeed pleasant to be thus surrounded 
by friends and acquaintances in whom you have 
an interest, and who have a greater or less 
interest in you. We have with us to-day as our 
guests, our friends of the newspaper fraternity, 
who have been good enough to come and par- 
ticipate, and help make this day the complete 
pleasure and success which we would have it, 
and I will take this opportunity of expressing 
our thanks for their kind words of commenda- 
tion, and other courtesies extended to us dur- 
ing the past year. We appreciate the fair treat- 
ment we have generally received. 

To those friends also, who have, by their 
efforts, assisted in the success of this occasion, 
I wish, on behalf of the management, to extend 
our sincere thanks. 

And now, in conclusion, allow me to again 
thank the citizens of Asbury Park for this 
beautiful loving cup, and may the sentiment 
which has inspired it remain forever indelibly 
and indissolubly implanted in our minds and 
hearts. May the Central Railroad Company 
of New Jersey, the city of Asbury Park, and 
Progress, stand linked together, synonymous, 
one for all, all for one. 


HATHAWAY INN 


And Cottages, 
DEAL BEACH, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. 


... New Jersey’s Finest Resort... 


For Rates and Reservations apply to 
W. H. WARBURTON, Proprietor, 


Deal Beach, N. J. 
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Before awarding your Contract 
for ‘Painting and “Decorating 


BE SURE AND CALL ON THE 


CHICAGO 
VARNISH COMPANY 


For information regarding Specifications, as well as to 
see their New Novelties for WOOD FINISHING— 


WEATHERED OAK, MISSION AND COLONIAL WOOD TINTS. 
ARCHIEEGEURALS BINIS HES 


of the Very Finest Manufacture. 
FLOOR FINISHES A SPECIALTY: 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
32 Dearborn Avenue. 22 Vesey Street. | 66 High Street. 


Dont Travel-— 
CHARLES B. KINNAN 
ik E 'G FE Pp H () N FE GENERAL, ADVERTISING AGENCY 


95-97 LIBERTY STREET, 


Telephone Service is the quickest Be Na ae ae 


messenger for all messages to all ‘TELEPHONE 2346 CorTLANDT 
places at all hours. 


LOW RATES, 


EFFICIENT ASERUVIGE. 


NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 
15eDeyusineet: COMPANY | KOAAI 


411 West 38th Street. 
220 West 124th Street. ; 
616 East 150th Street. | FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


A SPECIALTY 


CHARLES B. KInNAN ALBERT B. KINNAN 
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AvaustTus D. SHEPARD, 
Chairman of the Board. 


THEO. H. PErEriee President. 
WARREN L. GREEN, Vice-Pres. 
JARED K. MYERS, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
JOHN E. CURRIER, Sec’y & Treas. 
F. RAWDON MYERS, Ass’t Treas. 
DANIEL E. WOODHULL, Ass’t S2c’y. 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, 


78 to 86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BusInEss FOUNDED 1795. 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS OF BONDS ano STOCK CERTIFICATES 


And all other documents requiring security. 


SAFETY COLORS. 


SAFETY PAPERS. 
Work executed in fire-proof buildings. 


—_ O——_. 


RAILWAY PRINTING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Railway Tickets, Maps, Folders and Illuminated Show Cards of the 


most approved styles. 


Numbered, Local and Coupon Tickets of any Size, Pattern, Style or Device, with 


Steel Plate Tints. 


LITHOGRAPHIC anp TYPE PRINTING OF ALL KINDS. 


J. C. THOMPSON, 


THE 
NEW YORK 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Automatic 
Quick Action Air Brakes 


— TOR 


FREIGHT CARS, LOCOMOTIVES, 


AND) == 


PASSENGER CARS. 


C. A. STARBUCK, 


PRESIDENT. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WOR 


BROAD AND 
NARROW GUAGE 
SINGLE EXPAN- 
SION AND 
COMPOUND 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., 


YEAR-BOOK 
ON REQUEST 


fir ALLENTOWN COLLEGE wis. 


Be best facilities for intellectual training of high 
order. Academic and Collegiate courses. 
Fspecial attention to music, art and 
elocution. Influences are those of a 
refined home. Personal supervision and 
instruction to snit individual needs, 
Buildings comfortable, furnishings mod- 
ern and complete. Location offers the 
advantages of an educational center. 

Gymnasium. Terms $230 to $450, 

Rey. J. W. Knappenberger, A. M. 

Allentown, Pa. 


| ADVERTISING 
1 3 Park Place AGENCY 


| NEW YORK 
Newspaper, Magazine 
2oOo General 222 
Ideas, Designs, Plans and Estimates furnished 

O. A. WARSH, GEN’L Moar. G. E. BARTON, Bus. Maa. 


Amsterdam Press } 
NEW YORK 


OPE LEE'S WORKS 
3&3 Park Place 45 Rose Street 


MAKERS OF ARTISTIC 
BOOKLETS, FOLDERS 
CATALOGUES, Etc. 


fF Hotel @ Transportation Printing 
iB a Specialty 
WOOL A. MARSH, GEN’LMar. G. E. BARTON, Bus. MGR. 


oe 


MINE, FURNACE 
and INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES, 


ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
and ELECTRIC 
TRUCKS. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PA USS. A: 
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CORNER BROAD AND 
WEST GRAND ST., 


pincer 


Union County 
Trust Company 


CAPITAL, $200,000. SURPLUS, $100,000. 


TRANSACT a general banking and trust business. In- 

terest allowed on deposits. Issues letters of credit 
payable in any part of the world. Takeschargeof Estates, 
and acts as Adminstrator, Executor, Guardian, etc. Safe 
Deposit Boxes for rent. Accounts of Merchants, Individ- 
uals and Corporations solicited. 


FRANK BERGER, PRES. THOMAS N.McCARTER, ViICE-PRES. 
CHARLES H. K. HALSEY, SEc'Y AND TREAS. 


ohe 
Burkely Hotel 


Broad Street 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Rates, $2.00 per day 


Near R. R. Station 


Ww. H. HULSKAMPER, Mgr. 


The ELIZABETH ... | 


Real Estate Agency 


A. D. MULFORD 
& SON, 


233 BROAD STREET [near Station] 


L. D. ’Phone 234. 


HOUSES OF ALL KINDS 


For Sale or Rent. 


BUILDING LOTS. 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Our Specialty is High-Class Residen- 
tial Property. 


CALL, WRITE, OR ’PHONE. 


The Yorkshire 


is delightfully situated on Sixth Avenue, one block from the 
Ocean and Beach Promenade a full view of which may be 
had from any of the rooms. 


Its location is one of the best 


in the city, being in the centre of North Asbury Park s ex- 
clusive hotel and cottage district. 


North Asbury Park, N. J. 


Reduced rates for May June, September and October. 


HARRY DUFFIELD, Proprietor. 


HOTEL MONMOUTH 


On the Ocean Front. 


Two whole squares of unobstructed view of Ocean. 


ASBURY PARH, N. J. 
WM. APPLEGATE. 


Henry Lempeck, President. 
Tuomas CoGan, Vice-President. 
Epwakrop S. Pierson, Secretary and Cashier, 
ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Comptroller. 


Greenville 
Banking and Trust 
Company, 

166 OCEAN AYE., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


This Company is under conservative management, has 
ample capital, and courteous treatment is 
accorded to all customers. 


BEST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TO BE HAD. 


If You Are Looking for a 


|'SUBURBAN HOME 


It may be to your interest to 
make an appvintment with 


GEORGE W. DAY, 
Dunellen, N. J. 


and examine some of the properties he has for sale 
and talk over the advantages of this borough 
as a place of residence. 
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veo ee |] Westfield Hotel 


WESTFIELD, N, J. 


Real Estate Agent and Appraiser Westfield, 1. 4. 


EXCELLENT CUISINE 
WHERE TO LIVE. RAN STEN Ly =t RADE SOLICITED 
18 1-2 Miles From New York. BUFFET 


pie ay: above tide-water at stations on line of Central 

ailroad of New Jersey—Elizabeth, 3: ft.; Roselle, 80 ft.; 

Cranford, 74 ft.; Westfield, 130 ft.; Plainfield, 113 ft.; i Samuel Godshalk, Proprietor 
Bound Brook, 35 ft. 


WEST 8th ST. STATION. 


If you have BAYONNE, N. J., in mind. Established 1868. Telephone 2-A,. 
As a Renter or Buyer of 


COTTAGES, 
SS eee WELCH BROS., 


FACTO RY S | T ES Decorators and Dealers in 


with RAIL and WATER CONNECTIONS. ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, WESTFIELD, 


We can offer you the best and greatest variety 


and at right prices. Write, call or ’phone. PICTURE FRAMES, N J 
CR AFT & C Ave. C. & West 8th St. PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES. mica: 
e Bayonne, N. J, ’Phone 117 ; b OSs. 


W. S. STEVENS, [tye SAFETY CAR HEATING 


Houses, Farms LIGHTING COMPANY 
ag 160 Broadway, New York. 
Building Lots for Sale, CAR LIGHTING by the Pintsch System 


CAR HEATING by Steam Jacket System of 
DUNELLEN, N, Ah; hot water circulation. Return 


and direct steam systems. 


AUTOMATIC STEAM COUPLERS. 


Along the Coast: 
COTTAGES for Rent and Sale at 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, 
HIGHLANDS OF NAVESINK, 
NAVESINK and HIGHLAND BEACH, 
SEABRIGHT, MONMOUTH BEACH 
and LONG BRANCH. 
A SUBURBAN HOME FOR NEW YORK F. A. MOREHOUSE, 
BUSINESS MEN. & 96 TRAINS DAILY. Offices: § Atlantic Highlands, N. J., and 
Peeeicpnyien Prop. ROSELLE, N. J. (123 Liberty Street, New York. 
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PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM, 


SOMERSET STREET, 


Fine Location, New House. 


X-Ray, Massage, Medicines and Water Treatment. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


All kinds of Baths, Electricity, 


eH 


Catal_.gues on Application. 


Nake Re 
Real Estate Broker 


Houses and Farms for sale. 
Houses, furnished and unfurnished, 
for rent. 


Orrices LT" NOR TA AVENUE, 
PLAINE BID AVey.: 


MODERN RESIDENCES 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


EtsToN M. FRENcu, 
Real Estate Broker, 


171 North Ave., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 141 Broadvray 


THOMAS D. VAN SYCKEL, 
Real Estate & Insurance, 


101 Main St., 
Bound Brook,N.J. 


Telephone 19 B. 


62-64 William St. 
New York City 


Telephone 3241 John. 


SUBURBAN HOMES FOR SALE OR RENT. 
Modern Dwellings Sold on Installments. 
SPLENDID FARMS FOR SALE. 


NOLAN & SWINTON, 
Real Estate and Insurance, 


Members of our firm visit New York daily 
and therefore have exceptional facilities for 
handling property in Somerville and vicinity. 


42 WEST MAIN STREET, SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


A. C. Swinton, 
” eS eee St. | NEW YORK } 32 Nassau St. 


The Suburbanite 


will help you to locate a Home 


on the New Jersey Central. 
Write us. 
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THE SEASIDE HOUSE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
VO AeS flee Yh Adeek i SORE 


This Ocean Front Hotel is Open Throughout the Year. 
Elevator, Sun Parlors, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths in 
the House. Covered Walk to the Ocean and all Modern 
Comforts. Capacity 300. Golf Privileges, etc. Orchestra. 


Long ‘Distance Telephone No. 22 WRITE FOR ‘BOOKLET 


CHAS. EVANS AND SON 


Che GARDEN 
HOTEL 


ATLANTIC Cry, N. J. 


HAS NO EQUAL 


American and European plans. 


The only Hotel in Atlantic City employing 
white service throughout. 


“200 rooms. 100 baths with sea water. 


Beautiful Gardens on the Roof. 


W.I. FINCH 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


i) 
“I 
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Mauch Chunk Switchback 


Summit Hill 
@ Railroad 


Cars run on frequent intervals 
through Mountain Scenery 
unsurpassed for beauty and 
grandeur. 


A Circuit of eighteen miles 
and an ascent of 1,060 feet 


In operation from middle of May to November first 
COMPLETE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


ALONZO BLAKSLEE. General Manager. MAUCH CHUNK, PA. Superintendent, ASA P. BEAKSLEE. 


ATLANTIC CITY) Galen Flall, 


THREE HOURS ATLANTIC CITY. 
FROM 
NEW YORK Hotel and Sanatorium. 
VIA 


New Brick. With every convenience, in- 


N EW J EK R & EY cluding tae: elaborate bath Seamivint 


on the Coast. Hydriatic and Electrical. 


CENTRAL Booklet. F. L. YOUNG, 


General Manager, 


ATEAN TIC. Cling Nea, 


FIREPROOF: 


HOEREL sl RAs 


HOT AND COLD FRESH AND SEA WATER BATHS. 
Write for Booklet. OPEN <ALL THE AYE Are 


FAIRBAIRN & WILLIAMS. 
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Ocean Grove Asbury Park 


THE TWIN CITIES BY THE SEA. 


Greatest Musical Resort in America. 

Permanent Chorus of 400 voices. 

Permanent Orchestra of 60 Artists. 

New York Festival Chorus in Special 
Concerts 

Auditorium Seating 10.000 people. 

Few Minutes’ Walk from Asbury Park 
Hotels. 

Three Concerts Each Week 

Great Religious Services on Sunday. 

Low Rates of Board in Hotels and 
Cottages. 

Positively No Mosquitoes in Ocean 
Grove, 

A Sheltered, Shaded City by the Sea. 

Board-walk connects with Asbury Park. 

Detailed Summer Programme sent free. 


wy 
TALI ESEN MORGAN, 


Musical Director, 


Auditorium, Ocean Grove, 


President Roosevelt addressing an audience of 12,000 N 
in the Ocean Grove Auditorium. . J. 


Location not surpassed by anything on the Jersey coast. 


Directly on the board-walk. Ocean Pathway, three hundred 
Al fi Ol JF EN feet wide, on the south. View of Ocean unobstructed. 
2 ot ot ot 
NO MOSQUITOES. NO MALARIA. Artesian water 
used. House with an established reputation. Send for 


Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Telephone 137. booklet. 


MEPs WISWELL. 


GREEINGS 2EL© TE, 


8th and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
315 Rooms at $1.0) per Day and Upwards. 


Baths and all modern conveniences. Famous Restaurant connected with this Hotel. 
Local and Long Distance Telephones in Rooms. Table de'Hote Dinner, 12 to 8 P. M., at 50 cents. 
Music by Prof. Jno. A. Meyer's Orchestra, 12 to 2, 6 to 8, 1030 to12 P. M. 


MAHLON W. NEWTON, Prop. 
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ASBURY: PARK UN | 


The Queen of Ocean Resorts. 
54 MILES FROM NEW YORK. 
Excursion Ticket, $3.60. 


EXPRESS VESTIBULED TRAIN “SERVICE 
Al, (HREOQULENT PAINTERVALS =) DAIP Ye 


IN THE GARDEN SPOT OF NEW JERSEY. 
SAFEST BEACH IN THE WORLD. 
NOT A DROWNING ACCIDENT IN ITS THIRTY YEARS’ 
EXISTENCE AS “Ay SEASIDE RESORT 
ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM MOSQUITOES. 


Three picturesque lakes for yachting, canoeing, rowing and fishing. 

Three Daily Concerts by Conterno’s Military Band. 

Superb 27-hole Golf Grounds within ten minutes’ stage or trolley ride. 

“Finest Golf Course in the Country.”—Vardon. 

‘“ Grandest Green and Links in America.’’—Taylor. 

Miles upon miles of the most perfect and picturesque drives in the country. 
Healthful, sweet scented, piney atmosphere. Only a half mile back from the ocean. 
Invigorating ocean ozone at your very door. 


A NEW BOARD WALK, 


seventy feet wide, running the entire length of the city, affording a matchless marine 
panorama by day. Brilliantly illuminated by Electricity every night until dawn. 


HOW :1TO "REACH ASBURY PARK, 


Central R. R. of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street and Annex from foot of White- 
hall Street; New Jersey Southern R. R., Pier 8, North River, Sandy Hook Route. 


Bureau of Information with Personal Representative in Charge, 
1364 BROADWAY, ABOVE 36th STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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ASBURY PARK HOTELS. 


A “MODERN HOTEL BY-THE-SPA. 


HOTEL COLUMBIA 28 ge 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 
Rooms en suite with private hall. Private Automobile Service, 
Capacity 400 MAINTAINING A REFINED PATRONAGE. Booklet 
W. HARVEY JONES, Owner and Manager. 


Ole eee ee NaN @e iN Ee 
_ ASBURY PARK. 
Entirely Rebuilt and Refurnished. One and a Half Blocks from Ocean. 
Capacity 200. ‘Booklet. THOS NOBLE. 


Fel e Plgs ee e S eEee IN Sevel CG. IS, 


FOURTH AND KINGSLEY STREETS, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Directly on the Beach, noted for its high standard and excellence. 
MORGAN & PARSONS. 


HOTEL 
W BEACH FRONT HOTEL 
elling ton SELECT AND HOMELIKE 
NORTH ASBURY PARK 


Mlustrated Booklet. fa BIGGS SMITH, Owner ana Proprietor. 


Sow VIN Sei aA ANE Pee 
ASBURYE_LPARK, 
One B'ock from Beach and New Board Walks. 


Send for Booklet. JOHN ROCKAFELLER’S SON, Proprietor. 
THE VICTORIA, 
THIRD AND OCEAN AVENUES, ASBURY PARK. 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 
Steam Heat and Sun Parlor. Cpen from Easter to Thanksgiving. 


S. KEMPE. 
elles @O ely ingles sls ele eee) le, 
CORNER FOURTH AND OCEAN AVENUES, ASBURY PARK. 


Spacious Veranda with Ocean Front. Terms and information on application, 
BANTA & HILYARD. 


BZ 
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CINITERS SPA PES 


EXPRESS COMPANY | 


Forwarders to all Parts of the World. 


MONEY ORDERS SOLD, PAYABLE EVERYWHERE. 


MONEY BY TELEGRAPH. 


THE UNTRED; STATES EXPRESS» COMPANY'S. EXCLUSIVE 
FAST EXPRESS 4PRAINS AFFORD SUPERIOR FAGILITIES. 


Unsurpassed Service to Suburban Points. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


47-49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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WHO ARE AND THOSE WHO OUGHT TO 
BE INTERESTED IN SUBURBAN HOMES 


e 
wows 


Published by Passenger Department, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 


Vol. J AUGUST, 1903 No. 5 
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The Beginnings of Suburban New Jersey | 


By SPENCER BAYNE 


T is not generally known that John 
Jacob Astor, the first of the name, was 
at one period in his life a New Jersey 

suburbanite. Unlike many who now seek 
a home across the Hudson, his motive 
was not that of economy, for at the time 
he removed from New York he was a 
power in commerce and finance and was 
rated as the richest man in America. 
Some say that his object in making New 
Jersey his home was to obtain a legal 
residence in the State, but more probably 
he was attracted by its beauty and seclu- 


sion. It was in 1828 that Astor Villa 
was built in Hoboken. It is still standing 
plus some modern improvements, and 


many were the celebrities in the world of 
literature and the stage which he enter- 
tained there." The Hoboken of those 
days, be it remembered, bore quite a dif- 
ferent reputation from the city as we 
know it now: It was then known as 
“Hoboken, the Beautiful,’ and its fame 
as the most popular pleasure ground in 
the United States extended across the 
ocean. Memories of the so-called “Elysian 
Fields” have not yet faded from the rec- 
ollection of people still living. During 
the summer months Hoboken was the 
favored resort of New York’s fashion- 
able set, who journeyed across the river 
in the boat “Fairy Queen,” leaving the 
foot of Canal street. Not only were there 
charming rural walks along the river 
bank and forest glades cooled by ocean 
breezes, but there were many popular 
forms of amusement, such as the camera 
obscura, mountebanks with their booths 
and the wonderful aerial railway devised 
by Colonel Stevens. That Hoboken was 
then favored by the elite is evidenced by 
the fact that Madame Jumel, once arbiter 
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of fashion in New York, used to boast in 
her later days that she had snubbed the 
great Astor on the Hoboken green. But 
he probably did not take it very much to 
heart, for Astor Villa was visited by a 
brilliant group of people who had more 
than aristocratic tradition to recommend 
them; Washington Irving and Martin 
Van Buren were frequent guests of the 
New Jersey suburbanite and Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, the poet and wit, lived for some 
time under his roof—there, no doubt, 
composing the lines celebrating the beau- 
ties of New York’s harbor: 


“Sparkling in golden light his own roman- 
tie Day, 

Tall spire and glittering roof and battlement, 

And white sails o’er the calm blue waters 
bent, 

Green isle and circling shore are blended 
there 

In wild beauty. When life is old 

And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 

Its memory of this.” 


Jersey City was another place which, 
in the early part of the last century, was 
occupied as suburban homes by wealthy 
New Yorkers. Colonel Richard Varick, 
mayor of New York from 1789 to 1801, 
was one of the first to realize the advan- 
tages which New Jersey offered to those 
fond of rural quiet. Six years after his 
retirement from office, in 1807, he gave 
up his handsome residence in Pine street 
and with Anthony Dey and Jacob Rad- 
cliff, two prominent leaders of the New 
York bar, founded the little city of Jersey. 
At the time of his removal, he was worth 
half a million dollars, a vast fortune for 
those days. During the latter part of the 


_Revalution, Col. Varack had sbeen Wash- 
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of his household. Prior to that he was 
inspector-general at West Point on the 
staff of Benedict Arnold. He built a 
pretentious mansion, surrounded by 
beautiful gardens which extended down 
to the water-front. This building, too, is 
still standing, although now shabby and 
sunk to the low estate of an Italian tene- 
ment house. Like the modern suburban- 
ite, entertaining his city friends was a 
pleasurable part of his life, and many 
were the gay coaching parties he gave 
through the quaint Dutch villages of New 
Jersey. His great plum-colored coach, by 
the way, was a present from Washington 
himself, and relics of it are still said to 
exist in Jersey City in the shape of ma- 
hogany side-panels and silver teaspoons 
made from the Washington arms and 
initials, 

Jersey City also furnished a refuge for 
Aaron Burr in his later days. In 1830, 
wearied of New York, he rented from 
Col. Varick a dwelling known as the 
White House. Here he wrote his 
memoirs and lived in general a life of 
seclusion. Communication with New 
York was then in a primitive state, and 
James Parton tells-a story of Burr s:te- 
turning in a rowboat to Jersey City late 
‘one evening, after witnessing a perform- 
ance by Fanny Kemble, and being almost 
swamped in a storm of wind and rain. 
It required an hour’s hard rowing to 
make the trip, quite a contrast to the 
comfortable and quick ferry boats of to- 
day. 

In tracing the beginnings of suburban 
New Jersey mention should be made of 
the organization known as the “Jersey 
Associates.” They introduced many im- 
provements about Paulus Hook, as the 
city of Jersey was formerly known. In 
1830 they were congratulating themselves 
on the establishment of a postoffice there, 
as previous to that time all their letters 
had to be mailed in New York or taken 
by stage coach to Newark. Many good 
families were about this time induced to 
transfer their allegiance to New Jersey, 
and the place received its first “boom.” 
Another ex-mayor of New York made 
his home in Jersey City, Cadwallader D. 
Colden, who held office from 1818 to 
1821. He was a great friend of Robert 
Fulton and used to spend much time in 
the lattet’s factéry:qn : Morgan - street 
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where the celebrated Clermont was built. 

Included in the limits of the modern 
Jersey City was the farm of Aaron Van- 
derbilt, a first cousin of the father of 
Commodore William H. Vanderbilt. 
This was a favorite plyaground of the 
boys of the neighborhood. Even as late 
as 1819, the trip from New York to 
Philadelphia was an arduous undertak- 
ing, consuming twenty-four hours, as we 
learn from the following advertisement 
in the New York papers of that year: 


The Vice-President’s steamboat Nautilus 
will leave New York every day (Sundays ex- 
cepted) from the foot of Whitehall Wharf, 
at eleven o’clock A.M. From her passengers 
will be received without delay into the supe- 
rior, fast-sailing steamboat Bellona, Capt. Van- 
derbilt, for New Brunswick, from thence in 
post chaises to Trenton, where they lodge, 
and arrive next morning at ten o’clock in Phil- 
adelphia, with the commodious and fast-sailing 
steamboat Philadelphia, Capt. Jenkins. 


Quite a contrast to our two-hour jour- 
ney between the two cities, as accom- 
plished cn the luxurious trains operated 
every hour, and on the hour, by the Read- 
ing System—New Jersey Central. 

Another eminent New Yorker, who 
was one of the first to show an apprecia- 
tion of New Jersey’s attractions, was 
James Gore King, the noted banker and 
seventeenth president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. His brother became president 
of Columbia College and he was known 
as the “Almighty of Wall Street.” At 
Weehawken, in 1832, he established his 
estate known as Highwood. Here many 
famous people were visitors. Daniel 
Webster was a frequest guest and 
Charles Dickens was entertained on the 
occasion of his American trip. Many 
wealthy New Yorkers and members of 
the “upper ten” visited Highwood and, 
delighted with the beautiful views, were 
led to move with their families to the 
Jersey shore. It was on the King estate, 
in the neighborhood of a wild ravine, 
that so many hot-headed New Yorkers 
repaired to settle their differences by 
duel, and here Alexander Hamilton lost 
his life to Aaron Burr. 

No outline of the early development of 
New Jersey as a place of residence for 
busy New Yorkers would be complete 
without mention of the Stevens estate at 
Hoboken. Col. John Stevens, the in- 
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ventor, purchased the whole of ““Hobuck 
island ill 1702101. 218/360, - So ~ far: 
was he in advance of his times that when 
he erected his fine mansion here, he was 
regarded as a mild type of madman. In 
time, however, he found plenty of people 
to follow his lead. He adopted methods 
not unlike those of the modern land- 
boomer, dividing up a part of his estate 
into building plots and selling them at 
auction in 1804 at the Tontine Coffee 
House in New York. He called his en- 
terprise “The New City of Hoboken.” 
The present Stevens mansion at Castle 
Point was erected in 1845, and is a 
familiar sight to all who pass up and 
down the river. An adequate system of 
ferriage was an important essential to 
the development of New Jersey as a 
residence for those whose interests were 
identified with New York, and in this 
movement Col. Stevens took a prominent 
part, his steamboat, the Phoenix, being 


The Smoking 


launched within a few days of Fulton’s 
famous Clermont. 

The oldest European settlement in 
New Jersey was Bergen, but, like New- 
ark, Elizabeth, Perth Amboy, and other 
cities in the northern part of the State, 
it had an existence entirely independent 
of the metropolis on Manhattan Island. 
The meaning of a suburb, on the con- 
trary, has come to be a place of residence 
for those whose interests are identified 
with the city. It is pleasant to be asso- 
ciated in a movement not without his- 
toric tradition, and the New Jersey sub- 
urbanite of to-day has distinguished 
precedents in the example set by the 
Astor, Varick, Vanderbilt, Colden and 
other eminent New York families, who 
found their ideal of home life across the 
Hudson in the early part of the last cen- 
tury and long before the overcrowded 
condition of the metropolis had created 
so many objectionable conditions. 


Room or Den 


By VICTOR R,. HOLMES 


HE suburban dweller transposes 
shakespeare to read, “Shall I not 

Pies Minesease ii, Wine Wome.” 

His house, instead of merely supplying the 
needs of sleeping and eating, becomes a 
place, where he can take real comfort. 
The invention of a special room for the 
use of the master of the house, where he 
can enjoy his Havana or pipe without 
the protests of the feminine portion of his 
household, is of comparatively recent 
origin. It is, moreover, to be credited to 
the suburban architect, for it is in the 
suburbs that the smoking-room, or “den” 
—as the man of the house 1s fond of dub- 
bing it—flourishes. The general scheme 
of the city house is not adapted to the 
idea. However small the space that may 
be allotted to it in the town dwelling, it is 
sure to cramp or disarrange the plan of 
the other rooms. Not so in the suburban 
house. The architect is not confined to 
any fixed theory of construction, nor is 
he limited to a narrow plot of land. It is 


easy to provide for a small room on the | 


main floor, apart from the living rooms, 
which the master of the house may appro- 
priate as his special property, where he 
may retire alone to “invite his soul” or 
take his men friends in the interim of a 


card party for a quiet smoke. Any man 
who has once enjoyed the comforts of 
such a room is likely to stipulate, in select- 
ing a new home, as the one most 1m- 
portant feature, an apartment susceptible 
of being converted into a den. The wife 
may find a house that combines all that 
she desires in a laundry, a linen closet 
and open plumbing, but if it is without a 
room which has the possibilities of a den, 
it fails to pass muster with the one who 
pays the bills. 

It is a good idea to unite with the smok- 
ing room some of the features of a library. 
Smoking and reading generally go to- 
gether. Even if one’s literary tastes do 
not extend deeper than the current maga- 
zines and newspapers, a low-standing 
case of books along one wall helps to give 
that air of ease and comfort which is so 
restful after a busy day at the office. 
The lighting of such a room should pre- 
ferably be by lamp; a hanging one, if 
possible. Gas or electricity has too much 
of a glare, and lights placed high up are 
bad for the eyes. 

In the decoration of the smoking room, 
one’s taste for the unconventional may be 
carried to almost any reasonable extent. 
Gilded furniture, bric-a-brac and fripperies 
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A SPRING GLIMPSE OF A WESTFIELD STREET. 


are out of place. A table will be needed, 
but whether round or square, let it be of 
substantial make. It ought not to be of 
the kind that will be upset by a careless 
movement of the foot or hand when one is 
lolling back in an easy chair. 

The visitor to the sanctum naturally 
expects to be shown some curios. These 
are not to be purchased wholesale, but 
are to be picked up one by one. If you 
have a hobby, here is the place to ride it. 
The amateur photographer will have 
some of his best prints on the walls, while 
the horseman will incorporate in his 
scheme of decoration old whips, crops or 
a pair of spurs. Racks for pipes, beer 
mugs and steins belong in such a room 
of right. A nine-inch shelf, not less than 
six feet from the floor, extending around 
the room, may hold such knick-knacks. 

In many cases, the smoking room is 
given an oriental flavor. The Turks are 
famous smokers and some _ appropriate 
articles can be picked up in any Turkish 
bazaar. In the matter of oriental hang- 
ings, however, moderation is to be exer- 
cised on account of the objection of re- 
taining the smoke. Oriental rugs make 
the best floor covering, whatever the 
scheme of decoration. The cost need not 


be an obstacle, for the den is not supposed 
to be an expensively furnished apartment, 
and by watching the special sales at the 
big department stores one can pick up 
two or three small rugs that will cost no 
more than a carpet. No matter if they 
are bright colored, they are more suitable 
for the purpose of the room than costly 
antiques of the approved subdued shades. 
If the room was not built with a win- 
dow seat, a carpenter will put one in at 
small cost. With a soft, thick cushion, 
and not overcrowded with sofa pillows, it 
will enhancethe ensemblegreatly. Theseat 
itself can be upholstered with crimson 
velour made fast with large brass nails. 
If the oriental scheme of decoration 
seems too hackneyed, why not follow the 
style of our Dutch progenitors, or the 
American Indians? The latter, after all, 
were the inventors of smoking, and there 
are great decorative possibilities in their 
bead and basket work, and the Navajo 
blankets on which one may nowadays 
squander a small fortune. In such a 
room the walls and ceiling should be a 
cheerful red. In fact, whatever plan of 
decoration is followed, the walls should 
be given a bright and lively effect. just 
the opposite rules apply as to a room 
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where fine pictures are to be hung, and 
the wail paper must be selected as a back- 
ground rather than a part of the decora- 
tion itself. In the pictorial line, nothing 
more pretentious is required than the 
sporty prints of the Remington or Christy 
order. 

A fireplace is, of course, desirable, but 
in this matter most of us have to take 
houses as we find them. An open wood 


fire completes the picture of the ideal 
smoking room. Here one may sit en- 
sconced in a big easy chair, with slip- 
pered feet toasting before the crackling 
log, a meerschaum or Perfecto tilted at 
an agreeable angle, and it will be strange 
if carking care and the problems which 
seemed all-important at the office do not 
yield to the spirit of the room and pass 
off in a cloud of smoke. 


On the Rahway River 


By FRANK LANE 


HE accompanying illustration will 
ap in a slight degree represent one of 
the many attractions of “beautiful 
Cranford’—the charming little river 
which winds its way through the village. 
The view from each of the eight bridges 
crossing this stream (known as the Rah- 
way River) has a beauty of its own 
which adds very much to the pleasure of 
living in this town. At any time, you will 
find camera enthusiasts from other less 
favored villages at work. The banks of 
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the stream are lined with grand old for- 
est trees, almost meeting overhead, and 
when the weather is propitious, the sur- 
face of the water is dotted with canoes 
“built for two” or with boats filled with 
disciples of the “gentle Isaak,” angling 
for the festive bass or pickerel, for the 
river has been well stocked by the State 
Fish Commission. Or, perhaps, under 
the shade of some century-old elm, over- 
hanging the bank and with branches 
which touch the water, thus forming a 


WHERE THE RAHWAY RIVER PASSES THROUGH CRANFORD. 
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natural arbor, may be seen a boatload of 
girls—they all row, young and old— 
sewing, reading or quietly passing the 
afternoon alone. 

The citizens of Cranford fully appre- 
ciate the advantages of this beautiful 
stream, and no sewage is allowed to enter 
it. It has also practical utility, for, after 
a rain, the water from the streets is im- 
mediately carried away by the river in- 
stead of having to wait for the slow 
process of soaking into the earth or lying 
upon the surface, and perhaps becoming 
stagnant before evaporating, as is the 
case in so many less fortunate places. 
There is no still water, all being in mo- 
tion. Competent engineers have estimat- 
ed the flow at 24,000,000 gallons every 
twenty-four hours. 

In addition to the fishing and boating, 
Cranfordites derive a great deal of 
pleasure from the amateur regattas which 
take place on the Rahway River, and 
include tub and canoe races. The car- 
nivals at night also furnish entertainment 
for the residents of the town as well as 


those of surrounding villages. For these 
events, the river banks are lighted by 
Japanese lanterns and electric lights, and 
one hundred or more handsomely decor- 
ated and lighted boats and canoes take 
part. Prizes are given to the ones show- 
ing the most artistic decoration. Brass 
bands are stationed at different points 
along the banks, while streets and houses 
all over the town are brilliantly illuminat- 
ed. The general effect is thatrot fairy- 
land, and rivals even the famous car- 
nivals for which Venice is noted. There 
have been as many as 10,000 strangers 
in town to witness these events, visitors 
coming from such distant points as 
Plainfield, the Oranges, New Brunswick, 
Morristown, Paterson, etc. In the win- 
ter, when the ice has formed, the surface 
of the river is alive with skaters, many 
of these also being non-residents. 

The photograph shown on page 7 was 
taken near the Union Avenue bridge, 
above the arched stone dam. This, by 


the way, is an ideal location for a first- 
class family hotel, and the site could 
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probably be secured for such a purpose 
on very liberal terms. It is but 800 feet 
distant from the station, and the grounds 
are terraced to the river, with a fall of 
twenty feet. Magnificent large old forest 
and ornamental trees provide shade for 
the whole property. There is sufficient 
power at the dam to furnish a hotel with 
electric lighting without cost by simply 
using the wash water going over the 
dam. The view shown in the illustration 
is from what would be the hotel grounds. 

The population of Cranford is of a 
superior class. Many artists and literary 
people have established their homes here. 
It has all the advantages of a modern city 
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with sewer to tidewater, aqueduct water 
from artesian wells, macadamized roads, 
gas, electric lights, golf, country and ath- 
letic clubs, seven churches, six public, 
high and private schools, good stores, be- 
sides being second to none in healthful- 
ness ; in fact, it is up to date in every re- 
spect. The mere fact of Cranford show- 
ing the largest percentage of growth of 
any town on the line of the New Jersey 
Central, if not in Union County, in the 
last twenty years, is an evidence that it 
is not only desirable as a place of resi- 
dence, but for investment as well, and 


there is some reason for calling it the 
‘“Gardemzor-Eden. 


Building and Loan Associations 


By ARTHUR MAXWELL 


T is in the suburban communities that 
the building and loan associations 
flourish. It is safe to say that ninety 

per cent. of the people who shake off the 
dust of the city for a suburban dwelling 
place have in mind the ultimate owning 
of their homes. They may prefer to rent at 
first and until they have confirmed their 
first impressions that the place selected 
has all the features desirable for a per- 
manent abiding place; but how to accom- 
plish the ownership of a home is the prob- 
lem for the man who has not saved up 
much and is in receipt of a moderate in- 
come. There are some suburban towns 
which have been built up by land com- 
panies which make it a practice to require 
a payment of only twenty or twenty-five 
per cent. on the purchase price of the land, 
and will, furthermore, advance three- 
quarters of the money needed to build; 
but this is not usual. Where it is done, 
however, the purchaser obligates himself 
to make regular monthly payments equiv- 
alent to a little more than what he would 
pay for renting a similar place. 

In most suburbs such inducements are 
not to be had, and in these cases the 
building and loan association comes into 
the breach. It is most beneficent in its 
operation for the aid of that large class 
of people who are ambitious to become 
independent of a landlord but upon whom 
the demands of daily living have rested so 


heavily that they have been unable to 
make much financial headway. Although 
everyone has a general idea of the plan 
of these associations, the conception is 
very apt to be vague, and a little sketch 
of their working may be helpful here. 

The general plan is that of co-opera- 
tion. Various members pay in a fixed 
sum each month on each share of stock 
that they own. These payments continue 
until the stock reaches its par value. If 
the par value of each share is $200, the 
usual dues are $1 a month. ‘These pay- 
ments constitute the working capital of 
the association, which is loaned to mem- 
bers as fast as it accrues. The security 
is always real estate, and the amount 
which can be safely loaned is fixed by a 
board of appraisers. The loan is always 
larger than could be had through ordi- 
nary channels, for the association takes 
into consideration not only the value of 
the property involved, but the responsi- 
bility of the applicant, his income, and 
the probability of his meeting his pay- 
ments with regularity. Experience has 
shown that the man who is trying to se- 
cure a home will sacrifice almost anything 
else rather than lose title to his house and 
lot. In fact, this spirit is carried to such 
an extent that it 1s sometimes said that 
the butcher, baker and candlestick maker 
are the sufferers. 

The amount of money a person may 
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borrow is limited by the number of shares 
he holds. Thus, if he desires to borrow 
$1,000, and the par value of the shares 
is $200, he must own five shares. Every 
member has an equal right to borrow the 
money of the association, so it is neces- 
sary to adopt some impartial means to 
decide who shall have the right to the 
loan. This is accomplished by putting 
the money up at auction, and the one who 
offers the highest premium secures the 
loan. This is over and above the regu- 
lar interest rate. The question naturally 
arises wherein lies the advantage, if one 
must pay a premium in addition to in- 
terest. The borrower shares equally in 
the premiums paid by others. The larger 
the premiums that are bid the greater the 
profit to the association, and the sooner 
is the borrower’s mortgage discharged. 
The great principle of the building and 
loan association is that its money is kept 
in use all the time, and that it compounds 
monthly. The borrower is also a lender, 
and the dues that he pays in are continu- 
ally being invested to his advantage. 

Compare the cases of a man who bor- 
rows, say, $3,000 from a private lender, 
and one who obtains the same amount 
from a building and loan association. If 
the shares mature in ten years, and the 
interest paid is the same—six per cent.— 
the accounts will stand as follows: For 
the money borrowed from the private 
lender $1,800 in interest has been paid, 
which, added to the principal, equals 
$4,800. Through the association, $1,800 
in interest has been paid, $1,800 in month- 
ly dues, and, say, $150 for premium, a 
total of $3,750. Thus the latter is $1,050 
better off. The money that he has been 
paying in in small amounts during this 
period has all the time been earning other 
money. He would have been unable to 
find any private lender who would per- 
mit him to pay off the principal in small 
monthly sums. These would have had 
to be invested in some other way until the 
end of the ten years, when they would 
not have produced anything like what the 
building and loan association has earned 
for him through its system of combining 
his small savings with that of many oth- 
ers, and promptly loaning them out. 

A most valuable feature of the build- 
ing and loan association is the principle 
of systematic saving which it inculcates. 


Many people cannot save money. It slips. 
through their fingers, and goes they know 
not where. The association steps in and 
provides the incentive; it lays out a defi- 
nite system, which is wanting in the case 
of savings banks. The dues must be paid, 
or a fine is levied. The payments are 
small, but regular. There are hundreds 
of happy homes which have been acquired 
in this way, but without the assistance 
and incentive furnished by the building 
and loan association they would have been 
impossible. 

Let the people who are paying rent fig- 
ure out what they could accomplish by 
joining this co-operative system. Take, 
for example, a piece of property worth 
$3,000, and renting for $25 a month. In 
an association where the shares mature 
in twelve years, a man with only $600 
capital can accomplish the ownership of 
his home by borrowing $2,400. The show- 
ing is as follows: 


Mottiivedviesct.cs cn caerse ae $1,728 
interests 4: tase ees Seer te ies 
Premium, five ner cent........ 120 
Sa RC eras Shara ait Tan ee 50 
PARES Stay ha ic, etn ead eet. 260: 
Insurancers-7.c eecsse 1s ete oa 100: 
Interest on value of lot....... 0: 432 

$4,418 


If he had continued to pay rent during 
this period it would have cost him $3,600 
and he would have had nothing to show 
for it. By paying only $818 more he has 
acquired the property free and clear, and 
is independent of landlords thereafter. 
The monthly payments have been just 
about what he would have had to pay in 
rent, so there has been no undue tax upon 
his resources. 

But how about repairs? It is a curi- 
ous fact that as soon as a person becomes 
the owner of a house he finds he can get 
along with much less than seemed indis- 
pensable when there was a landlord to 
foot the bills. There are many little things 
which he can do about the house himself, 
and many ways by which proper care can 
be exercised to make repairs unnecessary. 
But for things which are imperative he 
ought to be able to figure that the expense 
is offset by the increased value of his 
property. If he has bought wisely in a 
growing suburb, his land will have appre- 
ciated materially in value in twelve years. 
More people are every year seeking homes 
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in New Jersey, and if you locate within 
the area of this growth the pressure will 
have sent up the value of your property. 


Of course, it will not do to ignore the. 


fact that frame houses depreciate some- 
what in value from year to year, but the 
land itself has increased. 

The man who has taken the precaution 
to secure a house for himself free of en- 
cumbrance, has made the best possible 
provision against adversity and old age. 
Granted that he has a spot on the earth 
that he can call his own, it will be strange 
if he cannot make enough to furnish bread 
and butter for himself and family; and if 
worst comes to worst there is always this 
piece of property which he can fall back 
upon and raise a considerable sum of 


money instantly by mortgage. It is not 
as though his savings were invested in 
stocks, which may be wiped out, or in his 
business, which bad credits may ruin. His 
money is always where he can see it, and 
if it is insured there is no way by which 
it can be taken away from him. And in 
the event of his death he has left some- 
thing to his family which will not make 
the immediate breaking up of the home 
a necessity. Many men who are supposed 
to be well-to-do die and leave barely 
enough to bury them respectably. By a 
little forethought, and without adding an 
iota to their financial burdens during life, 
they could have left to their loved ones 
that which would have saved them from 
need. 


hes bprs sot the Country Gentleman 


4¢]T is noticeable that the desired life 

at present is that of the country 

gentleman,’ remarks an authority 
on society matters, “‘and nowhere is this 
more conspicuous than around New 
York, where the country home is becom- 
ing a necessity and the town house a lux- 
ury. Rapid transit, automobiles, the 
over-crowded condition of New York, 
with the problem of where to spend com- 
fortably the Summer months, have each 
added to the impetus towards a country 
life and made possible the ever-present 
desire for a home where the voices of 
birds, not neighbors, are heard.” 

While the average suburban home may 
not exactly fulfill the ideal as represented 
by the country estates of our multi-mil- 
lionaires, it is a very satisfactory approxi- 
mation for people of moderate means. 
The possession of extensive pastures, 
herds and crops carry with them certain 
responsibilities and, perhaps, disappoint- 
ments. The suburbanite shares with his 
more wealthy brother the love of growing 
things and has every opportunity for the 
enjoyment of the delights of rural life; 


but he does not have the expense or the’ 


care that goes with the maintenance of a 
large country place. 

No man can live to himself alone, and 
the extensive country seats of the rich 
bring much pleasure to those who live in 
the neighborhood. Within easy reach of 


almost any suburban point will be found 
some of these extensive show places. The 
suburbanite gets almost as much pleasure 
out of these beautiful gardens, well-kept 
terraces and handsome specimens of 
architecture as though they actually be- 
longed to him, - 

Usually these country estates of 
wealthy city people are open to the pub- 
lic or they may be fully seen and enjoyed 
from the public driveway. A favorite 
way of entertaining one’s city friends is 
to take them for a drive past these show 
places, and they never fail to excite won- 
der and admiration. 

This use of a millionaire’s money is 
unselfish and commendable. The same 
amount of capital when invested in a city 
palace, gives pleasure only to the owner. 
some of the rich men, it is true, who 
have a hankering for the life of a country 
gentleman, go to remote points to estab- 
lish their estates where few outside of 
their invited guests will see and enjoy the 
result of the landscape gardener’s efforts. 
But there is an increasing number of the 
wealthy who are locating near-by— 
either directly in the suburbs or on their 
outskirts. And the more of these fine 
estates that are created, the more attrac- 
tive the suburbs become to the person of 
moderate means. 

In England, the life of a country gen- 
tleman is most highly esteemed and that 
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land is notable for the great number of 
magnificent country seats belonging to the 
titled as well as the wealthy. Now that 
fortunes are piling up in the United States 
at such a great rate, it is gratifying to 
observe that a similar movement is gain- 
ing force over here. 

It is certainly more sane and public- 
spirited to so invest the surplus of a for- 
tune than to allow it to lie locked up ina 


bank vault or to apply it to the paying off 
of the debts of a titled son-in-law from 
across the water. 

As the writer already quoted justly 
remarks, ‘‘no life requires qualities more 
roundly developed in a man, or gives 
greater diversity of judicious pleasures, 
than a country life—and in those pleas- 
ures the children as well as the friends of 
the family can share.” 


Advantages of a Home in Elizabeth 


By ERNEST DENMAN MULFORD 


O the noble army of martyrs who 
cling to straps on their way to and 
from the upper end of Manhat- 

tan each day, and to their valiant breth- 
ren who storm the bridge approaches at 
the break and close of day, “Elizabeth the 
accessible” sends greeting. 

Situated within the twelve-mile circle 
around New York City Hall, and reached 
after a trip of thirty minutes (including 
ferry trip) from the foot of Liberty 
Street, Elizabeth has every argument 


which can be used for a suburban home in 
its favor, with a few of its own, which I 
will endeavor to enumerate. 

If the average business man in down- 
town New York could have a detached 
house with a front yard and garden, 
which he could rent from $30 to $75 per 
month, or buy from $3,500 to $15,000, in 
the section between 42d and 125th Streets, 
the ideal would be attained, no doubt, in 
his estimation. This is of course merely 
a pleasant dream of idle fancy, but a con- 


A COLONIAL 


HOUSE IN 


ELIZABETH. 
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ELIZABETH POSSESSES MANY ATTRACTIVE 


dition practically similar is perfectly feas- 
ible in Elizabeth. 

Our city cannot properly be described 
as a hamlet of ivy-clad cottages in leafy, 
winding lanes, with the necessary bucolic 
mise en scene, but most emphatically, it is 
not a closely-built, heat-storing mass of 
steel and masonry. We have paved city 
streets over whose centers, however, arch 
ancient elms, while green lawns lead back 
to the home (italicized) which, far 
enough from its neighbor to prevent acute 
familiarity. with the latter’s daily life, at 
the same time is near enough to insure 
neighborly companionship if desired. 

With our green lawns, trees and gar- 
dens, we have, however, those more arti- 
ficial aids to happiness which the gen- 
erally damned, but always indispensable 
corporation is able to supply us in the way 
of electric light, gas, water and trolley 
service. 

By the same token, the city is fortun- 
ately large enough to ensure its society 


SPECIMENS OF SUBURBAN ARCHITECTURE, 


freedom from that provincialism which is 
the bane of so many small suburban 
towns, where it is absolutely necessary to 
attend a particular church and belong to 
the one and only club in order to be with- 
in the charmed circle, for in Elizabeth 
there sare many "circles, andi” many 
churches, and several clubs, a condition, 
however, which does not necessarily 
mean an atmosphere of cliques. 

To become more severely enumerative, 
there are schools, both public and private, 
the former system being famous through- 
out the country, while there are private 
schools whose graduates are prominent 
in this country’s great university; a paid 
fire department, banks, stores, theatres, 
in short, the entire gamut of conveniences 
from pure water to an automobile station. 
In fact, Elizabeth is that place where a 
man can have the atmosphere of the coun- 
try surrounded by the conveniences of a 
city and reach lower Broadway in thirty~ 
five minutes. 
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PLENTY OF AIR, LIGHT AND ELBOW ROOM IN THE 


NEW JERSEY SUBURB. 


he “G ostsoi;-Neepiiig 3 Eloise 


By HARRY C. WHITCOMB 


EOPLE who have never kept horses 
Pp in the city, but have hired them as 
occasion has presented, are very apt 
to find their minds running in this direc- 
tion after taking up a suburban residence. 
The cost is the first consideration to be 
canvassed, and it is a mistake to enter into 
the undertaking without a full under- 
standing of what is involved. To keep a 
horse in a boarding stable in the city costs 
$30 a month, or a dollar a day. In the 
suburbs the charge is a little less, from 
$22 to $25 a month being usual. This 
includes delivering the carriage at the 
house, and everything except furnishing 
a driver, paying for shoeing or veterinary 
bills. 

But the suburbanite with ground 
enough for a stable, or who finds a ready- 
made stable on his place, will probably 
prefer to keep his horses under his own 
jurisdiction. If you propose to keep but 
one horse, there will be no economy in 
keeping it yourself. Proper feed for a 
horse will alone cost, as prices rule now, 


nearly, if not quite, $10 a month. Some 
people claim that for a horse used only 
moderately for pleasure purposes it can 
be done on less, but the chances are that 
if the animal could speak he would enter 
a pretty vigorous protest. It makes quite 
a little difference, however, in the cost 
of the feed how much a horse is used. A 
horse that is required to do a heavy day’s 
work needs his four quarts of oats three 
times a day; but it is a crime to feed so 
much to a horse that is allowed to stand 
in the stable a large proportion of the 
time. If you overfeed your horse you are 
likely to find yourself with a case of blind 
staggers on your hands some fine morn- 
ing. 
The price of feed has been very high 
for some time. Oats cost now $1.10 a 
bag, or about 45 cents a bushel. Hay 
ranges in price from go cents to $1.20 per 
hundred weight; while bran costs about 
$1.10 per hundred weight. There is also 
the cost of oil meal, salt, etc., to be fig- 
ured upon. Sponges wear out rapidly, 
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and an ample supply is indispensable 
around a stable. They can be bought for 
$3.00 a pound. The various brushes 
to be used about a horse, and which must 
be replaced from time to time, count up 
in the expense account. A body brush 
costs from $1.00 to $3.00, according to 
quality ; a dandruff brush is worth 50 or 
75 cents, while a currycomb can be had 
for 25 cents. 

Then there is the stable clothing for 
a horse. At this season of the year he 
will require a night blanket of fawn bur- 
lap, costing $2.00, and a day blanket of 
serge, costing $3.00. Linen sheets can 
be had for a dollar apiece, and good ban- 
dages cost $1.50 a set. There is no need, 
however, to put in an extensive stock of 
harness dressings. Many of the proprie- 
tary soaps and dressings which are on the 
market are extremely bad for harness. A 
good home-made dressing can be made of 
neatsfoot oil and tallow in equal parts. 
This must necessarily be warmed. The 
object of the tallow is to prevent the 
leather from absorbing too much of the 
oil. Apply only a light coat and leave it 
to dry. In about two hours rub it all 
over with a soft rag, and the harness will 
appear as good as new. 

_A high polish on harness is not as hand- 
some or desirable as the rich, natural fin- 
ish of the leather when properly dressed. 
But to secure a shine, gum tragacanth 
may be used. It should be dissolved in 
water until it reaches the consistency of 
a paste, when it is applied with a soft 
sponge and afterward brushed. 

The owner should discourage his 
coachman from putting in an elaborate 
stock of proprietary articles. It is better 
to know exactly what are the constitu- 
ents of any preparation which is to be 
applied to a valuable harness. Anything 
with soda for an ingredient, for example, 
is sure to rot the stitches and damage the 
leather itself. Every owner has experi- 
enced the annoyance of gummy lines but 
without knowing the exact cause. There 
are some soaps largely used in stables oth- 
erwise well appointed which will put a 
regular crust on leather. 

As for the man in charge of the stable, 
the owner may spend as much or as lit- 
tle as he pleases. It all depends whether 
he proposes to maintain a pretentious sta- 
ble, with an expert coachman. or merely 


keep one or two horses in a modest way 
and employ an ordinary groom. If there 
is room over the stable to lodge the man, 
and it is convenient to board him also, 
the expense is materially reduced. One 
servant can care for three or four horses 
and a stable equipped proportionately 
with carriages and harness. On the av- 
erage place in the suburbs, where a couple 
of horses are kept, the stableman adds to 
his duties the care of the furnace in win- 
ter, the cutting of the lawn in summer, 
attending to a garden where it is not too 
large, all of which would have to be paid 
for by the job if there was no private 
stable, and this saving may therefore be 
applied to offset to some extent its run- 
ning expense. The manure that comes 
from the stable is also valuable for the 
garden. 

All the expenses of keeping horses 
grade somewhat lower in the suburbs than 
in the city; but the main item is in the 
saving of rental for the stable. It 1s pre- 
sumed that the suburbanite will not at- 
tempt to maintain a private stable unless 
there is room on his own grounds for it. 
Otherwise he will prefer to avail himself 
of a boarding stable. 

In the city the stable must always be 
separate from the house, and rentals are 
so high as to make the luxury prohibi- 
tive for all except the very wealthy. In 
the city, $1,000 to $3,000 is paid for rent- 
ing a stable. 

It is evident that for the person who 


_ wishes to keep only a single horse it will 


be the better part of economy to keep 
him in a livery or boarding stable. Not 
only is it cheaper but it saves him the 
annoyance of dealing with unsatisfactory 
stable servants. This latter, in itself, more 
than offsets in many cases the pleasure 
and convenience of having a horse on the 
premises where he can be subject to a 
moment’s call. A good coachman comes 
high, but many a suburbanite who prefers 
to do the driving himself, and simply 
wants a stable servant to groom, feed and 
harness the horse, gets along satisfac- 
torily with a big boy to whom he only has 
to pay $15 a month or so in addition to 
his board and lodging. Such a boy is 
able to attend to the lawns and do the 
chores about the place which would other- 
wise have to be paid for by the hour. If 
one is somewhat of a horseman himself, 
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and knows how to direct such a servant, 
seeing that his work is done properly, 
keeping a horse in this way is compara- 
tively inexpensive. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
best quality of oats is the least expensive. 
More horses have spinal meningitis or go 


wrong in some way requiring the services 
of a veterinarian, from poor feed than 
anything else. And one of the secrets of 
economical stable management is to have 
the horses always in good condition so 
as to keep out of the hands of the veter- 
inary surgeon. 


Social Conditions in City and Suburb Contrasted 


ISSATISFACTION with the so- 
cial conditions of New York has 
been the cause of many people moy- 

ing into the suburbs. “Everybody in 
New York is lonely,” is the assertion 
made recently by a magazine writer. 
This may not be true literally, but it is in 
a relative sense. There is no place where 
one can feel so much alone as in the midst 
of a great crowd where everyone is in- 
tent upon pursuing his own selfish ends, 
careless of the existence of the myriad 
thousands about him. 

The social life of the up-to-date subur- 
ban town presents an agreeable contrast. 
Neighborliness has there a real existence. 
It is not the fashion there to be ignorant 
of the very names of the people who live 
on either side’ of you:.- Neither are the 
bars up against the newcomer. 

Social intercourse is as much a neces- 
sity of the human race as good food and 
pure water. Is it not likely that the wor- 
ried, unhappy look which characterizes 
the faces of so many city dwellers may 
be in large part due to the absence of a 
community spirit and the interchange of 
those little courtesies with one’s fellows 
which give pleasant variety to existence? 

In writing on “hayseed New York,” 
David Graham Phillips says: “The fact 
is New York, in its prosperous sections, 
is like an aggregation of farmers. There 
is no more real society than there is in 
rural North Dakota. Each individual or 
family-group lives alone, with his or its 
nearest neighbor not within shouting dis- 
tance. There is nothing in’ common, 
once the surface is passed, and, busy or 
idle, all lead isolated lives. The new- 
comer to New York thinks he will pres- 
ently have friends; that his loneliness will 
pass. But after many years he finds him- 
self more alone than when he started. For 
at first he was probably not so prosper- 
ous, and had friends among the young 


fellows making the start like himself and 
longing for friendship and companion- 
ship. And these he lost as his farm ex- 
panded and pushed his neighbors farther 
and farther away.” 

Suburban society may not be so grand 
as the functions one reads of in the so- 
called society columns of the city dailies, 
but it is better worth while. The people 
one meets in a suburban community are, 
as a rule, worth knowing. They are not 
forever on parade and seeking to impress 
their neighbors with a sense of their own 
importance. Suburban society is nat- 
ural, wholesome and is based on common 
interests. Small clubs abound, and when 
the married man is attending to his duties 
in his office he may be sure that his wife 
at home is not oppressed with loneliness. 
People who live in the suburbs go in for 
simple pleasures and, as a recent writer 
in THE SUBURBANITE said, enjoy a so- 
ciety which is not all ‘“‘fuss and feathers.” 

The ease with which social relations in 
the suburbs are established goes a long 
way to commend them as residence points 
to normally constituted people. Your ef- 
forts to make acquaintances and friends 
are met more than half way. Unless 
there is some pretty serious reason why 
the newcomer is not considered eligible, © 
he or she is cordially welcomed to the 
many little activities which go to make 
up suburban society. 

Of course, it 1S as necessary ain the 
suburbs as anywhere else, in order to 
make friends, to show yourself friendly. 
The point is that your advances are not 
repulsed. The characteristic attitude of 
people in the city is suspicion of strangers. 
They don’t want your acquaintance unless 
it comes through certain fixed and ap- 
proved channels. This spirit is especially 
noticed and resented by Westerners, who 
are a hundred times more cordial and 
open-hearted than your typical New 
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Yorker. “Instead of welcoming the new- 
comer with a view to getting from him 
whatever new ideas he may have,” says 
Mr. Phillips, “the New Yorker puts up 
the drawbridge at his approach, calls out 
the guard and orders all the guns loaded. 
The stranger is more than suspected. He 
or she is assumed to be guilty, and only 
with the greatest reluctance will New 
York accept proofs of his or her harm- 
lessness. ‘It isn’t that we’re snobs,’ said 
a woman at Newport. ‘It’s simply that 
we're so afraid of new people.’ ”’ 

In the well-regulated suburb, the feel- 
ing that you must hold people at arm’s 
length no longer exists. If you “pass the 
time of day” with the man who happens 
to be standing next to you on the station 
platform, you are not at once set down as 
a bunco-steerer. 

It is sometimes said of society in the 
suburbs that it is made up of cliques. But 
where the cliques exist they are not snob- 
bish. It is natural that persons of similar 
tastes and in similar circumstances in life 


should flock together. The clique is 
made more or less necessary by the fact 
that suburban houses, as a rule, are not 
large and the number of people one can 
entertain at a time is consequently limited. 
But the suburban clique is unlike the city 
clique in that it does not arrogate to it- 
self airs of superiority or pride itself on 
its exclusiveness. There is that in the 
atmosphere of a suburban town that 
makes snobbishness appear ridiculous. 
For the newcomer, the circle—call it 
a clique if you will—which he is best 
adapted to grace soon opens its arms. 

Another good point about social con- 
ditions in the suburbs is the cordial rela- 
tion which exists between entire families. 
In the city some men are good friends for 
years without their wives ever meeting 
each other. In the suburban town, the 
husband’s and the wife’s friends are the 
same. In fact, running all through su- 
burban society is the element of genuine 
good-fellowship which springs from a 
community of interest. 


COMFORTABLE SUBURBAN HOMES IN PLAINFIELD. 
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AUGUST, 1903 


EW JERSEY appears in a new and 
somewhat unexpected role, accord- 
ing to the year book of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture which has just been 
issued. Statistics are given in regard to 
the number and value of horses in the 
various States of the Union. From these 
figures it appears that New Jersey leads 
all its sister States with the highest aver- 
age price per head. Undoubtedly this 
condition is due to the many wealthy 
suburbanites who own handsome equip- 
ages and fine horses. The State ranking 
second to New Jersey in this respect is 
Rhode Island, where the fashionable 
colony of Newport is responsible for the 
high average value. New York comes 
third, but the horses of New Jersey aver- 
age some six dollars higher even than in 
the Empire State. We are all familiar 
with the claim that New Jersey has the 
finest roads in the country, but these 
statistics, gathered under national aus- 
pices, support the claim by showing to 
how great an extent the lovers of horse- 
flesh have been led to become residents of 
this State. In addition to the many 
things for which New Jersey is cele- 
brated, it is now entitled to pre-eminence 
in the matter of fine horses. Even Ken- 
tucky, with its famous blue grass region, 


cannot make a better showing. Along 
the Jersey shore, at the many Summer re- 
sorts and in the all-year-round suburban 
towns, driving and horseback riding are 
favorite methods of enjoyment. Many 
horse shows are held at different points 
in the State, and even in some of the 
smaller places it 1s possible to get up a 
very creditable exhibition of horseflesh 
with only local people as exhibitors. 
Many persons have been induced to take 
up a suburban residence through their 
fondness for horses and a desire to enjoy 
more extended and varied drives than are 
possible within the restricted city limits. 
To how great an extent the figures of the 
Department of Agriculture go to show. 


A significant indication of the growth 
of the suburban movement is the in- 
creased attention which is being given to 
it in the public press. At first the sup- 
posed woes of the commuter were re- 
garded as a fair mark for the humorous 
paragrapher, but now there is a general 
disposition to treat the subject fairly and 
seriously. In the July Cosmopolitan, Mr. 
Waldon Fawcett writes on “Suburban 
Life in America,” presenting its pros and 
cons in an unprejudiced way which 
should lead many city dwellers to inves- 
tigate the question for themselves. The 
uninformed writer too often confuses the 
suburbs with country or farm life, but 
Mr. Fawcett shows a proper understand- 
ing of his subject in his opening para- 
graphs: 

“The suburbs are not the country by 
any means, but they form the gateway to 
it, and constitute an admirable comprom- 
ise for those families who temper an in- 
herent or cultivated taste for green fields, 
cool, silent woods and golden harvest- 
vistas with an unwillingness to entirely 
forego the delights of urban gaiety. The 
fondness for athletics, and particularly 
outdoor sports, which has lately taken 
possession of American men and women, 
has served as a most energetic promoter 
of suburban colonization. Despite the 
satirical sallies in prose and picture, the 
varied forms of existence embraced by 
the broad, comprehensive title of subur- 
ban life appear to be growing steadily and 
rapidly in popular favor in the United 
States. Of course, many influences have 
co-operated to induce this growing en- 
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thusiasm for residential haunts removed, 
in a greater or less degree, from the city’s 
life and strife, but doubtless the most po- 
tent factor has been found in the dictates 
of fashion. Society, with a capital S, has 
elected to dwell in what it formerly 
deemed the outskirts of civilization, and 
the worshiping throng of ambitious as- 
pirants has made haste to emulate the ex- 
ample.” 

The part which the railroads have taken 
in the development of the suburbs by af- 
fording rapid and frequent means of com- 
munication with the city, has not been 
overlooked by Mr. Fawcett. He says: 
“There is no denying that the representa- 
tive suburbs of our larger cities are much 
more agreeable abiding places than they 
were a few years since. The woful in- 
adequacy of facilities of communication 
and transportation which formerly ren- 
dered every suburbanite a martyr to his 
faith have, in a great measure, been reme- 
died; and, moreover, residents in the en- 
virons have now reached the happy point 
where they can consider as necessities the 
innumerable modern conveniences of the 
city home which were little short of lux- 
uries in the suburban residence of yester- 
day.” 

A study of the table which appears on 
page 2 of THE SUBURBANITE reduces 
these broad statements to concrete form 
by showing how numerous are the trains 
and how cheap the transportation so far 
as the suburban towns on the line of the 
New Jersey Central are concerned. Take 
a representative suburban point like Ro- 
selle, for instance, and we find that it has 
no less than ninety-three trains a day, the 
running time of which to and from the 
city is only thirty-eight minutes, or much 
less time than is required for the trip from 
home to office by many business men liv- 
ing on Manhattan Island. When the 
low cost of the transportation is consid- 
ered, it is seen that the family of the com- 
muter has at its command all the urban 
diversions, in addition to the many varied 
delights of its own community. 


The New York Evening Post prophe- 
cies that “the suburban development of 
New Jersey has not yet begun.” That 
would be a surprising statement were it 
not that it is intended only in a compara- 
tive sense of great events to come. Com- 


pared with suburban growths on Long 
Island and other districts about New 
York, it asserts that “in any considera- 
tion of suburban development it is inevit- 
able that New Jersey be given the first 
place.” And the beauty of it is that there 
are vast tracts of land lying across the 
Hudson as yet untouched, so that how- 
ever great the influx it can be accommo- 
dated without disturbing those pleasant 
conditions which have made this district 
so attractive to people who wish to es- 
cape the hubbub and confusion of the 
crowd. 


A somewhat uncomfortable evidence of 
the prosperity which is being enjoyed in 
general, and in New Jersey in particular, 
is the difficulty farmers in this State are 
experiencing in obtaining help. It is not 
because of the failure to meet the honest 
demands of the laborer in the matter of 
wages, but because the help is not to be 
had at any price. Many farmers offer 
from $1.50 to $1.75 a day for common la- 
bor, and are unable to secure any men 
even at that high price. The young men 
do not take to farming, and as soon as 
they reach their majority they seek em- 
ployment in the rapidly growing cities 
and towns, leaving the old bread-raiser to 
shift for himself. Later in life, when they 
have met with a measure of prosperity, 
they may revert to the country in the form 
of suburban dwellers, but it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to secure labor on the 
farms. 


“Where is the country?” asks an edi- 
torial writer. “It is fast getting to be all 
city and suburbs.” The real country is 
close at hand for the resident in a New 
Jersey suburb, at least. A short walk or 
drive will take him out into the most rural 
of surroundings. The suburbs are not 
yet so densely built up but that one can 
with little effort find shady lanes or tempt- 
ing by-paths through the woods where 
one may imagine himself hundreds in- 
stead of tens of miles away from the city. 
The suburbs are not the country by any 
means, but they are the gateway to it. 
The city man with only a couple of weeks’ 
vacation on his hands once a year may 
be pardoned for supposing that the old- 
fashioned country has been swallowed up, 
but the suburbanite knows better. 
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THE NEW EXPRESS STEAMER “ASBURY PARK” OF THE SANDY HOOK ROUTE. 


Wall Street Afloat 


Under the heading of “Fleet Steamer Brok- 
ers’ Delight,” the New York Evening Telegram 
describes the set of financial magnates who pat- 
ronize the Sandy Hook Route and its new 
steamer, the Asbury Park. A few of the para- 
graphs follow: 

On the last stroke of three o’clock every 
business afternoon begins Wall street’s great 
daily exodus. The last sale has been made, 
the gong has rung and the gavel fallen, and 
the brokers, whose nerves have been. keyed 
to the highest tension since eleven o’clock in 
the morning, rush away to cool off somewhere 
by the side of the ever-sounding sea. 

From office to steamer, ferry or yacht they 
rush, and are soon speeding toward country 
home and country club. Once out of the street 
the homeward rush is toward the four points 
of the compass, to Long Island, to Newport, to 
Jersey retreats, to Longe Branch and: a: dozen 
other beaches. 

In one direction, however, the crowd moves 
thickest, and that is down Rector street to 
the river, where the fleet Asbury Park, the 
new steamer of the Sandy Hook Route, is 
waiting to transport Wall street to the sea- 
shore. 

The Asbury Park’s four o'clock trip every 
afternoon is the most important of the day, 
for it is then that many of Wall street’s most 
prominent bankers and brokers leave behind 
the vast financial cares of a great city, escape 
its heat, and live wholly in another world, 
if possible, until the next day. 

The first half hour after three is occupied 
by bankers and brokers in getting ready for 
the out of town trip, and as four o’clock ap- 
proaches a steady stream of cabs and pedes- 
trians pours down Rector street to the North 
river, 

The pier presents a lively and picturesque 
scene for half an hour before the boat starts 
on the speedy sail to Atlantic Highlands. Cabs 
dash up to the pier entrance every few sec- 
onds, and crowds gather at the gang plank, 
waiting for friends who time themselves to 
arrive at the very last minute. As the min- 
utes fly past, the Wall street contingent pours 
in thicker and faster, bankers and brokers hur- 
rying up the pier, their grave and anxious 
expressions having given way to holiday smiles. 


Wall street fills its lungs with the ocean 
breezes while stocks and bonds and such like 
worrisome things are forgotten for the nonce. 
When the Highlands are reached it is a dif- 
ferent crowd that steps ashore. They are no 
longer part of the Street, with its carking 
cares, but men who are bound for charming 
summer homes and a good cool time till to- 
morrow, and to-morrow is a long time off. 


In the Smoker 


By Ture ComMmuTex 


The relative rights of the fat man and the 
skinny man are agitating Gothamites just now. 
When the two meet in the street cars, which 
has the right of way? Must the fat man sub- 
mit to be punched by the bones of the skinny 
man, or must the skinny man be crushed by 
the fat of the fat man? It is bad enough 
when they occupy seats next to one another, 
but when the two happen to be hanging from 
adjoining straps, it is clearly a case of Greek 
meet Greek. Someone must give way, but 
which and why? Under existing conditions, 
this becomes one of the live issues of the day. 
The conductor is powerless to decide and it 
will require a Daniel come to judgment to 
pass upon the merits of the case. The ques- 
tion of who takes precedence at White House 
receptions is a side issue compared with this 
weighty problem. Poor Gothamites! The 
Jersey commuters can afford to look on and 


laugh. 


Speaking of being elbowed by one’s neigh- 
bor in street cars, The Commuter wonders if 
we appreciate the seating arrangement of the 
modern American railway train. I have some 
pretty vivid recollections of the discomforts 
of a trip a few years ago across the Continent 
of Europe. Why the ‘European should carry 
his conservatism to the extent of clinging to 
the old-fashioned, box-like railway carriage 
when the American plan of a long car with 
an aisle down the center is so obviously an 
improvement, it is pretty hard to figure out. 
I have heard it argued that the American 
style is too plebeian for aristocratic Europe, 
don’t you know! But I fail to see where the 
exclusiveness of the old style comes in. It 
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certainly brings you into greater intimacy 
and closer contact with your neighbors than 
do our cars. Where a lady is traveling alone, 
the only person that can possibly subject her 
to annoyance in the American car is the one 
occupying the seat beside her, and he is under 
the direct surveillance of all the people behind 
him. This is quite a different thing to being 
locked into a small compartment with po- 
sibly one or two strangers. The seats face 
each other and a newspaper is the only pro- 
tection from the impertinent stare of a person 
opposite. 

Then, too, the management of the window is 
an ever-present source of disagreement be- 
etween the passengers. In the American car, 
the person sitting next to the window has 
undisputed control over it. In the old-fash- 
ioned railway carriage, several persons may 
claim the right to open or close the window, 
which is equally accessible to all. I recall 
with amusement a trip from Paris to Brussels 
when two irascible old gentlemen occupied 
corner seats opposite each other. One was 
evidently a believer in fresh air and wanted 
the common window wide open. The other 
was afraid of draughts and equally deter- 
mined to keep it closed. At every ten-minute 
stage of the journey that window was either 
raised or lowered. No word was spoken, but 
if the angry glares had been converted into 
deeds, murder would surely have been com- 
mitted. There was no conductor to appeal 
to and the conflict waged warm until at last 


ry 


a stop for refreshments was made and one 
of the parties to this unique battle had him- 
self and his baggage conveyed to another com- 
partment before there had been any actual 
shedding of: blood. 

First Sardine—Where do you expect to go 
when you die? 

Second Sardine—I don’t care, so long as it 
isn’t in a New York elevated car! 


The growing popularity of the automobile 
is driving many people suburbanward. ‘The 
New Jersey resident is justly proud of the 
fine roads of his State. Now that their im- 
portance in building up the resources of the 
State is so generally appreciated, it is hard to 
realize that there was bitter opposition by the 
farmers to the good roads movement at its 
beginning. Before the miles of macadam roads 
were built in New Jersey, 25 baskets of pro- 
duce were considered a good load. Now the 
farmers find they can carry 125 baskets to 
market with ease. A funny story is told of a 
man who lost his way in Texas and in looking 
for the road asked a native: 

“What river is that over there?” 

“That ain’t no river,’ explained a negro, 
“that’s the road.” 

“Road!” * exclaimed the 
there’s a man fishing in it!” 

*Yassah,~ but he <ain't’ fishing -folr feeshy’ 
explained the negro, “he’s feeshin’ foh uh 
mule he los’ dis mawnin’.” 


inquirer, ‘‘why, 


HATHAWAY INN 


And Cottages, 
DEAL BEACH, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. 


... New Jersey's Finest Resort... 


For Rates and Reservations apply to 
W. H. WARBURTON, Proprietor, 


Deal Beach, N. J. 
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Don’t Travel- 
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Before awarding your Contract 
for Painting and “Decorating 


BE SURE AND CALL ON THE . 


CHICAGO 
VARNISH COMPANY 


For information regarding Specifications, as well as to 
see their New Novelties for WOOD FINISHING— 


WEATHERED OAK, MISSION AND COLONIAL WOOD TINTS. 
ARCHITEGTURAL FINISHES 


of the Very Finest Manufacture. 
FLOOR FINISHES A SPECIALTY. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
32 Dearborn Avenue. 22 Vesey Street. 66 High Street. 


CHARLES B,. KInNAN ALBERT B. KINNAN 


CHARLES B. KINNAN 


7 E E E P H CO N E GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


95-97 LIBERTY STREET, 


Telephone Service is the quickest NEW YORK 


messenger for all messages to all TatErsonn 2346 Conrcannr 
places at all hours. 


LOW RATES. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE. 


NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 


brs NaS OMANI KOAAI 


411 West 38th Street, 
220 West 124th Street. ; 
616 East 150th Street. FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


A SPECIALTY 
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AvuaustTus D, SHEPARD, 
Chairman of the Board. 


THEO. H. FREELAND, President. 
WARREN L. GREEN. Vice-Pres. 
JARED K. MYERS, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
JOHN E. CURRIER, Sec’y & Treas. 
F. RAWDON MYERS, <Ass’t Treas. 
DANIEL E. WOODHULL, Ass’t Sec’y. 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, 


78 to 86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Business FOUNDED 1795. 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS OF BONDS ano STOCK CERTIFICATES 


And all other documents requiring security. 


SAFETY COLORS. 


——— 0 ——— 


SAFETY PAPERS. 
Work executed in fire-proof buildings. 


RAILWAY PRINTING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Railway Tickets, Maps, Folders and Illuminated Show Cards of the 


most approved styles. 


Numbered, Local and Coupon Tickets of any Size, Pattern, Style or Device, with 


Steel Plate Tints, 


LITHOGRAPHIC anp TYPE PRINTING OF ALL KINDS. 


J. C. THOMPSON, 


SECY--TREAS. 


C. A. STARBUCK, 


THE 
NEW YORK 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PRESIDENT. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Automatic 
Quick Action Air Brakes 


Ore 


FREIGHT CARS, LOCOMOTIVES, 


Ni) Bae 


PASSENGER CARS. 


YEAR-BOOK 
ON REQUE: T 


ALLENTOWN COLLEGE win. 


The best facilities for intellectual training of high 
order. Academic and Collegiate courses. 
Especial attention to music, art and 
elocution. Influences are those of a 
refined home. Personal supervision an@ 
instruction to suit individual needs, 
Buildings comfortable, furnishings mod- 
ern and complete. Location offers the 
advantages of an educational center, 

Gymnasium, Terms $230 to $450, 

Rev. J. W. Knappenberger, A. M. 

Allentown, Pa. 


AMSTERDAM 
ADVERTISING 
8 Park Place AGENCY 


NEW YORK 
Newspaper, Magazine 
Ooo General GOO 
Ideas, Designs, Plans and Estimates furnished 

O. A. WARSH, GEN'L Mar. G. E. BARTON, Bus. Mca. 


Amsterdam Press 
NEW YORK 


OFFICES WORKS 
3 Park Place 45 Rose Street 


MAKERS OF ARTISTIC 
BOOKLETS, FOLDERS 
CATALOGUES, Etc. 


Hotel @ Transportation Printing 
a Specialty 
©. A. MARSH, GEN’L MarR. G. E. BARTON, Bus. MGR. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


BROAD AND 
NARROW GUAGE 
SINGLE EXPAN- 
SION AND 
COMPOUND 
LOCOMOTIVES, 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., 


MINE, FURNACE 
and INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIYES,, 


ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


and ELECTRIC 
TRUCKS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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CORNER BROAD AND 
WEST GRAND ST., 
ELIZABETH, 
NowJ. 


Union County 
Trust Company 


CAPITAL, $200,000. 


SURPLUS, $100,000. 


TRANSACT a general banking and trust business. In- 
terest allowed on deposits. Issues letters of credit 
payable in any part of the world. Takeschargeof Estates, 
and acts as Adminstrator, Executor, Guardian, etc. Safe 
Deposit Boxes for rent. Accounts of Merchants, Individ- 
uals and Corporations solicited. 


FRANK BERGER, PRES. THOMAS N. McCARTER, VICE-PRES. 
CHARLES H. K. HALSEY, SEC'Y AND TREAS. 


Ohe 
Burkely Hotel 


Broad Street 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Near R. R. Station Rates, $2.00 per day 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


B. M. & S.R. OGDEN 
Real Estate, 


203 BROAD ST., ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Entire Charge Taken of Estates, 
Rents Collected and Loans Negotiated. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 


Henry Lemssck, President. 
Tuomas Cocan, Vice-President. 
Epwarop S. Pigrson, Secretary and Cashier, 
ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Comptroller. 


Greenville 
Banking and Trust 
Company, 

166 OCEAN AYE., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


This Company is under conservative management, has 
ample capital, and courteous treatment is 
accorded to all customers. 


BEST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TO BE HAD. 


The ELIZABETH ... 
Real Estate Agency 


A. D. MULFORD 
& SON. 


233 BROAD STREET [near Station] 


L. D. ’Phone 234. 


HOUSES OF ALL KINDS 


For Sale or Rent. 
BUILDING LOTS. 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Our Specialty is High-Class Residen- 


tial Property. 
25 MINUTES FROM 


BAYONNE*CIDLY, ew voc 


COLVILLE 


THE RELIABLE 


Real Estate and Insurance Agent, 


718 AVENUE D, 
ONE BLOCK FROM 33d STREET STATION. 


Will be pleased to show Houses and Lots that are 
for sale or to rentin this city. Rents from $15 to $50 
per month. Houses for sale, from $1,500 to $15,000. 
Lots for sale, from $100 to $3,000. 


CALL, WRITE, OR ’PHONE. 


If You Are Looking for a 


SUBURBAN HOME 


It may be to your interest to 
make an appointment with 


GEORGE W. Day, 
Dunellen, N. J. 


and examine some of the properties he has for sale 
and talk over the advantages of this borough 
as a place of residence. 
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WEST 8th ST. STATION. 


CSM sitio Rotel 
COTTAGES, Westfield, 1D. J. 


Renting from $20 to $45 per Month, or 


FACTORY SITES EXCELLENT CUISINE 


TRANSIENT TRADE SOLICITED 
BUFFET 


with RAIL and WATER CONNECTIONS. 


We can offer you the best and greatest variety 
and at right prices. Write, call or ’phone. 


CR AFT & ( Ave. C. & West 8th St. Samuel Godshalk, Proprietor 


e Bayonne, N. J, ’Phone 117 


W. S. STEVENS, Established 1868. Telephone 2-A. 


Houses, Farms 


ae WELCH BROS., 


s 6 
Building Lots for Sale, Decorators and Dealers in 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, WESTFIELD, 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES. N. uk 


DUNELLEN, N. J. 


THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 


+» AND... 


LIGHTING COMPANY 


160 Broadway, New York. 


CAR LIGHTING by the Pintsch System 
CAR HEATING by Steam Jacket System of 


hot water circulation. Return 
and direct steam systems, 


A SUBURBAN HOME FOR NEW YORK 


BUSINESS MEN. .% 96 TRAINS DAILY. AUTOMATIC STEAM COUPLERS. 
T. A. McDeEvirt, Prop. ROSELLE, N. J- 


® op ACETYLENE GAS 
=== GENERATORS 


solve the problem of isolated lighting 
and afford a beautiful, economical 
light for any building, anywhere. 


Write for Catalogue V. I.—Free. 


Jip eC Ol COs, 
21 Barclay Street, New York. 


Residence of J. S. Parker, W. Long Branch, Lighted with Colt Generator. 
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PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM. 


SOMERSET STREET, PLEAINFIELDAIN.®)- 


Fine Location, New House. All kinds of Baths, Electricity, 
X-Ray, Massage, Medicines and Water Treatment. *% 


Catal gues on Application. 


Traln Every HOUT and on the four 


THE NEW YORK] vy, "U4 
ee Philadelphia 
7 NEW JERSEY, CENTRRL 


DODD’S EXP R E SS, Trains Direct to Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. 
== = quepugh Trains, Vestibuled Equipment, Buffet 
arlor Cars. 


Calls for and NOLAN & SWINTON, 
Real Estate and Insurance, 
Checks Se eee 


handling property in Somerville and vicinity. 


vi 
42 WEST MAIN STREET, SOMERVILLE, N. J. 
W. D. Notan, | NEW YORK : A. C. SwinTon, 


BAGGAGE NH st Sao 
The Suburbanite 


will help you to locate a Home 


° ’ ° on the New Jersey Central. 
...keesidence to Destination... hited 


from 
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POEANIY SPRING HOUSE. cour pocanp, wane 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Proprietors OPENS JUNE FIRST FOR THE TWENTY-EIGHTH SEASON 


Sa 


Se ees IOS E Nic. crt are: oe ROCRL AND BREAKWATER 
ROCKLAND, MAINE 
RICKER HOTEL COMPANY, Proprietors 
ALMON C, JUDD, Manager OPENS JUNE TWENTIETH FOR THE SECOND SEASON 


POLAND WATER DEPOTS: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, London 
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Mauch Chunk Switchback 


SSS Pa aes 


Summit Hill 
2 KRailroad 


Cars run on frequent intervals 
through Mountain Scenery 
unsurpassed for beauty and 
grandeur. 


A Circuit of eighteen miles 
and an ascent of 1,06O feet 


In operation from middle of May to November first 


COMPLETE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


ALONZO BLAKSLEE, General Manager. MAUCH CHUNK, PA. Superintendent, ASA P. BLAKSLEE. 


ATLANTIC CITY WITHIN THE SUBURBAN LIMITS —2. 


An [Illustrated BooKlet 
THREE HOURS 


FROM 


NEW YORK SUDUTAN TOWNS On 


NEW JERSEy| _ Mt tse Gaal 


CENTRAL Cc. M. BURT, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
i New York City. 


143 Liberty St., 


» 


ATLA NGIC Cian ae Naa 


FIREPROOF. 


Hore, SrReanp 


HOT AND COLD: FRESH “AND SEA WATER: BATHS: 
Write for Booklet. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


FAIRBAIRN & WILLIAMS. 
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Ocean Grove= Asbury Park 


THE TWIN CITIES BY THE SEA. 


shee 


Greatest Musical Resort in America. 
Permanent Chorus of 400 voices. 
Permanent Orchestra of 60 Artists. 


New York Festival Chorus in Special 
Concerts. 


Auditorium Seating 10,000 people. 

Few Minutes’ Walk from Asbury Park 
Hotels. 

Three Concerts Each Week 

Great Religious Services on Sunday. 

Low Rates of Board in Hotels and 
Cottages. 

Positively No Mosquitoes in Ocean 
Grove, 

A Sheltered, Shaded City by the Sea. 

Board-walk connects with Asbury Park. 

Detailed Summer Programme sent free. 


wW ws 
TALI ESEN MORGAN, 


Musical Director, 


Auditorium, Ocean Grove, 


President Roosevelt addressing an audience of 12,000 
in the Ocean Grove Auditorium. N. J, 


Directly on the board-walk. Ocean Pathway, three hundred 
HE Ol IF EN feet wide, on the south. View of Ocean unobstructed. 
me Location not surpassed by anything on the Jersey coast. 


2 Fad 


NO MOSQUITOES. N A. Artesian water 
Ocean Grove, N. /. 2 Spe ema sa eee 
: used. House with an established reputation. Send for 
Telephone 137. 


booklet. 
M. PP: WISWELL. 


Gis rN toe Oe Ee, 


8th and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
31a Rooms at $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Famous Restaurant connected with this Hotel. 
Local and Long Distance Telephones in Rooms. Table de’'Hote Dinner, 12 to 8 P. M., at 50 cents. 


Music by Prof. Jno. A. Meyer's Orchestra, 12 to 2, 6 to 8, 10.30 to12 P. M. 
MAHLON W. NEWTON, Prop. 
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ASBURY PARK, N. J. | 


The Queen of Ocean Resorts. 
54 MILES FROM NEW YORK. 
Excursion Ticket, $1.69, 


EXPRESS “VESTIBULED _ TRAIN: SERVICE 
Al EREQUENT. ANTERVALS © DAT, 


IN THE GARDEN SPOT OF NEW ‘JERSEY. 
SAFEST BEACH IN THE WORLD. 
NOT A DROWNING ACCIDENT IN ITS THIRTY YEARS’ 
EXISTENCE AS A SEASIDE RESORT. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM MOSQUITOES. 


Three picturesque lakes for yachting, canoeing, rowing and fishing. 
Three Daily Concerts by Conterno’s Military Band. 
Superb 27-hole Golf Grounds within ten minutes’ stage or trolley ride. 
“Finest Golf Course in the Country.”—Vardon. 
‘“ Grandest Green and Links in America.” —Taylor. 
Miles upon miles of the most perfect and picturesque drives in the country. 
Healthful, sweet scented, piney atmosphere. Only a half mile back from the ocean. 
Invigorating ocean ozone at your very door. 


A NEW BOARD WALK, 


seventy feet wide, running the entire length of the city, affording a matchless marine 
panorama by day. Brilliantly illuminated by Electricity every night until dawn. 


HOW TO REACH ASBURY PARK. 


Central R. R. of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street and Annex from foot of White- 
hall Street; New Jersey Southern R. R., Pier 8, North River, Sandy Hook Route. 


Bureau of Information with Personal Representative in Charge, 


1364 BROADWAY, ABOVE 36th STREET, 
INE W aay OR Ka Chi: 
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ASBURY PARK HOTELS. 


A MODERN HOTEL BY=-THE-SBA. 


HOTEL COLUMBIA Cotte: 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 
Rooms en suite with private bath. Private Automobile service, 
Capacity 400 MAINTAINING A REFINED PATRONAGE. Booklet. 
W. HARVEY JONES, Owner and Manager. 


THE FRBENIMORE, 
ASBURY PARK. 


Entirely Rebuilt and Refurnished. One and a Half Blocks from Ocean. 
Capacity 200. ‘Booklet. THOS: NOBLE: 


EB @ Heeler Re WINS MACK, 


FOURTHRAND KINGSLEY] SEREETS; ASBURYAPARK, IN: «J: 
Directly on the Beach, noted for its high standard and excellence. 
MORGAN & PARSONS. 


GOs = 
BEACH FRONT HOTEL 


\ X / e llin to al SELECT AND HOMELIKE 
9 NORTH ASBURY PARK 
Illustrated Booklet. BENJ, BIGGS SMITH, Owner and Proprietor. 


SSC a iNeed FAL oe Ee 
ASBURY PARK, 
One B'ock from Beach and New Board Walks. 


Send for Booklet. JORNFROCKAFELLER:S-SON,. Proprietor. 


THE VICTORIA, 


THIRD AND OCEAN AVENUES, ASBURY PARK. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 
Steam Heat and Sun Parlor. Open from Easter to Thanksgiving. 


S. KEMPE. 


HOTEL MONMOUTH 


On the Ocean Front. 


Two whole squares of unobstructed view of Ocean. 


ASBURY PARH, N. J. 
WM. APPLEGATE. 
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EXPRESS. COMPA 
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oa 


Forwarders to all Parts of t 


MONEY ORDERS SOLD, PAYABLE EVERYWHERE. 


MONEY BY TELEGRAPH. 


THE UNITED SEATESS EXPRESS COMPANY SZEXS@ED SIV 
FAST* EXPRESS] TRAINS AFEORD, SUPERIOR -EAGIEMi Nes: 


Unsurpassed Service to Suburban Points. 


GENERAL] OFRICES: 


47-49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The American Man and the Country 


By EDWARD BOK 


Editor Ladies’ Home Journal 


HE American business man drives 
ahead at such a pace that he is en- 
titled to all the repose and leisure, 

out of business hours, that he can give 
himself. And he can scarcely think too 
earnestly along this line. His good health 
is his only salvation from the wear and 
tear to which he is necessarily subjected. 
He must have hours when the strain is 
relaxed, and naturally those hours can 
come only after the day’s business. Then 
it is that he should give himself repose 
under helpful and new environments. 
And I do not believe that this is success- 
fully possible except where a man lives in 
the country—in some suburban place, 
away from the actual scene of his daily 
grind. 

Of course, every man who has not tried 
it is ready to meet the proposition of sub- 
urban living the year round with objec- 
tions. Hundreds of men are willing 
enough to live in the country in summer, 
but “excuse me,” they say, “in the win- 
ter’—which only shows how easy it is for 
a jest, if it is often enough repeated, to be- 
come an accepted truth in the popular 
mind. For it is an admitted fact that 
the cheap newspaper joke and the comic 
weekly jest at suburban living have done 
more to make people imagine the discom- 
forts and inconveniences attendant upon 
country living than any other agency. 
Men have been so constantly pictured in 
the different roles of running after de- 
parting trains, or plowing through banks 
of snow, laden with the household mar- 
keting, that these men of fancy have, in 
many minds, become men of fact. The 
hardships of living away from schools, 
churches, the theaters and the stores, of 


being unable to get in and out of town 
conveniently in the evening, of struggling 
on cold nights with furnaces that will 
not heat, have been so vividly presented 
that hundreds of city, people have come to 
accept them as pictures of actual condi- 
tions. As one who lives outside the city 
of his business, I have had city friends 
seriously sympathize with me in the ex- 
periences through which I must pass each 
evening. And that is the serious phase 
of a joke. If, as I say, you repeat it often 
enough, in the minds of some it becomes 
a truth. 
There are undoubtedly some men to 
whom the country is unbearable, either 
in summer or winter. They “simply can- 
not stand it” is their unexplainable ex- 
planation. No argument that the mind 
can conceive has the least effect upon 
them. Their natures seem to revolt at na- 
ture: They will walk under a cherry tree 
in its superb and delicate full dress .of 
spring bloom and never even look up. But 
indifference of this sort is rare among the 
majority of people, thank God! It is said 
sometimes that a man who does not enjoy 
the smell of the land, who sees nothing 
in the fresh, young and sweet buddings 
of nature in the springtime, who hears 
nothing in the call of the bobolink or 
in the music of the robins in the morning, 
is lacking in those attributes upon which 
the confidence of mankind is based. But 
that is hardly so. Inexplicable as it some- 
times seems, there are natures so practical 
that natural beauties simply do not appeal 
to them; they convey no message. Where 
this feeling is honest, as it unquestionably 
is in certain cases, the fact is to be de-~ 
plored rather than condemned. Those 
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men are happy only when amid the noise 
and the lights of the city. They are posi- 
tively unhappy in the country. They don’t 
know what to do with themselves. But 
such natures are exceptional. For the 
most part, every man, woman and child 
craves the breath of country air, and that 
craving is the best proof that God meant 
His people to live close to the soil. 

It is a safe assertion that the majority 
of women—lI am speaking now of normal 
women—if given their own free choice, 
would live in the country the year round; 
but generally it is the convenience or some 
question of consideration for their hus- 
bands or some other male member of the 
household that keeps them and their chil- 
dren im the city. It 1s asad truth, and 
I know whereof I speak in making the 
statement, that the selfishness of men is 
keeping penned up in close, unventilated 
city quarters hundreds of women and 
children living in the polluted atmosphere 
of the crowded centers who would gladly 
move into the country, and get the un- 
poisoned, sweet, pure air which the space 
and sunshine of the suburbs would give 
them. There are thousands of husbands 
in this country who are allowing—I am 
willing to give them the benefit of the 
doubt, and say are blindly allowing—cer- 
tain fancied personal discomforts to out- 
weigh the vital matter of the welfare of 
their families in this question of living in 
the country throughout the year; and I 
use the phrase “fancied personal discom- 
forts” advisedly and carefully. For of 
the fancy these “discomforts” are, purely 
and simply, and nothing more. Any man 
who lives in the suburbs of any one of 
our large cities knows that, so far as 
transportation facilities are concerned, he 
is infinitely more comfortable on his train 
than on the overcrowded city trolley car. 
There is absolutely no discomfort imag- 
inable which is at all comparable to that 
experienced on our trolleys and elevated 
railroads directly after business hours. 
But what is of infinitely more importance 
than ways and means is the need of a 
keener realization on the part of our busi- 
ness men of what their lives spent in the 
city after business hours mean to them 
from the standpoint of physical deple- 
tion. 

Every business man of common sense 
knows, whether he chooses to acknowl- 


edge it or not, that the farther away he 
gets in the evening from his commercial 
associations during the day, so that his 
business associates or thoughts of it or 
them cannot get at him, the healthier he 
is, the wiser life he leads; in short, the 
better off he is in every respect, and the 
abler for the duties of the morrow. Now, 
what does he get in the city in the even- 
ing, even if he lives a carefully regulated 
lifer. [hete is) no" mode yoraltcencscan 
possibly follow which is in any way re- 
cuperative to his mental or physical be- 
ing. Suppose he goes to the theater one 
evening in the week, or to the opera or a 
concert or lecture, choose as he may. He 
spends another, say, at his club. He calis 
upon or receives friends the third even- 
ing. Likely as not, one evening in the 
week he will have a business appoint- 
ment, have a business caller, or one of 
those delightfully considerate friends who 
“drop in’ and then “talk shop” all the 
evening with absolute disregard for the 
presence of wife or family. Two nights 
he spends at home, say, and there goes 
his secular week. More likely than not, 
the average week’s evenings in a city 
man’s life are more depleting in their na- 
ture than here outlined. But I have 
sketched the sanest possible week of “di- 
versions.” In no single case, whether he 
has gone out, or whether he has remained 
at home, has he for one moment drawn 
one lung-full of fresh, pure air. He has 
never been out of hearing of the noises 
of the city, nor out of range of its lights. 
Every night he has slept in the polluted 
air of the city, and in the morning has 
looked out on the gray sidewalks which 
he sees all day long. What does such a 
man know of the exhilarating, refreshing 
and blood-quickening experience of open- 
ing the shutters of his chamber window 
upon a landscape of space and sunshine? 
And what is far worse, what do his wife 
and children know of such a blessing? 
Yet he deludes himself into the belief 
that he must live in the city so as to be 
“in touch with things.” If you ask him 
what those “things” are you invariably 
discover that they are of a business na- 
ture, either strictly business, or some so- 
cial convention which he feels has a bear- 
ing on his business; but it is always busi- 
ness, business! Now, a man living under 
this pressure rarely does his best work, 
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AN INVITING SPOT ON THE HYDE ESTATE, AT PLAINFIELD. 


although he fully believes that he 7s do- 
ing it. But he cannot be giving out the 
best because he does not allow the best 
to get within him. His mind is never 
actually at rest; therefore, it never can 
be at its best. See for a moment how 
this matter of residence affects literary 
people, with whose work, naturally, I am 
familiar. Pick out the successful writers 
of the day, ‘and see where their homes 
are. Scarcely in a single instance will 
you find one of them living in the city. 
On the other hand, look at the work done 
by your literary denizen of the city, and 
see how it suffers in comparison with that 
of the man or woman whose mind rests on 
God’s own handiwork. One of the most 
pitiful experiences which editors have is 
that of watching the character of literary 
work done by the men who live in the 
cityerand. tancy that ins picturing the 
vitiated life of the city, with its charged 
atmosphere of false and superficial liv- 
ing, they are giving to the world true 
pictures of human beings. Such writers 
are like pygmies compared to the men 
who, with fresh minds, look over God’s 
landscape, and reflect the deepest and 
truest thoughts of real men and women. 
See how an author—and this is a con- 


stant occurrence—living in some remote 
country place does a great piece of work, 
and then, allured by false prophets, re- 
moves to the city and continues his work 
there, Is“his» work the same? ~Verily, 
it is not. Degeneration takes place as soon 
as he removes himself from man’s truest 
and simplest surroundings. And what 
is true to-day of men in literary work 1s 
equally true of men in the kindred arts. 
The great work of the world is being 
done to-day by men whose lives are spent 
away from the great cities. The greatest 
painters have their studios outside the cit- 
ies; the greatest scientists, their labora- 
tories. Now, the experiences of these 
mental workers, whose livelihoods de- 
pend entirely upon their mental freshness, 
should demonstrate something to the busi- 
ness man. 

It is true that the business man cannot 
remain at home and do his work away 
from the marts; but he can do the next 
best thing; he can leave the marts be- 
hind him at the close of day and refresh 
himself by a complete change of environ- 
ment. Even if he does only what some 
men seem to deem not worth while—that 
is to say, if he only sleeps in the coun- 
try—he gains the advantage of sleeping 
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in a pure atmosphere, which he never gets 
and cannot get in the city. That bless- 
ing alone is worth all to him that it may 
cost him in a little longer travel each 
day to and from his place of business. 
And with the ever-increasing extension 
of railroad facilities for suburban living, 
nowadays, which condition applies to all 
our cities, a man can, in nearly every city, 
reach some suburb almost as quickly as 
he can go “up-town.” Because it is dark 
when he gets home is no reason why 
he should refuse to live in the country, 
since it is not a particle less dark when 
he reaches his city residence. The truth 
is that there is a deal of objection to sub- 
urban living in the winter which is purely 
fancied; a truth which thousands of men 
have found out for themselves when once 
they could make up their minds to make 
the-experiment.7Por it, 1s. a-sinetlar fact 
that once a man moves into the country, 
a yoke of oxen cannot drag him back into 
a city life. 

It is sometimes the case, however, that 
the objection to living in the country 
comes from the wife or daughter. If 
there are wives kept away from healthy 
country living by selfish husbands, there 
are also husbands denied the privilege by 
thoughtless wives or daughters. I have 
seen men unwillingly compelled to aban- 
don their comfortable country homes in 
the autumn by their wives, who had but 
an eye single to their own social gratifica- 
tions in going “to town.” Of course, 
these gratifications are covered over by 
the necessity of being close to the chil- 
dren’s schools, or of the inability to keep 
servants in the country during the win- 
ter, and other kindred excuses; but when 
I hear these reasons set forth I always 
wonder how the thousands and tens of 
thousands of families who live in the 
country all winter manage to educate their 
children and keep their servants. For 
they do, and ofttimes they seem to do it 
more easily than city families. Of course, 
it is not necessary to consider these rea- 
sons seriously, since they are only subter- 
fuges. But it always seems about the 
most cruel and heartless thing a wife and 
mother can do when she deprives the 
breadwinner of the home and her own 
children of those health-giving benefits to 
which they are entitled, simply that her 
own selfish social desires may be gratified 


—when she sacrifices lives for tinsel and 
trappings. Yet this is done by women 
each year, sometimes without a thought 
of what they are doing. 

The long and short of the matter is 
that while thousands of men accustomed 
(Ov existein sthé. cities: (dirino tie wires 
are, at this season of the year, in the coun- 
try, it would be well if they were serious- 
ly to look into the benefits of country life 
the whole year through—handy enough 
to the city for business and schools, if 
need be, but yet far enough away to in- 
sure a more reposeful living and purer air 
during the even:ng and night hours. The 
inconveniences are minor, and no minor 
inconveniences can outweigh the rich ad- 
vantages of the purer air of the country 
and the health that comes from having 
sunshine on the four sides of one’s house. 
Thousands of our business men whose 
hours and incomes make it possible for 
them to do so would be infinitely bettered 
by living in the pure air of the country 
the year round. The city, no matter with 
what comforts they may surround them- 
selves, nor how they may wall themselves 
in against intrusion, cannot give them 
that rest and recuperative strength which 
they need. A man’s mind cannot be at 
rest unless everything else about him is 
at peace. The very quiet of the country 
after nightfall is the best possible medi- 
cine for an active business man. It may 
seem ta him deadiye quiet’ rat first, ue 
after a while he begins to long for that 
“deadly quiet.” His interest in neigh- 
borhood matters soon follows, and the 
healthiest result which suburban living 
has already brought to thousands of men 
has been a new interest in outdoor life 
and sports, often bringing them from 
town on an earlier train and shortening 
the hours of work; a new order of things 
of which the American business man has 
for a long time stood in sore need. Any- 
thing which is conducive to a slackening 
ot the present pace of our business men 
is a move in the right direction. Busi- 
ness conditions will not suffer from it. 
No nation has taken such strides in a 
healthy interest in outdoor matters as has 
America during the last twenty years. 
But there are thousands who have still 
to throw to the winds erroneous ideas 
of the discomfort of all-the-year country 
living and learn of its delights. 
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No women in the world stand.- for 
‘greater and more loving thoughtfulness 
for the men of their families than do the 
women of America. No sacrifice is too 
great for an American wife to make for 
her husband. The business men of this 
country must slow up, and one step in 
that direction is a life, after business 


hours, away from the places of their ac- 
tivities. The American country suburb 
can be the salvation of the American 
business man. And, likewise, can it give 
a more easily adjusted life to our women. 
For our children, it admits of no ques- 
tion. Cities never were made for chil- 
dren. 


The Sanitary Importance of Trees 


By JOHN IRVING ROMER 


AVING been a New Jersey suburb- 
anite for a considerable number of 
years, I am afraid | had grown 

rather callous to the beauty and useful- 
ness of trees and accustomed to take them 
too much as a matter of course. How im- 


portant a part they play in making the 
was 


New Jersey suburb attractive 
brought. “home ~ to: ime 
forcibly by accompany- 
ing a friend who had re- 
‘cently gone to live 1n one 
of the newly laid out 
towns on Long Island. 
Here I found a flourish- 
ing community, and a 
collection of homes archi- 
tecturally commendable, 
but the general prospect 
was bleak and desolate, 
owing to the absence of 
shade trees. The people 
had an appreciation of 
this lack, for many small 
trees had been set out; 
but it will be ten years or 
more before the place ap- 
proximates the appear- 
ance of a typical New 
Jersey suburb. 

We who. have been 
born and brought up in 
New York are not apt 
enough to consider how 
essential is tree life to 
imiman se lites “iin 9) fact; 
most of the great Amer- 
ican municipalities have 
been guilty of criminal 
disregard in this respect. 
Dr Stephen Smith, “a 
former commissioner of 
health in New York, at- 


RELIEF FROM THE CITY’S GLARE AND HEAT. 


tributes the high death rate of that city 
in summer to the almost total absence of 
vegetation. It has been established be- 
yond question that the temperature of 
densely populated cities is much higher 
than that of the surrounding coun- 
tives ts Liles ClLece Ol 2d OTOVEe: Or even 
a clump of trees is to make the sur- 
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rounding air cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. “‘Shade trees, of prop- 
er kinds, and suitably arranged, supply 
the conditions necessary to counteract the 
evils of excessive heat, says Dr, Smith: 
“They cool the lower stratum of air by 
evaporation from their immense surfaces 
of leaves; they absorb at once the mala- 
rious emanations and gases of decompo- 
sition, and abstract their poisonous prop-~ 
erties for their own consumption; they 
withdraw. from the air the carbonic acid 
thrown off from the animal system as a 
poison, and, decomposing it, appropriate 
the element dangerous to man, and give 
back to the atmosphere the element es- 
sential to his health and even life.” The 
late Dr. Francis remarked that he had 
noticed a marked increase in the fatality 
of diseases in sections of the city after 
the removal of trees and all vegetation. 

If one has arrived at the point of ex- 


changing a city for a suburban home, let: 


him by all means select a community that 
is distinguished for its shaded streets. 
These confer much of the benefit one has 
a right to expect to derive from such a 
change of residence. They add to both 
health and comfort; health by purifying 
the air, and comfort by modifying the 
temperature. The latter is accomplished 
not merely by the foliage acting as a 
barrier against the direct rays of the sun, 
but through the breathing processes of 
the leaves themselves; for leaves take in 
and give out air in a manner analogous 
to the human lungs. The refreshing cool- 
ness of a forest glade is due not only to 
the shade, but to the actual modification 
in the character of the air. It is well 
to obtain a correct understanding of this 
process so that we may see just how it is 
that trees are important from a sanitary 
standpoint and why a suburban place hav- 


ing an abundance of fine trees is to be 


preferred to one where trees have only 
just been set out. 

A tree is not the idle thing thatt 
looks ;. it 1s.in reality a factory, for it is 
engaged in producing from the raw ma- 
terial a definite and useful commodity, to 
wit, starch. A good-sized tree, it is es- 
timated, will produce on a bright sum- 
mer’s day over a pound of this substance. 
Carbon, hydrogen and oxygen are the ele- 
ments of which it is made. The carbon 


comes from carbonic acid gas which the 
leaves breathe in; the hydrogen from the 
water the roots soak up, and the oxygen 
is obtained partly from the water and 
partly from the air. The leaves give off 
the surplus oxygen in the form of ozone. 
If you look into a pool where weeds are 
growing, and where their leaves are 
reached by the sun’s rays, you will see 
these little bubbles of oxygen arising to 
the surface, and this will give some idea 
of the vast quantity of oxygen given off 
by a forest. Thus, you see, trees perform 
a double service for mankind, since they 
eliminate the impure carbonic acid gas 
and give off in great volume the oxygen 
without which no human heart can beat. 
“Air in which lungs can no_ longer 


breathe, nor candles burn, can be restored 


to its original condition,” says Priestley, 
“by the presence in it for a time of vigor- 
ous plants.” : 

A curious calculation has been made by 
a naturalist tending to show how import- 
aitsa sanitary factor a single tree 1s. ie 
estimates that a large-sized sugar maple 
puts forth in one season about 432,000 
leaves; these leaves, combined, present a 
surface to sunlight of about 21,600 square 
feet, of an area equal to half an acre, 
Every inch of this expanse breathes im 
life for the tree and out health for man, 
while it absorbs in the aggregate an enor- 
mous amount of heat and sunlight. In 
time of rain it also holds the moisture and 
allows it to evaporate by slow degrees 
when hot days return. 

It was nature’s intention that animals 
should have the constant attendance of 
this valuable ally, the tree; but artificial 
conditions are robbing thousands of hu- 
man beings of its benefits. Solid stone 
pavements and closely ranged mounds of 
masonry preclude the possibility of trees 
tO dilyeextent in’ our ereat cities. -hubplte 
parks are, of course, good, but they are 
few and far between. No wonder that 
children in the city grow up peaked and 
pale. They are compelled every hour in 
the day to breathe in the poison of car- 
bonic acid gas, and their little lungs are 
actually starving for the pure ozone that 
the leaves of trees give out. Adult hu- 
mans may show the effects less, but many 
of those mysterious headaches or com- 
plete breakdowns may be attributed to the 
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simple lack of pure air—which even the 
multi-millionaire cannot purchase in the 
city. 

It is highly suggestive that the total 
destruction of trees unfits a country for 
the abode of civilized man. History shows 
many instances of countries whose civili- 
zation has departed with its forests. It 
is asserted that the present barrenness of 
the region about Mount Lebanon, for ex- 
ample, is due to the destruction of its for- 
ests. Nature seems to have intended man 
to live near trees. 

When you hear a person complain that 
the suburb or the country is too dull, you 
may know that that person has not yet 
learned how to use his or her eyes. In 
whatever quarter nature has not been ut- 
terly crushed out there are wonderful 
processes going on, a study of which will 
repay us far better than most of the things 


that go to make up the hurly-burly of the 
metropolis, and which we call “life.”’ Says 
F, Schuyler Matthews: “The stillness of 
the vast forest, broken only by the sil- 
very organ-pipe notes of the hermit 
thrush, is something so strangely opposite 
to the city’s whirl and confusion that we 
think of the wilderness as without life; 
but in reality itis all life; the trees and 
their countless leaves live in a world about 
which we know nothing—we with our 
lives hemmed in by walls of stone; but 
when the summer comes, then the stifling 
air and the hot pavements force the truth 
upon us—they are dead! and exhausted 
with the city’s heat, we echo the wish of 
the poet, Whittier: , 


Bring us the airs of hills and forests, 
The sweet aroma of birch and pine; 

Give us a waft of the north wind laden 
With sweetbrier odors and breath of pine. 


The Conversion of a Commuter 


By JOHN Z. ROGERS 


AM disillusionized. 

For eleven long and happy years 
—most of them happy—lI kept house 
in New York. 

On Manhattan Island I kept house. 
This statement is made in order to im- 
press upon the intelligent reader that I 
am not one of that vast army who have 
joyously taken advantage of the Greater 
New York consolidation act to live in the 
outskirts of Brooklyn and proudly expand 
their chests when in other cities and claim 
that they are New Yorkers. 

Incidentally it is an interesting fact that 
according to reputable hotel clerks in 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, and other 
big cities, prior to the time when Brook- 
lyn became a part of New York, no hotel 
had as a guest a man who registered as 
being a citizen of Brooklyn. 

But 1 amedieressine. “ As IP introduc- 
torily said, I am disillusionized. 

While I had been keeping house in a 
Harlem flat, from time to time, and espe- 
cially during the spring and summer, I 
really yearned for a home in the suburbs. 
My boyhood days came up before me, 
and I fondly pictured the outdoor delights 
of rural life. 


More than this, there was the immu- 
nity from the tortures inflicted by our 
flat neighbors. The lady who kept a 
parrot the next floor below; the woman 
who thought she had a future in grand 
opera; the lady whose husband was con- 
vivial, and who usually thought his flat 
was ours, at an hour when I was striving 
to acquire my much-needed beauty sleep. 

Were these indirect inducements not 
sufficient, the pleas of my children should 
have been. 

My heart, calloused and stony as it is 
from years of Park Row experience, was 
almost melted when one of my little flax- 
en-haired darlings pleaded as follows: 

“Papa, dear papa, won’t you buy me 
a yard sol can play? The janitor chases 
me off the roof; the janitress won’t let 
me play on the steps; and when we are 
in the street, or on the sidewalk, we have 
to keep an eye on the policeman.” 

This was a touching appeal. No fath- 
erly father could ignore it, especially one 
who was as anxious to keep his children 
aloof from the tortuous paths of jour- 
nalism, as an ex-distiller is anxious to 
keep his children from the poison that 
lurks in the wine cup, or the beer glass. 
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NO JANITORS “CHASE THE CHILDREN” IN THE SUBURBS. 


The country was the thing, not only for 
the children, but for my better three- 
quarters, and for “Dear Papa,” which is 
my name on pay days. 

We all wished to go to the suburbs, 
but there were bugaboos in the way, from 
which we all shrank. 

There were mosquitoes as large as 
birds; streets that were so muddy that 
small and innocent children were fre- 
quently drowned, or suffocated, within 
sight of their loving parents, who were 
unable to rescue them on account of their 
inability to swim; servants were always 
addicted to the flowing bowl, and hus- 
bands who commuted always were loaded 
down with bundles, and invariably missed 
their last ferryboat or train. 

Why did we thus think? Had we not 
seen it emphatically declared time and 
again in the alleged comic supplements 
of Sunday papers, illustrated by pictures, 
and emphasized by text? 

But the crisis came. The lady on the 
next floor acquired two more parrots; 
the new janitor was even more unbear- 
able than his predecessor; and the agent 
had not made good his promise of replac- 
ing the wash bowl. 

And our little flaxen-haired darlings 
still clamored for a yard to play in. Some- 
thing must be doing. Should we dare? 


And we did. We rented a cottage in a 
New Jersey suburb. 

That was two years ago last April. 

We are still there, and there we will 
probably remain, at least for a number 
of years. As for mosquitoes, the gun 
has not been discharged since it was care- 
fully loaded the first night we moved 
into our Queen Anne cottage. 

No alleged comic artist who perpe- 
trates pictures for the six o’clock extra 
that TJbuy?on the ferry at -3:30-1nyine 
morning could conscientiously utilize me 
as a package-carrying citizen. We buy 
all we need right in our own town, and 
it is promptly delivered at the door, and 
I carry no more parcels than I formerly 
did when I suspended myself from a 
strap on a Harlem “L” train. 

No brain-racking noises of neighbors 
disturb our peace. The children have 
all the yard room they wish, and woods 
and fields are within ten minutes’ walk. 

ws to the Queen of the Kitchen!) “She 
has been with us since we left the city, 
and she hopes we won’t return, as she 
likes the suburbs. She really is a good 
cook. One evening a week out is all she 
demands, and when, on certain occasions, 
beverages are in order, she always prefers 
lemonade. Her name is not Maggie, but 
Clarisse. 
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Bayonne as a Suburban Residence Point 


By EGBERT SEYMOUR 


Mayor of Bayonne 


N the first place, it should be said that 
people get a very incorrect idea of 
Bayonne by simply passing through 

it in the train. This method of seeing any 
town does not do justice to it, and Bay- 
onne is no exception. The railroad passes 
through a cut, about which are clustered 
some features not altogether ornamental, 
but if the stranger is personally conducted 
about our city by one who knows it he 
will be shown as pretty residential places 
as he would want to see. Bayonne has 
its attractive as well as unattractive sec- 
tions, but on the whole is a very pretty 
town. The New Jersey Central has five 
stations within the city limits, and in the 
case of at least two of these, the residential 
section extends down close to the depot. 
Bayonne has had a remarkable growth 
within a short time, but the improve- 
ments have more than kept pace with it. 
Only a few years ago the population was 
placed at 20,000, but to-day the local esti- 
mate is 40,000, and I do not consider it 


an exaggeration. This, you will see, rep- 
resents not a struggling suburban com- 
munity, but a full-grown and vigorous 
city. Many of the greatest industries in 
the country have located factories here. 
These need not constitute an objection 
from the standpoint of the New . York 
business man who is looking for a home 
for his family, as they are congregated in 
a section where they do not obtrude upon 
the notice. 

One of the chief attractions of Bayonne 
is its close proximity to New York. From 
West Eighth street, the principal sta- 
tion, the running time of the trains is 
only eight minutes to Jersey City. Add 
to this twelve minutes for transfer from 
train to ferry, and the boat trip, and you 
have consumed only twenty minutes from 
suburb to city. You could not get very 
far up on the Island of Manhattan in the 
same space of time, starting from-the 
business section. And this running time 
is no myth. I calculate that it takes me 
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from my house to my office (which is in 
Chambers street) not over half an hour, 
including the walk at both ends. 

Bayonne is a very healthy place and 
the health statistics show a low rate of 
death. We have a strong sait air, so that 
the place cannot be recommended for peo- 
ple of consumptive tendencies. But in the 
case of some other troubles this air 1s 
beneficial and, as I have said, the actual 
figures show a remarkably healthy condi- 
tion. The excellent drainage no doubt 
has much to do with this. Bayonne has 
a frontage on three bodies of water, New 
York Bay, Newark Bay and the Kill von 
Kull, so it has natural advantages in this 
direction. 

Our city water, too, cannot be beaten. 
It is furnished by the New York and 
New Jersey Water Co., the supply bei ing 
obtained from the Passaic river, at a point 
above Little Falls, where it is free from 
pollution and contamination of all kinds. 
I spent three days, not long ago, in care- 
fully inspecting the source of this sup- 


THE BENNETT RESIDENCE 


ply, and found that it left nothing to be 
desired. We have had it analyzed by 
Professor Doremus, of New York, who 
reports that it is of a very high standard. 
In fact, few cities can boast of as good 
drinking water. 

The school system of Bayonne is ex- 
cellent. There are now seven public 
schools and one high school. A new 
building for a public school is in course 
of erection, and wiil cost, when completed, 
$85,000. There are twenty-six churches 
representing all denominations. We have 
electric street lighting and city gas. There 
are efficient police and fire departments, 
several banks, and four newspapers, a 
public library and a hospital. A feature 
of Bayonne deserving of mention is the 
large proporticn of people owning their 
own homes. Many young married couples 
have settled here and have succeeded in 
acquiring their own homes through mem- 
bership in the building and loan associ- 
ations. There are several of these organi- 
zations in the city, and the number of 
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BAYONNE HAS MANY MILES OF FINELY PAVED STREETS. 


people who make good use of their ad- 
vantages certainly speaks well for the 
character of our population. 

Living in Bayonne is not expensive. 
We have a great many houses renting for 
from $20 to $25 per month, although, of 
course, there are some costly residences 
and estates with extensive grounds. So 
great has been the growth of the city 
of late that the chief difficulty has been 
to supply houses enough. A large num- 
ber of building plans are now in the in- 
spector’s hands, and just as soon as the 
present labor troubles are settled and the 
contractors feel safe in going ahead, Bay- 
onne will see a big boom in building. 

A considerable number of so-called Chi- 
cago flats have been erected recently, and 
fill the demand for a comfortable home at 
low rental. These are houses which are 
built to accommodate two families each, 
yet having separate entrances on the porch 
and insuring privacy for each family. As 
a rule, each house consists of seven rooms, 
bathroom, stationary tubs, gas, and all 
modern conveniences. They rent for $20 
or $22 apiece. When you consider that 


this includes ample yards for the children 
to play in, a wide porch, plenty of fresh 
air and refined surroundings, it will be 
seen that there is no comparison with what 
could be obtained in New York for the 
same money. 

On account of its proximity to New 
York, the cost of transportation from 
Bayonne is small. The railroad has fixed 
the commutation at a reasonable rate, so 
that it only makes a difference of less than 
five cents a day between living in this 
place and on the Island of Manhattan. 

We have many miles of finely paved 
streets, and those which have not yet re- 
ceived attention are being rapidly im- 
proved. During my administration one 
street has been asphalted for a mile and 
a half from curb to curb, a width of eighty 
feet. The celebrated Hudson County 
Boulevard passes through Bayonne, and 
is a favorite route for bicyclists, drivers 
and automobilists. 

The water with which the city is al- 
most surrounded affords many forms of 
amusement. ‘There is fishing in season, 
and much boating. The Bayonne Yacht 
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A BAYONNE ‘RESIDENCE, FACING NEWARK BAY. 


Club has a comfortable home and anchor- 
age grounds on the east shore, while on 
the Kill von Kull are the finely appointed 
‘clubhouses of the Newark Yacht Club 
and the Newark Bay Boat Club. 
Bayonne has an abundance of: stores, 
and they sell at New York prices. This 
is made necessary because all the big de- 
partment stores of Manhattan run wagons 
through the town. If one chooses to cul- 
tivate a garden, he can be practically in- 
dependent of the green grocer a part of 


the year. As for myself, I never find it 
necessary to buy any vegetables from the 
middle of July to the first of October. 
To sum up, Bayonne offers many ad- 
vantages to the business man with a fam- 
ily who wishes to escape from the over- 
crowded metropolis. I have lived there 
for twenty-six years, and may be sup- 
posed to know all about it, and I do not 
know of any inducement that could be 
offered which would tempt me to make 


~my home elsewhere. 


Communion 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


‘‘Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 
I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome. 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 
I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and the learned clan. 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet °” 
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Our Punctual Friend, the Commuter 


By HENRY J. BOND 


FEW years ago I remember that 
A someone who was getting up a sort 

of symposium for a newspaper on 
athletics, wrote to me, among others, to 
know what was my favorite form of ex- 
ercise. When his article appeared there 
were some who declared for tennis, some 
for walking, some for the punching bag, 
and so on. I believe that I was the only 
one who owned up that, being a com- 
muter, my principal method of exercise 
was running after trains! That was in 
the early days of my suburban expe- 
riences, however, and I have since had it 
pretty strongly impressed upon me that 
this continual pursuit of fugitive trains is 
a foolish proceeding, and one which is al- 
together unnecessary. Trains to and 
from the leading suburban towns run so 
frequently nowadays that there is no need 
for one to run himself out of breath, even 
if his watch happens to be a little slow. 
Another train will be along shortly, and, 
alter all,it 1s not a matter of life and 
death. 

But it is so much more convenient not 
to have to think about trains, says some 
one, and merely step on the elevated and 
take the first car that presents itself. You 
will usually find that there is something 
radically wrong in the make-up of the 
man who utters such a complaint. He 
belongs to the class of happy-go-lucky 
people who believe in never doing to-day 
whatever they can possibly put off until 
to-morrow. ‘They are habitually late at 
their social and business appointments, 
and a source of annoyance to their friends 
and acquaintances generally. You can 
argue indefinitely with them about the 
virtue of punctuality, but they never seem 
to be able to see that it is just as easy to 
be on hand at the proper time as always 
a little late. Such a man will be late at 
his own wedding, and keep bride and 
guests on the anxious seat for a half hour 
after the time set for the ceremony. 

If suburban life accomplished nothing 
else, it would be worth while for impress- 
ing upon some people who sorely need the 
lesson the desirability of being punctual. 


In an office where many clerks were em- 
ployed, a record was kept, and it was 
found that those who came from subur- 
ban towns were the most punctual. Their 
fellow clerks, who came down town on 
the elevated, felt that a few moments in 
the morning didn’t matter. As a result 
they were habitually late, and suffered 
when promotion time came around. The 
suburbanite, on the contrary, ordered his 
life in a more methodical way. He knew 
just the moment that he must leave his 
home to catch the particular train that 
would bring him to his office on time. As 
a result, he was apt to be considered more 
reliable in matters generally. With the 
old-school business man, lack of punctu- 
ality was considered to be the one un- 
forgivable sin, and, other things being 
equal, the man to-day who is on hand 
when he said he would be is the one who 
carries off the plums. 

If all suburbanites were punctual, we 
should be justified in thinking that the 
millenium was close at hand. Unfortu- 
nately, they are not, and we are treated 
to some amusing examples of sprinting 
by those individuals who linger over their 
morning coffee and delay leaving home 
until the very last moment. A lady who 
lives near the station in a certain sub- 
urban town, tells me that a never-failing 
source of entertainment is afforded by 
the class of people who are equipped with 
three hands—a right hand, a left hand, 
and a little behind hand. She has come 
to know just which they are, as well as 
the ones who are habitually on time. Cer- 
tain individuals are sure to be late, and 
when the hands of the clock point to a 
certain minute she can always count on 
seeing Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith come 
puffing down the street. Others, again, 
she has never seen run for a train. They 
come along leisurely, evidently enjoying 
the little stroll past the green lawns and 
under the rustling trees, before plunging 
into the city’s maelstrom and another day 
of perplexing duties. The contrast af- 
fords an interesting study of human na- 
ture. 
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As for myself, I do not any longer 
find that the necessity of taking certain 
trains presents a barrier to suburban life. 
On the contrary, the walk to the station 
in the morning is one of the pleasantest 
episodes of the day. Your lungs drink 
in plenty of pure, fresh air, and you fill 
your eye with bits of rural scenery which 


Improvements for the New 


HE accompanying illustration shows 
the proposed improvements at the 
New York terminal of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. The view is 
from the West street side, and the new 
structure will extend all along the North 
river front at the foot of Albany, Cedar 
and Liberty streets. Work has already 
been begun, and will be completed as rap- 
idly as possible. The buildings will be 
entirely new, as all of the existing struc- 
tures are to be removed. 

These improvements will result in the 
greatly increased convenience of passen- 
gers on the New Jersey Central, as well 
as additional facilities for the road itself 
in the proper handling of all classes of 
business. People will no longer be com- 
pelled to thread their way through the 
crowded traffic of West street, but will 
have an option of going over the street in 


have not lost their interest through fa- 


Iniliarity: © Ihe (delicate: tracrance mor 
growing things, refreshed after the 
night’s rest, salutes your nostrils. Here, 


indeed, is just the incent:ve one needs to 
carry him through the day’s business cr- 
deal in a contented and cheerful frame 
of mind. 


Jersey Central’s ‘Terminal 


a covered passageway which will conduct 
them to the upper deck of the ferryboat. 
The boats were all built having these ulti- 
mate arrangements in mind, and only a 
day or two of work will be necessary to 
convert them to the new system. Similar 
arrangements will be made for landing 
passengers from the upper decks of the 
ferryboats on the Jersey City side. 

West street is to be widened by the 
building of a granite bulkhead wall at 
a distance of 250 feet from the easterly 
line of West street. The buildings will 
include a ferry house, two covered freight 
piers, and a building along the bulkhead, 
between and in front of the piers. The 


buildings will all be of steel construction. 

A. further feature of this improvement 
will be the construction of a promenade 
or recreation place on top of the two-story 
office and ferry buildings along the full 
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length of the’ West'-street' front, ap- 
proached by broad stairways from the 
street. This promenade is built at the 
request of Commissioner McDougal 
Hawkes, Department of Docks and Fer- 
fies. .Néw.-Y orks, to® safford” recreation 
places along the water front. 

The various structures are more par- 
ticularly described as follows: 

Ferry House.—Two-story steel frame 
structure equipped on both floors with 
all facilities for the proper handling and 
comfort of passengers. The second story 
will be connected with the opposite side 
of West street by a broad foot-bridge. 

Bulkhead Building —Two-story | steel 
frame building 45 feet wide and 335 feet 


long. The ground floor devoted to re- 
ceiving and handling freight. The sec- 
ond story fitted up for offices of the 
freight department. 

Roof Promenade.—Located on top of 
bulkhead building and ferry house, is 
45 feet wide and 510 feet long, ap- 
proached from street by broad stairways 
at each end, and affords a recreation place 
for the public where a view of the harbor 
and the cooling breezes may be enjoyed. 

Pier No. 10.—Pier will be 80 feet wide 
and 750 feet long, covered with a single- 
story steel freight shed. 

Pier No. 11.—Pier will be 50 feet wide 
and 780 feet long, covered with a single- 
story steel freight shed. 


The Country Town 


It’s common to sneer at the country town, 
With its quiet streets and its peaceful air, 
Where the little river meanders down 
To be lost in the broad, blue sea somewhere, 
As we who think we are wise are lost 
In the roaring city that, like the sea, 
Has its ebb and flow, with its millions tossed 
As bubbles robbed of identity. 


There’s a fellowship in the country town, 
With its empty streets and its spreading trees, 
Where the country song birds warble down 
At maids as fair as man ever sees; 
Where the wind blows sweet from the fields 
near by, 


Where men know the names which their 
neighbors bear, 
Where a man is missed when he’s gone to lie 
With the peaceful ones who have ceased to 
care, | 


Me. 


There are joys out there in the country town 
That we of the city may never learn 
In the rush for money and for renown, 
Confronting strangers where’er we turn! 
Oh, wasn’t God’s world serene and fair 
In the country town ere we came away? 
And won't it be sweet to sleep out there, 
Far from the city’s roar, some day? 
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‘(OME of the illustrations which have 
appeared in THE SUBURBANITE do 
not, in reality, do justice to their 

subjects, as they were taken at a season 
of the year when the trees are stripped 
of leaves. This was made necessary. to 
accomplish the object of showing exam- 
ples of suburban architecture. So em- 
bowered in foliage are many New Jer- 
sey homes that a photograph taken in the 
summer will give little idea of the houses 
themselves. This profusion of fine old 
shade trees is particularly characteristic 
of the suburban towns on the New Jersey 
Central, and is one of their most com- 
mendable features. An article in this is- 
sue of THE SUBURBANITE points out the 
sanitary value of trees in close proximity 
to human habitations; but their beauty 
and decorative effect are just as important 
in attracting city dwellers to the suburbs. 
Professor. L. H., Bailey says: -~-In ,all 
the range of nature there is no object 
which so commonly inspires the tenderer 
and finer emotions as the tree, and which 
would leave the earth so bare of loveli- 
ness if it were to be removed. Itself de- 


void of personality, it still lends itself 


to the expression of all the feelings of 
the heart. There are two ways of know- 
ing a tree. One is the way of human 


feeling and sympathy, through which a 
tree becomes a part of one’s self, as the 
sunshine does. It is identified with every 
hallowed experience. The influence of 
its benignant branches throws a savor into 
the commonest nooks and corners of our 
lives. Another way to know a tree is 
the botanical or analytical way. This 
method sternly scrutinizes every detail. 
This is essential to truth, but not to feel- 
ing. It is so likely to make the tree but 
a laboratory filled with curiously fash- 
ioned mechanisms. Some persons are 
slaves to fact. There are botanists, no 
doubt, who know all the kinds of trees, 
but who have never seen the greenness 
and verdure and sublimeness of the 
woods.” 

There is a. movement, weak as yet, in 
New York, to restore shade trees to the 
city, both for hygienic and aesthetic rea- 
sons; but the results of this tree-planting 
crusade in the metropolis are not yet per- 
ceptible, and probably will not be for 
many generations. As one has only one 
lifetime to live, the moral obviously is for 
those who appreciate the beauty and sani- 
tary benefit of trees to establish a home 
in the suburbs of New Jersey, already 
noted for its fine shaded streets and drive- 
ways and luxurious gardens. 


By the time this issue of THE Sus- 
URBANITE reaches its readers they will 
have solved for themselves in a more 
or less satisfactory way the vacation 
problem. In this matter the resident of 
the suburbs has a distinct advantage over 
his city brother. The usual complaint 
with the latter is that vacations are all 
too short. A brief two or three weeks’ 
outing is as much as the average city 
man-is able to enjoy. If he sends his 
family away for the hot months he is 
obliged to lead a lonely life, which roof 
gardens and an occasional excursion to 
the beach do something, but not much, 
to ameliorate. ‘Then, too, it is expensive 
to support one’s family at an out-of-town 
resort for as long a period as the excessive 
heat of the city seems to make impera- 
tive. Living in the suburbs all the year 
around, one has the benefit of pure air, 
cool breezes and rural scenery through- 
out the entire summer season. It is true 
that many suburbanites take a trip to the 
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seaside or the mountains, but it is for 
the sake of a change or the fun, and not 
as a matter of necessity. The resident of 
the suburbs has in his permanent home 
all the elements actually required to make 
life endurable when the thermometer 1s 
busy making records. In fact, in attract- 
ive suburban towns there is quite a de- 
mand for furnished houses on the part 
of city people. Ji the suburbanite is 
obliged to practice economy, he can re- 
main all the season under his own vine 
and fig tree without feeling that his 
health and that of his family are suffer- 
ing. His nights, his Sundays and _ his 
Saturday half-holidays, all summer long, 
are spent in the country, and without any 
extra tax upon his purse. If he desires 
to take an extended trip he may reduce 
the cost by renting his house furnished, 
something that would be impossible in the 
city in the summer time. For some sub- 
urbanites a very satisfactory way of 
spending a vacation is to continue mak- 
ing headquarters at home and to go off 
for short trips to mountains or seashore. 
These may be arranged so as to spend 
the nights in one’s own home, visiting in 
the daytime various places of interest 
that are not too far away. New Jersey 
has many such accessible resorts, rang- 
ing from inland bodies of water, like Lake 
Hopatcong, to points on the coast like 
Asbury Park. But whatever use one may 
decide to make of his vacation days, he 
has important advantages from having 
a home in the suburbs for a basis of op- 
erations. 


A college professor has written an ar- 
ucle On, Growing Old; ior one of.the 
magazines, in which he points out that 
man is deficient in the resting instinct, 
and seldom takes much thought about 
resting habits. The animals display 
greater sense in this respect than man, 
for they will rest if they can when nature 
gives the signal “fatigue.” Man’s life 
is more complicated, and although his 
nervous system gives the signal just as 
plainly, he will ignore it and steam ahead. 
As it is by rest and change and a quiet 


mind that the nervous system is kept . 


young, the professor counsels coming 
back to the old commonplace “Let us be 
aisy; and if we can’t be aisy,; let us be 
aseaisy as we. can ~“He-has= no ‘elixir 


vitee to suggest, but such a plain, sensi- 
ble prescription as closer touch with na- 
ture, more open air and more change of 
environment. How can these desirable 
things be better secured by New York 
business men than by maintaining a home 
in the suburbs? Some suburban towns 
have been dubbed ‘‘Saints’ Rest,” and the 
emphasis should be placed on “Rest.” A 
proper cultivation of. resting habits 
heightens the standard of vitality, and so 
prolongs the condition of remaining 
young, as well as of existence itself. 


Jacob-\.> Rits;-author of “How the 
Other Half Lives,’ “The Making of an 
Americans-etc), says im 2 letter tothe 
editor.of THE SUBURBANITE: 

“IT: live out of town myself, always 
have, and believe in it for all I am worth. 
There you have my urban creed—very 
sub-urban, as you see.” 

President Roosevelt has characterized 
Mr. Riis as the most useful citizen of 
New York, and while his work has been 
chiefly in the interest of “the submerged 


tenth,” the great middle class, for whom 


the suburbs are not financially impossible, 
are equally in need of a Moses to lead 
the way out of unwholesome city condi- 
tions of living. In this connection an 
interesting statement is that of the editor 
of the Ladies Home Journal, who asserts 
that of all the successful writers of to- 
day, scarcely one will be found who is 
a resident of the city. 


There is something rather pathetic in 
the reported exclamation of the newly- 
made Pope, one of his first utterances 
aiter his election: = Low.,l eshallemiss 
my long walks through the country!” 
Beautiful and extensive as the Vatican 
gardens are, they are artificial, and in 
his estimation make a poor substitute for 
nature unadorned. Anyone who has ex- 
perienced the delights of long walks 
through rural scenes, in a bracing atmos- 
phere, will have sympathy for Pius X., 
confined in his palace.. Yet there are 
thousands of people right in New York 
who voluntarily select the cooped-up life 
of an apartment, not because they cannot 
afford the better mode of existence, but 
simply because they do not know any bet- 
tern 
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The Lighting of a Suburban Home 


By ERANK B, NEAL 


HE cheerful house is necessarily a 
well-lighted house. Dark corners 
and imperfectly lighted rooms op- 

erate to: depress the spirits. Ever ssince 
the divine mandate went forth, “Let there 
be light,” man has been wrestling with 
the problem of illumination. The invent- 
iveness of the age is especially noticeable 
in this field, and as we look back over 
the past century we cannot help but be 
impressed by the wonderful strides that 
have been made. It is indeed a far cry 
from the old tallow dip to the kerosene 
lamp, gas generated from coal, the elec- 
tric light, and light obtained from such 
agents as gasolene and acetylene. 

At first thought it may appear that 
the lighting of a suburban house does 
not present any problem very different 
from that of the city house. Yet there 
is some difference in conditions which 
it (may ,~be. well-toabring; out. Inthe 
first place, the advantage of good light, 


so far as the daytime is concerned, is al- 
together with the suburbs. Here we find 
the houses detached, and the blessed sun- 
light can stream in from all four sides. 
If the architect knows his business, and 
has placed his windows properly, there 
are no dark corners. It is otherwise with 
city houses. Built in solid rows, they 
necessarily have two “‘blind” sides, since 
windows can be placed only in front and 
back. The objectionable features of this 
system become particularly noticeable in 
the case of apartments or flats where the 
tenants-expect,-as.a matter of course, 16 
put up with a certain proportion of rooms 
either imperfectly lighted or altogether 
dark. Sunlight is as necessary to hu- 
man beings as fresh air, but ground space 
is too valuable in a great city for people 
to have them in other than stinted quan- 
tities. 

Granted, then, that the suburban house 
has an important advantage over a house 


ee 


“CROW’S NEST,” A WELL-KNOWN BAYONNE RESIDENCE. 
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in the city so long as the daylight lasts, 
is this condition not offset by lack of 
proper illumination at night? Not at 
all. Such has been the progressiveness 
of the suburban communities that they 
now afford all the artificial lighting con- 
veniences of the city. The suburban real 
estate agent scarcely thinks it necessary 
to advertise that his town has city gas 
and electric light service. That is taken 
for granted in the case of the better de- 
veloped towns, those whose names are 
apt to be familiar to city people. And the 
gas one obtains in the average up-to-date 
town in New Jersey, lying near New 
York, is of good quality, and furnished 
abeawteasonable rates in “tact, its has? to 


be, in order to attract and hold as resi- 
dents people accustomed to city stand- 
ards. 

But how about suburban homes lying 
in the outskirts or in isolated sections, to 
which the company service does not ex- 


LIES SS 


LIGHTED WITH ACETYLENE. 


tend? A few years ago one would have 
had to depend altogether upon lamps. Not 
that kerosene is to be despised, for a good 
lamp gives a fine light for reading, and 
has a decorative effect which insures its 
presence in homes possessing both a gas 
and an electric light supply. Thanks to 
modern science, however, the suburbanite 
who elects to go out in the real country, 
where neighbors are not within hailing 
distance, can manufacture his own gas, 
and have an economical and brilliant illu- 
minant. It must be admitted that there isa 
certain prejudice against illuminants of 
this class on account of the supposed 
danger connected with them. This feeling 
is due largely to ignorance, or to news- 
paper accounts of disastrous explosions, 


EX-INSPECTOR BYRNES’ HOME IN RED BANK, 


which, when probed, will be found to have 
occurred either through gross carelessness 
or the use of an apparatus which has not 
yet passed beyond the experimental stage. 
There are now on the market thoroughly 
reliable machines for the manufacture of 
illuminating gas on one’s own premises, 
but the subject should be carefully in- 
vestigated before purchasing, and any 
machine avoided which has not proved 
its fitness by successful use in thousands 
of country homes. A similar prejudice 
formerly existed against the ordinary city 
gas which we now draw out of the pipes 
without thought of danger. For instance, 
in the early thirties, we find the people 
of Philadelphia presenting a “Remon- 
strance Against Lighting With Gas,” 
which contained the following wisdom: 
“We consider it a most inexpedient, of- 
fensive and dangerous mode of lighting. 
We consider gas to be an article as igniti- 
ble as gunpowder, and usually as fatal in 
its results.”’ Probably in another 
decade the present hostility to 
new methods of illuminating will 
seem just as absurd as this Phil- 
adelphia protest now appears. 
Gasolene gas is air, impreg- 
nated with the vapor of gasolene. 
The chief objection to it for many 
years was the want of uniformity 
mathe; quality op the cass. +) his 
was due to the fact that gasolene, 
unlike water, is not made up of 
atoms of one size. Some are five 
times as large or heavy as others, 
so that when evaporated, .the 
lightest and most volatile atoms 
all go first. For a long time this 
was supposed to be an inseparable objec- 
tionto theuse of gasolene for illuminating, 
but a so-called “equalizing”? machine has 
been perfected which produces a steady, 
iniform light. The plant costs from $250 
up, and can be obtained in sizes to sup- 
ply from twelve to one thousand lights. 
The gasolene vapor which this machine 
supplies is carried through the house in 
pipes, just as with ordinary city gas, and 
can be used in any open or incandescent 
burner of suitable size. A point to be re- 
marked about this machine is that the 
manufacturing process does not take 
place within the house; nor yet is it nec- 
essary to have it in an outhouse or a vault. 
The mixing chamber is buried in the 
ground outside, with the generator at a 
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distance of thirty feet from the house. 
The care of the machine is no greater 
than that of a single kerosene lamp; all 
that is necessary being to fill it when re- 
quired. 

Cost of operation :—25-candle power, 
less than Mc. an hour. 

The Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co., 
at 441 Broadway, New York, make a re- 
liable, guaranteed machine. 

By the use of a gas plant described, one 
can obtain not only light, but heat for 
cooking and motive power, as_ well. 
Electric light is possible through this 
agency. The gas will run a gas engine, 
the engine a dvnamo, and the sixteen- 
candle electrical light is produced for one- 
quarter of a cent an hour. [he amoetive 
power becomes an important considera- 
tion in suburban homes where pumping, 
etc., is necessary. 

Acetylene gas is attracting much at- 
tention for the lighting of coumtry houses. 
It is derived from a marvelous stone, the 
carbide of calcium, which deserves to rank 


as one of the most wonderful discoveries 
of the last quarter of a century. In the 
first place, it should be said that it is 
safe to store or transport, as it cannot 
explode, take fire, or otherwise do harm, 
being similar to lime in this respect. Even 
if the building in which it is stored should 
burn, unbroken packages will go through 
the fire unharmed. It is only when 
brought in contact with water that the 
chemical change takes place in carbide, 
whereby it is decomposed and the com- 
bustible gas produced which is known 
as acetylene. 

Controlled by a suitable burner, the 
flame of acetylene is absolutely white, and 
of intense brilliancy. In quality it is the 
nearest approach to daylight that we 
know. Its spectrum closely resembles 
that of sunlight, and consequently all col- 
ors appear the same as by daylight, in- 
stead of being distorted as by gas, can- 
dle, oil or electric light. This property 
renders it very desirable for ordinary do- 
mestic uses. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN A HOME ON THE NEW JERSEY CENTRAL. 
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A TYPICAL SUBURBAN 


Acetylene costs much more per thous- 
and feet than other illuminating gas, but 
its illuminating qualities are so great that 
one-half cubic foot per hour, consumed 
through a proper burner, is equal in il- 
luminating effect to two ordinary gas 
burners consuming five to six cubic feet 
each, or two incandescent electric lamps. 

One pound of calcium carbide pro- 
duces more light, and costs the same, as 
three and one-half pounds, or two quarts, 
of kerosene oil at the present market 
prices. It is, therefore, much more eco- 
nomical and convenient to transport than 
kerosene, and, of course, safer. The man- 
ufacturers of the Colt apparatus make the 
following comparison of the cost of acety- 
lene with other illuminants : 

25-candle-power of acetylene costs about 2-5 
cent an hour. 

25-candle-power of city gas costs about I 1-3 
cents an hour. 

25-candle-power of kerosene costs about I-2 
cent an hour. 


25-candle-power of electric costs about I I-2 
cents an hour. 


HOME AT PLAINFIELD. 


The danger from leaks is the same as 
that from other gas. It is, of course, 
very unsafe to try to discover leaks of 
any illuminating gas with an open light. 
The advocates of acetylene claim that 
no accidents have happened with it that 
would not have occurred with any other 
illuminating gas under the same condi- 
tions. Dr. George Gilbert Pond, of the 
Pennsylvania State College, says in a 
pamphlet published by the Department of 
Agriculture: “Everything considered, 
though prejudiced against it at the out- 
set, and absolutely and purely disinter- 
ested at present, the writer believes that 
the use of acetylene gas for the ilumin- 
ating of rural homes, provided it is gener- 
ated from good carbide, in a first-class 
apparatus, and all reasonable regulations 
followed, is no more fraught with dan- 
ger at the present day than any available 
method of illumination by gas or electric- 
ity, and less so than the usual employ- 
ment of petroleum.” 
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Atlantic City in Fall and Winter 


The summer has, as usual, been a busy sea- 
son for Atlantic City bonifaces. Unlike other 
popular summer resorts, however, the advent 
of cool weather does not mean the boarding 
up of hotels and a general exodus of the popu- 
lation. Many people prefer to visit it in fall 
or winter, and it is no whit less attractive 
than in summer, though in a different way. 
Every amusement that has made this place 
famous goes on in winter just as in the dog- 
days, with the exception of bathing in the 
open ocean. And even this has been approxi- 
mated, for the palatial beach-front hotels sup- 
ply their guests with salt water baths, while 
the large swimming tank of the Casino is 
heated to an agreeable temperature and is con- 
sequently largely patronized. 

A noticeable feature of late in the life of 
Atlantic City has been the increasing number 
of visitors from New Jersey suburbs in au- 
tumn or winter months. Mr. Jones of Plain- 
field, or Mr. Brown of Cranford, has had his 
summer outing in the mountains, but has a 
lingering desire for a glimpse of old ocean. 
He hears that Atlantic City is going at full 
blast and that, so far from it being considered 
eccentric to visit the seaside in the cool 
weather, it has really become the fashionable 
thing. So forthwith he is off on the New Jer- 
sey Central train which will take him down 
there in a brief three hours. He can take his 
breakfast comfortably in his suburban home, 
pav a parting visit to his New York office, and 
. be in Atlantic City in time for luncheon. 


A special blessing should be invoked for 
the person who “discovered” Atlantic City as 
a winter resort and proclaimed to the world 
its charms at this season. There is in the 
air just that tonic that is needed to pull a 
man together after the enervating summer. 
One is naturally surprised upon first discov- 
ering that the seaside is not necessarily bleak 
and dreary in cold weather, but that it is in 
reality bracing and possesses a peculiar charm, 
distinct from other seasons. Since the luxu- 
rious hotels at Atlantic City have made it a 
practice to remain open all the year around it 
is no longer necessary to put up with the dis- 
comforts of an ocean voyage in order to de- 
rive the inestimable benefits of salt air in fall 
or winter. 


The Autocrat Satisfied 


“Well, I’ve got the plans for my new house 
all finished.” 

“Got them fixed to suit you, eh?” 

“Oh, no; but the architect says he is satis- 
fied with them.”—Philadelphia Record. 


Commuter—It makes me chuckle when I read 
about your crowded elevated trains in the city. 
That’s one thing about our little suburban 
line; you can always find a seat. 

City Friend—Ah, but we have no trouble 
finding seats in the “L” trains, yknow. The 
beastly part of it is there are always people 
in ’em. 
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Lawn Tennis Tournament at Roselle 


A suburban town on the New Jersey Cen- 
tral has been selected by the United States 
National Lawn Tennis Association for its 
September tornament. The courts of the Ca- 
sino at Roselle are the ones which have been 
chosen. Play will be begun on Wednesday, 
September 2, and continued through the fol- 
lowing days of the week. The games com- 
mence at 3 p. m. each day, with the exception 
of Saturday, when play begins at 10 a. m. 
This will be an open tournament for valuable 
prizes, and some of the expert players will 
take part. The privileges of the club will be 
extended to contestants, and there will be 
many spectators from other suburban towns 
along the road. Lawn tennis has again come 
into popularity, and the game, when well 
played, is a fascinating one to watch, even if 
the spectator is not a player. That the Roselle 
Casino grounds should be chosen by the na- 
tional association for so important a tourna- 
ment speaks well for these courts. 


The American Country Estate 


During the last few years a new and very 
significant phase of American social life has 
been developed. In fact. it is, perhaps, the 
most significant and important social change 
since the reconstruction period, and it is a 
matter of surprise, to anyone who realizes its 
far-reaching influence, how little it has been 
commented upon and noted—this new love 


of country life and the consequent establish- 
ing of country homes by people who live, for 
the most of the year, in the city. During the 
last decade or so there have sprung up all 
over the land a multitude of cozy summer 
homes, cottages and camps, but, more im- 
portant still, there have been erected an as- 
tonishing number of great country estates, con- 
sisting of substantial mansions or manor 
houses, architecturally laid-out gardens, spa- 
cious barns, kennels, chicken houses, farmers’ 
cottages and broad acres of meadows, grain 
fields and forest preserves for shooting and 
fishing. In fact, it is stated that there are ten 
thousand “gentlemen’s estates’ of ten acres or 
over east of the Mississippi!—New York In- 
dependent. 


City Children and Fresh Air 


“The hope of the world les ever in the chil- 
dren” is a saying that our great cities need 
especially to consider. In the crowded living 
districts there often seems little hope for the 
child, particularly in summer-time. The babies 
have a hard time of it; the older children are 
sickly and _ listless. They have missed the 
children’s birthright—green fields and pure air 
and the broad lap of Mother Nature. To bring 
back this lost birthright into their lives, if 
only for a little while every year, is to bring 
health and strength and hope to the children 
of the city streets, and so to the future of the 
city itself—Harper’s Bazaar. 
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elocution. Influences are those of a 
t¢ refinedhome. Personal supervision and 
instruction to suit individual needs. 
Buildings comfortable, furnishings mod- 
ern and complete. Location offers the 
advantages of an educational center, 

Gymnasium. Terms $230 to $450, 

Rey. J. W. Knappenberger, A. M. 

Allentown, Pa. 


YEAR-BOOK 
ON REQUEST 


AMSTERDAM 
ADVERTISING 
83 Park Place AGENCY 


NEW YORK 
Newspaper, Magazine 
OOo General 22 


Ideas, Designs, Plans and Estimates furnished 


©. A. MARSH, GEN'L Mar. G. E. BARTON, Bus. MGa. 


Amsterdam Press 
NEW YORK 


OFREI CES WORKS 
3 Park Place 45 Rose Street 


MPAVKO EIR S10) Al Roa LS 1 


BOOKLETS, FOLDERS 
CATALOGUES, Etc. 


Hotel @ Transportation Printing 
a Specialty 


©. A. MARSH, GEN’L Mar. G. E. BARTON, Bus. MGR. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


BROAD AND 
NARROW GUAGE 
SINGLE EXPAN- 
SION AND 
COMPOUND 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., 


MINE, FURNACE 
and INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES, 


ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 


and ELECTRIC 
TRUCKS. 


_ PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Before awarding your Contract 
for ‘Painting and “Decorating 


BE SURE AND CALL ON THE 


CHICAGO 
VARNISH COMPANY 


For information regarding Specifications, as well as to 
see their New Novelties for WOOD FINISHING— 


WEATHERED OAK, MISSION AND COLONIAL WOOD TINTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES 


of the Very Finest Manufacture. 
ELOOR® FINISHES As SERCIAL IN 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
32 Dearborn Avenue. 22 Vesey Street. 66 High Street. 


CHARLES B. Kinnan ALBERT B. KINNAN 


Don’t Travel-— 
CHARLES B. KINNAN 
aR FE ig FE Pp H () N E GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


95-97 LIBERTY STREET, 


Telephone Service is the quickest NEW YORK 


messenger for all messages to alf ‘TELEPHONE 234G CorTLANDT 
places at all hours. 


LOW RATES, 


EFFICIENT SERVICE. 


NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 
15 Dey Street. COMPANY ; KOAAI 


411 West 38th Street. 
220 West 124th Street. 
616 East 150th Street. FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


A SPECIALTY 
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The ELIZABETH ... | 


Real Estate Agency 


A. D. MULFORD 
& SON, 


233 BROAD STREET [near Station] 


L. D. ’Phone 234. 


HOUSES OF ALL KINDS 


For Sale or Rent. 


BUILDING LOTS. 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Our Specialty is High-Class Residen- 
tial Property. 


CALL, WRITE, OR ’PHONE. 


Henry Lemseck, President. 
HOMAS Cocan, Vice-President, 
Epwarp S. Pierson, Secretary and Cashier, 
ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Comptroller. 


Greenville 
Banking and Trust 
Company, 

166 OCEAN AYE., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


This Company is under conservative management, has 
ample capital, and courteous treatment is 
accorded to all customers. 


BEST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TO BE HAD. 


WEST 8th ST. STATION. 


If you have BAYONNE, 
As a Renter or Buyer of 


COTTAGES, 


N. J., in mind. 


Renting from $20 to $45 per Month, or 


FACTORY SITES 


with RAIL and WATER CONNECTIONS. 


We can offer you the best and greatest variety 
and at right prices. Write, call or ’phone. 


CRAFT & C 


Ave. C. & West 8th St. 
e Bayonne, N. J. 


*Phone 117 


CORNER BROAD AND 
WEST GRAND ST., 


Sy nar eeee 


Union County 
Trust Company 


CAPITAL, $200,000. SURPLUS, $100,000. 


TT RANSACT a general banking and trust business. In- 

terest allowed on deposits. Issues letters of credit 
payable in any part of the world. Takeschargeof Estates, 
and acts as Adminstrator, Executor, Guardian, etc. Safe 
Deposit Boxes for rent. Accounts of Merchants, Individ- 
uals and Corporations solicited. 


FRANK BERGER, Pres. THOMAS N. McCARTER, VicE-PRES. 
CHARLES H. K. HALSEY, SEc’yY AND TREAS. 


Ohe 
Burkely Hotel 


Broad Street 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


| Near R. R. Station Rates, $2.00 per day 


Ww. H. HULSKAMPER, Mgr. 


25 MINUTES FROM 


BAYONNE CITY, ~ New vork. 


COLVILLE 


THE RELIABLE 


Real Estate and Insurance Agent, 


718 AVENUE D, 
ONE BLOCK FROM 33d STREET STATION. 


Will be pleased to show Houses and Lots that are 
for sale or to rentinthiscity. Rents from $15 to $50 
per month. Houses for sale, from $1,500 to $15,000. 
Lots for sale, from $100 to $3,000. 


W. S. STEVENS, 


Houses, Farms 


- AND. 


Building iors for Sale, 


DUNELLEN, N. J. 
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PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM, 


SOMERSET STREET, | PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Fine Location, New House. All kinds of Baths, Electricity, 
X-Ray, Massage, Medicines and Water Treatment. *% 


Catalogues on Application. 


Train Every Hour and on the four 


FUE NEW YORK) oe 
ace Philadelphia 
: NEW JERSEY, CENTRAL 


DODD’S EXP R E SS, Trains Direct to Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. 


Through Trains, Vestibuled Equipment, Buffet 
Parlor Cars. 


Calls for and NOLAN & SWINTON, 
Real Estate and Insurance, 
Checks | Ea Gaus Maan Re Teepe 


handling property in Somerville and vicinity 


12 WEST MAIN STREET, SOMERVILLE, N. Je 


BAGGAGE: | austere 
_ |The Suburbanite 


will help you to locate a Home 


f é ; the N Central. 
...<d’esidence to Destination... ae Aa pee us. 


from 
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see ; . Summit Hill 


2 Railroad 


Cars run on frequent intervals 
through Mountain Scenery 
unsurpassed for beauty and 
grandeur. 


A Circuit of eighteen miles 
and an ascent of 1,060O feet 


In operation from middle of May to November first 


COMPLETE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


ALONZO BLAKSLEE. General Manager. MAUCH CHUNK, PA. Superintendent, ASA P. BLAKSLEE. 


For Over GO Years | rye sarety CAR HEATING 
Mrs. Winslow’s pages 
Zinslow's «up | LIGHTING COMPANY 


has been used for over SIXTY 
YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers 160 Broadway New York 
9 e 


for their CHILDREN while TEETH- 
ING, with perfect success. IT 


== 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS == 
the GUMS, ALLAYS' all pain, == CAR LIGHTING by the Pintsch System 
3 
4 
= 


CURES WIND COLIC. and is the 
best remedy for DIARRH@GEA. Sold CAR HEATING by Steam Jacket System of 
hot water circulation. Return 


by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. a 
and direct steam systems. 


Winslow's Soothing Syrup and take 
no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 


ar AUTOMATIC STEAM COUPLERS. 


An Old andWell-tried Remedy 


ILLUMINATING SUBURBAN HOME 


Simple, Safe, Durable and Economical. 
Used for LIGHTINS, COOKING & POWER Purposes, 


Gas Engines used as Fire Extinguishers with the 
‘** Equalizing’’ Machine. 


EATEN MTT 


= 


We have supplied many homes and guarantee we can please you. 


Write, telephone, or call to see us, where you can have the whole 
system explained to you, showing the advantages and economy of in- 
stalling this plant. 

Also dealers in Gasolene, Gas Engines, Gas Fixtures and all 
Gas Appliances. 


Residence of Cor. J. A. Kunxir, Pennington, N. J. TIRRILL GAS MAGHINE LIGHTING CO., 


f i he Tirrill “Equalizing” Machi r cooki d ‘ 
After using the Tirri qualizing achine for cooking an Bee pagedor The Conerhanite mat BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


lighting, Col. Kunkle invested in another. 
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PopuKyY PARK, N. }. 


The Queen of Ocean Resorts. 
54 MILES FROM NEW YORK. 
Excursion Ticket, $1.69. 


EXPRESS VESTIBULED TRAIN SERVICE 
AT FREQUENT JINIERVALS DAILY. 


IN THE GARDEN SPOT OF NEW JERSEY. 
SAFEST BEACH IN THE WORLD. 
NOT A DROWNING ACCIDENT IN ITS THIRTY YEARS’ 
EXISTENCE AS A SEASIDE RESORT. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM MOSQUITOES. 


Three picturesque lakes for yachting, canoeing, rowing and fishing. 

Three Daily Concerts by Conterno’s Military Band. 

Superb 27-hole Golf Grounds within ten minutes’ stage cr trolley ride. 

‘Finest Golf Course in the Country.”—Vardon. 

“ Grandest Green and Links in America.”—Taylor. 

Miles'upon miles of the most perfect and picturesque drives in the country. 
Healthful, sweet scented, piney atmosphere. Only a half mile back from the ocean. 
Invigorating ocean ozone at your very door. 


A NEW BOARD WALK, 


seventy feet wide, running the entire length of the city, affording a matchless marine 
panorama by day. Brilliantly illuminated by Electricity every night until dawn. 


HOW. + 1..O. REACH ASBURY PARK, 


Central R. R. of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street and Annex frcm fcot of White- 
hall Street; New Jersey Southern R. R., Pier 8, North River, Sardy Hceok Reute. 


Bureau of Information with Personal Representative in Charge, 
1364 BROADWAY, ABOVE 36th STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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UNTFED SAS 
EL XARRE SS COMPAN e 


Forwarders to all Parts of the World. 


MONEY ORDERS SOLD, PAYABLE EVERYWHERE. 


MONEY BY TELEGRAPH. 


THE -<UNITED. STATES,-EXPRESS COMPANY’S <EXGLUSIVE 
FAST “EXPRESS “*FRAINS*ARFORD “SUPERIOR =FAGIEITIES: 


Unsurpassed Service to Suburban Points. 


GENERALe *@FFICES: 


47-49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Suburban Advantages Regarding Pure Water 
and Pure Milk | 


By JOSEPH A. DEGHUEE, Ph D, 


Chief Chemist Health Department of New York 


F the various food articles and sub- 
stances which we take into our 
stomachs, the two which we 

should probably strive the hardest to have 
as pure as possible are the water and the 
milk. | 

Water is a favorite lurking place for 
typhoid germs and dysentery germs, and 
in milk, germs seem to fairly revel. Milk 
is a good culture medium for the germs 
of diphtheria, scarlet fever and other dis- 
eases. 

In one teaspoonful of milk about 200,- 
000,000 microbes have been found, com- 
prising, at a low estimate, probably, rep- 
resentatives of several hundred different 
varieties. 

It is not my intention, however, to give 
the reader a microbe scare, but rather to 
offer a few suggestions to the suburban 
reader. 

Many New Jersey suburbanites are for- 
tunate in having excellent water. Few 
of the smaller cities and towns are obliged 
to use surface water, as there are large 
numbers of artesian wells all through the 
Stare: 

Artesian well water is always better 
and purer than surface water. It is fl- 
tered by nature, which is the best filtra- 
tion possible. Artesian well water is not 
only, in most cases, uncontaminated, but 
it is free from exposure to contamina- 
tion. 

Surface water, a clear stream, or a lake, 
may be uncontaminated, and absolutely 
pure, but it is not free from exposure to 
contamination, and at any time it may 


become polluted by a party of campers 
or by a hundred and one other means. 

It is a fact not generally known that 
Plainfield, Netherwood, Westfield, Cran- 
ford and other towns are supplied with 
water of remarkable purity. A subterra- 
nean river runs underneath the city of 
Plainfield that is as mysterious as it is 
wonderful and beneficial. It imparts a 
moisture through the gravelly soil that 
furnishes a never-failing supply to. those 
using the artesian well system. It is from 
this silent river that the sparkling Nether- 
wood water is drawn, and it has never 
failed, even through the most severe 
drouths. A large pumping station is es- 
tablished at Netherwood, and close by is 
a high reservoir. The water is pumped 
from the ground into the reservoir, from 
which it flows into the main, the force 
being secured by pressure from the vol- 
ume of water as it flows from so great a 
height. As fast as the water flows from 
the bottom of the reservoir it is pumped 
in at the top, thereby keeping up a fresh 
supply. 

One great trouble with those who are 
responsible for the purity of the surface 
water supplies for many cities and towns 
all over the country is that they are very 
liable to take too much for granted. There 
is such great danger from contamina- 
tion, even where it is least expected, that 
I think inspections of the sources of the 
surface water supply should be made, and: 
samples of the water analyzed, at least: 
once a month. Had more precautions been: 
taken at Ithaca, the recent typhoid 
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scourge would probably not have _ oc- 
curred. In cases where surface water is 
used in the small city or town, the citizen 
can easily see that care is exercised re- 
garding the purity of the water. In many 
towns the water supply is controlled by 
a corporation, and not by the municipal- 
ity, and for this reason a little group of 
a score or so of citizens can assure them- 
selves of proper water service by co-oper- 
ation. Boards of trade, village improve- 
ment societies, and similar organizations, 
are so general that the suburbanite and 
his neighbors can much more readily cor- 
rect wrongs and improve conditions than 
can the New Yorker. 

Lack of attention to cleanliness is re- 
sponsible for bad milk. Disease is spread 
by milk from cows that are not kept amid 
sanitary surroundings, which drink water 
that is impure, and are milked by people 
who do not conform with the laws of 
cleanliness. Many readers have noticed 
cows switching their tails backward and 
forward, and even into the milk pail, 
while they are being milked; and they 
have also seen cows with their tails tied 
up, made into a “coil” by cleanly milk- 
ers. Also they have noticed a milker 
squirt milk over his hands to moisten 
them at the beginning of the milking. 
Lack of conformity to sanitary conditions 
in milking and the care of cows may re- 
sult in the transmission of the germs of 
typhoid, and even of diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, and other diseases, if they exist in 
the family of the farmer, or of the milker. 

The New Yorker is fully as liable to 
get impure milk as is the suburbanite, 
but he is without an equal ability to trace 
his milk supply to its source and correct 
evils if they exist, or, this failing, change 
his milkman. 

The suburbanite is, as a rule, able to 
learn from what farm or dairy his milk 
comes, and a visit to it takes little time, 


and is in the nature of an outing. It 
requires only a brief and common-sense 
inspection to determine whether he is tak- 
ing long chances in using milk from that 
place, or whether the milk is evidently 
of a proper quality. The general appear- 
ance of the establishment is usually suf- 
ficient. If it is well kept up he can feel 
assured that the milk is all right, but if 
the gates are off the hinges, the barnyard 
is ankle deep in muck, and the finger nails 
of the farmer or the dairyman and his 
helpers are in deep and evidently perma- 
nent mourning, it will be well for him to 
change his milkman. 

It is at the source of the milk supply, 
at the farm or dairy, that abuses exist, 
and where chemical adulterations for pur- 
poses of preservation are used. The hand- 
lers of milk, the middlemen, do not adul- 
terate; they are too busy, and the oppor- 
tunities for observation and detection on 
the part of customers and employees are 
too numerous. 

Regarding vegetables, the suburbanite 
has the advantage over the dweller in 
the city. His vegetables have not been 
exposed on a street stand, receiving the 
germ-laden dust of the streets of a big 
city. The number and variety of germs 
which accumulate on vegetables, condi- 
tions being equal, depend upon the time 
and the distance between the producer 
and the consumer. 

Great care should be exercised in the 
washing of lettuce, radishes, celery, and 
all vegetables that are eaten uncooked, 
as germs of many kinds, even of typhoid, 
find a lurking place upon them. 

There is no occasion, however, for one 
to lie awake of nights thinking of germs 
and microbes; but it is wise to take ordi- 
nary precautions when it can be done 
without serious inconvenience; and in 
this respect the suburbanite has a decided 
advantage over his city neighbor. 


The Church in the Suburbs 


By H. N. HALSTEAD 


HERE are two factors which cause 
many people to hesitate before de- 
ciding to make the move from city 

tosuburb: Educational and church advan- 
tages. These are both matters of prime 


importance. If the suburbs were not fully 
abreast of the times in these particulars 
you could hardly blame the man with a 
growing family for preferring to con- 
tinue living in the overcrowded city rath- 
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er than have his children suffer for lack 
of good schooling, and his entire family 
without proper religious environment. 

When the suburbs were in a state of 
evolution there were undoubtedly grounds 
for such apprehension; but nowadays 
there is nothing lacking in these particu- 
lars li tyous pick out any one of the 
better-known suburban towns you will 
find that it is well equipped with the best 
of graded- schools, and churches of all de- 
nominations, where one may hear dis- 
courses by ministers recognized as among 
the ablest of their calling. In fact, there 
are some churches in the suburbs which 
are considered by ministers much more 
Gesitapleschatoes thai “many | ‘City 
churches. 

It would surprise one who has not 
kept in touch with the suburban move- 
ment to see what fine edifices have been 
erected by the various evangelical denom- 
inations. The best architects have ren- 
dered their services in the cause, and the 
handsome structures appear to much bet- 
ter advantage than they would in the city, 
owing to the fact that they have plenty 
of room around them, being usually 
placed on ample grounds. The effect of 
any fine piece of architecture is spoiled 


by being cramped for room and being 
overshadowed by too close proximity to 
other buildings. This advantage of the 
suburban church edifice assures a good 
light and a cheerful and inviting audito- 
rium. Upon entering such a building 
you receive the impression that here is 
a real church home, not an awesome sur- 
vival of medizvalism. And this impres- 
sion is heightened by the fact that all the 
worshippers are your neighbors and 
friends. As the suburban congregation 
files out, its members chatting with or 
bowing to one another, it offers a notice- 
able contrast to many city congregations 
hurrying to their homes in a formal and 
distant manner. The best antidote for the 
non-churchgoing tendency, about which 
the ministers are heard to complain, is 
the supplying of a genuine church home, 
and it is this ideal that we find has been 
realized in the suburbs. 

The Rev. Dr. Amory H. Bradford, who 
has spent his entire professional life in 
charge of suburban churches, has the fol- 
lowing to say of the church in the sub- 
urbs, more particularly as it exists in 
New Jersey, which has been his particular 
field: “In the suburban district the strong- 
est, although not the most conspicuous 
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churches, are already to be found. Their 
members are composed of the middle 
class, which, in this country, includes 
most of the educated and really cultivated 
peoples In the not distant future. the 
churches whose influence will set the pace 
for the Christian public, and whose ideals 
will inspire the world, will be chiefly sub- 
urban. They will not occupy the largest 
place in the yellow journals, but they will 
in the cash-books of the benevolent socie- 
ties; they will not attract most attention, 
but they will most vitally and most right- 
eously affect society.” 

The problem which has caused Dr. 
Bradford and other ministers some con- 
cern is the absence of a field for aggres- 
sive Christian work in the immediate sub- 
urbs. He points out that most suburban- 
ites are well-to-do; that they have sought 
country homes because they love quiet and 
hatesexcitement,— 1 herpeopleraresgenere 
ally Christians themselves, and their chil- 
dren come naturally into the fellowship 
of the Church. Character, he argues, is 
developed by service, and every man 


needs an opportunity not only to give 
money, but also to give himself. This 
opportunity crowds one in the city, but 
is less frequently seen in the suburbs. The 
poor are not always with you there, or, 
if present, they are proud, and conceal 
their poverty. 

Inasmuch as the suburban church has 
little mission work near at hand, Dr. 
Bradford thinks its members should link 
hands with those of the cities to improve 
the conditions in these congested centers 
of population. Probably few will go so 
far, however, as to agree with him that 
the) evenine service in the? suburban 
churches might well be dispensed with 
in order to give its members an opportu- 
nity to enter into aggressive work in the 
slums of the city. The evening services 
may not be so well attended, but they are 
necessary. The suburbs are noticeable 
for the large number of young men and 
young women—hboys and girls who are 
arriving at man’s and woman’s estate. It 
would certainly be a mistake to deprive 
thenrof'a‘place where they may have the 
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benefit of religious services on Sunday 
evenings. Some may attend simply be- 
cause they have no other place to go, but 
if the preacher is of the right calibre they 
will be benefited accordingly. 

It is true that the opportunities for re- 
ligious work in the suburbs are different 
from those of the city. Vice does not 
there raise its head with such effrontery— 
a circumstance for which we should be 
duly grateful. Persons who wish to dis- 
sipate prefer to go to New York to do 
so, where they may indulge their vices 
hidden in the obscurity of a great crowd. 
But because those who live in the sub- 
urbs are not often offended by the sight 
of violence or vice, it should not be con- 
cluded that there is no religious work 
at all to be done. The need cannot be 
considered to be wholly absent in any 
community of human beings. The char- 
acter of the work to be done is different 
from that of the city, but anyone who 
is sincerely desirous of entering into re- 


whose time is 


ligious activities will be able to find chan- 
nels enough to absorb all of his energy. 

There is no sphere of religious work 
that is more worthy of the best talent 
than that among the rising generation. 
The suburbs are largely made up of 
young couples and families of growing 
children. As Dr. Bradford felicitously 
remarks: “That is called Christian work 
which is done through the Church, and 
that secular which is in the line of our 
daily labor. It is wiser to teach men that 
every duty is equally holy, and that all 
labor is sacred which is prompted by un- 
selfish motives. However that may be 
elsewhere, it is surely the only method 
to pursue in suburban districts. The men 
spent away from the 
churches need inspiration ; they should be 
helped to realize the sanctity of all serv- 
ice, and made to feel that they are do- 
ing God’s will when they are honest, 
just, loving, in their banks and offices 
as truly as when they are following ec- 
clesiastical leaders.” 


Physical Culture Opportunities of the Suburbanite 


By JAMES E. SULLIVAN 


Secretary Amateur Athletic Union of the U. S. and Chief of Physical Culture 
Department, St. Louis World’s Fair 


EK who lives in the suburbs and 
wishes to keep himself in good 
condition by means of physical 

culture, as all wise men do, has an al- 
most infinite advantage over the dweller 
in the city. 

The New Yorker actually has no op- 
portunity for a proper amount of exer- 
cise of the right kind, assuming that he 
is obliged to attend to business, as most 
of us are, and can devote only a short 
tiie fio daily (exercise. 
can do is to visit a gymnasium occasion- 
ally and take walks. Most of these walks 
are on the hard pavements of the city 
streets, as Central Park, Riverside Drive 
- and other more suitable localities are usu- 
ally too far away from his home to be 
easily and quickly reached. 

It is true he may join a rowing Sete or 
some other organization, but here again 
the distance is an objection, and Sundays 
and holidays are about the only times he 
can enter an appearance. 


Almost all he 


Years ago, when I was a boy in New 
York, there was, on account of the many 
vacant lots, plenty of opportunity for out- 
door exercise, but now the vacant lots 
are few in number. 

The congestion of buildings in the city 
has driven those who wish to take regular 
exercise into indoor gymnasiums. They 
are met with now on almost every hand. 
Not long ago they were principally con- 
fined to clubs, but now private houses 
and apartment houses have gymnasiums, 
and gymnasiums, both private and pub- 
lic, are numerous all over the city. 

The best and most beneficial exercise 
is taken in the open air, and this is where 
the commuter has a marked advantage 
over his city brother. 

A remarkable instance of the benefits 
of open-air exercise is the case of James 
H. O’Rourke, who is an ardent champion 
of out-door exercise. Mr. O’Rourke 
owns, captains, and manages the Bridge- 
port baseball team, and does nearly all 
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the catching behind the bat—most ardu- 
ous and strenuous work. 

In 1873, just thirty years ago, he joined 
the Boston team of the National League, 
and he has been playing baseball con- 
stantly ever since. For some time before 
he joined the Bostons he played baseball, 
and he is now in as good physical con- 
dition, apparently, as he was a genera- 
tion ago and more; and he has no in- 
tention of retiring at present. He is also 
a practicing lawyer. Mr. O’Rourke 
credits his wonderful physical condition 
to open-air exercise and not to gym- 
nasium work. 

In Greenville, where I live, and in Eliz- 
abeth, Plainfield, and other towns along 
the line of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, there are country clubs, golf 
clubs, tennis clubs, and clubs devoted to 
various kinds of sports and pastimes. The 
grounds are accessible, and a member 
can reach them, enjoy his exercise, and 
return home in not much longer time 
than it requires the average New Yorker 
to get from his house to the rowing club, 
the links, or the tennis court. 

Walking is one of the best forms of 
exercise, and the suburbanite can enjoy 
it under the most favorable conditions. 
He can find a fine Jersey road within 
ten or fifteen minutes’ walk from his 
house, and he is not obliged to walk over 
the same route every time, as the city 
man usually is. The air is purer and 
better, the scenery is more interesting 
and diversified, and as the roads radiate 
in all directions he has the choice of a 
large number of them. 

But what is probably the chief advan- 
tage of the suburbanite is the opportunity 
for exercise either in his own home—or 
on his own grounds—or else close by. 

Ground space can be economically util- 
ized in such a manner that a small lot 
can provide opportunity for a great vari- 
ety of games. 

Vacant lots are numerous and can be 
rented for a nominal sum. It is a wise 
plan for a number of neighbors to club 
together, hiretatot, andant. tt up ‘asea 
small out-door gymnasium or exercise 
ground. 

If this is not advisable, a portion of 
one’s own grounds may be used. Many 
suburban houses stand on plots of ground 
that comprise two or more 25-foot lots. 


Following is an offhand list of games 
that can be played on a strip of ground 
25 feet wide, with the cost of the equip- 
ment for each game. More expensive 
outfits may, of course, be bought, but the 
prices mentioned below will purchase 
very satisfactory goods. 


Lea es Rennis = at... see ether $5.00 
ADC TET AR eis cen erret ain Bee eee 3.00 
QUOTES See otety Neectee ct eae 1.00 
Weawine DOW IS" 20 Mata te teeters 10.00 
Clock? Goltiee ako eek Ree 5.00 
erier a Da ll cteehe as ox were caer Ae 225 
Croquet. Goliene. «ative ne tae 10.00 
CTOGHET: casein. ce eb cae 4.00 

GOUT bes Ne bent cg oem ents $40.25 


The above outfit will provide a great 
variety of healthful and entertaining ex- 
ercise for all the members of a family. 
But exercise must be kept up all the year 
around, and in winter the suburbanite 
has even a greater advantage over the 
New Yorker than he has in summer, for 
he can, at small expense, have a gym- 
nasium right in his own house. 

A roomy house may be hired in the 
suburbs’ for less than *the*irentUsoied 
cramped city flat, and there is usually a 
room that can be used as a gymnasium. 
The cost of fitting up the gymnasium 
room will be about as follows, although 
more money can be spent judiciously, if 
one chooses. 


‘(lwo pairs. Indianpclabs. 4.5.2. $0.50 
Four damb-bells (234. - os .50 
Chest sweet! .. chat asians 6.00 
Rowines machitie: % 02 ieee 15.00 
VO AWATICS ooh sce eerie anaes 2.00 
Punching-bag platform ....... 5.00 
Medicine ball} Ae cay ee cony ees 4.00 
Complete house gymnasium ... 5.00 
GIO Y CS isc SUR eens te 2.50 
COSUANIE 735, cute ee ae ee eee 2.00 

Dota biveet nce cteeenr ere agewerea $42.50 


The costume is necessary, and many 
people make a mistake in exercising in 
their ordinary clothing. A good bath 
and a brisk rub-down should follow the 
daily exercise. 

The medicine ball provides a very good 
though simple form of exercise, and one 
that all the members of a family may 
enjoy, three or four at one time. 

Thus, about $100 will provide enjoy- 
able and health-giving and muscle-build- 
ing exercise the entire year around. And 
one year of this exercise will bring more 
beneficial results than the flat-dweller 
could acquire in several years. 
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Somerville—A Comfortable Home Community 


By WD. 


HERE is not on the line of the New 
Jersey Central a more pleasant 
town than Somerville, the county 

seat of Somerset county, in the estimation 
of the people who live there. This town is 
situated in the picturesque valley of the 
Raritan and surrounded by historic asso- 
ciations of a romantic character. It is 
unquestionably one of the most desirable 
residential towns in New Jersey. Its 
population is 5,000. 

There has been no spasmodic booming 
of Somerville, but a steady growth in all 
that tends to make a prosperous business 
town. The government of the town is 
democratic in form, commissioners being 
elected each year, who serve without com- 
pensation and are composed of the best 
men of the community. The improve- 
ments and provisions for the health and 
convenience of the citizens have become 
complete and attractive. The streets are 
all macadamized throughout, and the 


NOLAN 


town has broad flagged sidewalks. It is 
lighted by electricity and the water sup- 
ply drawn from the Raritan is considered 
as pure as exists in the State. A thorough 
system of sewerage insures that perfect 
drainage which is essential to health. 

There are four active fire companies, 
equipped with the most modern appli- 
ances, an efficient uniformed police force, 
two national banks, which are among the 
strongest institutions of their kind in the 
State, three “weekly ‘papers, excellent 
hotels and accommodating landlords. 
There are large and well-supplied stores 
of all kinds, fresh fruits, butter, eggs and 
poultry, which are brought to town every 
day from the surrounding country. 

Long distance and local telephones, 
two free mail deliveries to all parts of 
the town, daily, add to the convenience 
of the inhabitants. 

Churches of the principal denomina- 
tions are represented by handsome stone 
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and brick edifices, and are in charge of 
able ministers. The schools are of the 
highest standing, and recently the town 
voted for a new building in order to in- 


crease the school facilities. Financially, 
the town is an exception. It has never 
been bonded, has no_ indebtedness, 


but a surplus, from sale of lands owned 
by the corporation. No special taxes 
are assessed. or, required, ‘and the 


recular tax rate is Only abotitys!. 30 per 
$100. 

dhere is-a. ceneralvair or thritGeandd 
prosperity in every section of the town 
that must impress the stranger favor- 
ably. A great number of the people are in 
business in New York, and the excellent 
train service of the New Jersey Central 
makes the traveling back and forth very 
pleasant. 


A Man’s Views on Marketing 


By JOHN Z. ROGERS 


HEN a man and his wife, espe- 
cially if they be newly married, 
begin housekeeping in the sub- 

urbs, one of the most interesting proposi- 
tions which they encounter is the market- 
ing. The purchase and arrangement of 
furniture is a more formidable task, but 
{his is expemenced, as,arrule, only once, 
while the constant purchasing of food 
supplies constitutes a routine. 

Intelligent marketing results in a two- 
fold advantage, the saving of money and 
a pleasantly diversified bill of fare; and 
when marketing is done properly it is 
not a task, but a pleasure. 


Ordering from the butcher boy is a 
mistake. It results in increased bills, in- 
ferior cuts of meat, and getting into ruts. 
As a rule, about all the meats that suggest 
themselves when one orders from the 
boy are beef, mutton, pork and chickens. 
and fowl for dinner, and steaks and chops 
for breakfast and lunch. This results in 
a menu that is as unvaried as that of the 


_boarding houses of fiction. 


Ruts are avoided by going to markets ; 
new dishes are suggested, better cuts are 
secured, and money is saved. By the 
saving of money I do not mean the beat- 
ing down of the butcher, but the pur- 
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chase of certain meats that are below the 
usual price on account of a large supply. 
For instance, I usually pay a shilling a 
pound for a leg of mutton, and incident- 
ally I often have difficulty in securing the 
cut of top sirloin of beef which I like. 
Recently I went to the butcher’s, intend- 
ing to get a roast of beef, and could not 
get just the cut I wished, but found there 
was a sale of legs of mutton—the butcher 
called it lamb—for ten cents a pound, 
rand J) bought the latter. Again, last 
spring I thought I would buy mutton, 
but when I found the price was 14 cents, 
and I could get just the cut of beef I 
liked, bought beef. Many times I have 
bought calves’ brains for breakfast as low 
as eight or ten cents a pair, when I 
dropped in at the butcher’s intending to 
get chops or a steak. 

When one orders from the boy these 
and similar opportunities are not pre- 
sented, for the order boy is automatic, 
and he never issues verbal bulletins. 

I think it is the husband’s and not the 
wife’s place to go to market. For nearly 
a score of years I have marketed, and 
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this service, coupled with the suggestions 
and the planning of meals that my expe- 
rience has enabled me to offer, has saved 
the partner of my joys and sorrows much 
time. It takes little, if any time, as [ 
purchase while going to and from the 
train. On the other hand, it requires ef- 
fort and time for a woman to dress and 
visit the butcher shop and the green gro- 
cery. 

It is a strange experience for a husband 
or a wife, or both, to do the first mar- 
keting. Margaret can bake a perfectly 
lovely cake, boil eggs, and make coffee, 
and George can surround a steak and per- 
petrate a chafing dish delicacy that was 
written for the Sunday paper by the sport- 
ing editor; but when the man with the 
cleaver and white apron inquires whether 
navel or rump corned beef is desired, 
whether the veal shall be from the breast 
or the shoulder, or whether the roast shall 
be a prime rib, top sirloin or cross rib, 
Margaret and George feel much like lit- 
tle Willie, who balks at the end of the 
first line in his piece at the Sunday school 
concert. 
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Well do I remember my first marketing 
experience. We had moved into our sub- 
urban home the day before, and I went 
to one of the big markets to purchase 
that day’s dinner. It was to be roast beef, 
of course. What else could have suggest- 
ed itself? 

With an assumed air of sang froid, I 
approached a man in a stall and asked 
ifs he shad iroast wheel. “ING mn) bom 
replied the rude butcher, “but I have beef 
to roast.” Haughtily, and in no mistaken 
terms, I informed him he could keep his 
old beef, and with this parting roast— 
pardon—lI purchased of his rival. 

The tyro marketer must learn by expe- 
rience, unless he has a good coach. All 
the cook books I ever saw leave much 
to be desired as far as the interests of 
the beginner are concerned. The writers 
of them assume, evidently, that the read- 
ers are all good cooks. If they published 
one-quarter the recipes that they do pub- 
lish, and devoted the rest of the space to 
common-sense marketing, as well as to 
detailed instructions regarding the prepa- 
ration of the various dishes, the results 
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would be less serious. It is not strange 
that pill-makers own steam yachts. Re- 
cently, in a cook book, under the head of 
“Sick Room Recipes,” I saw fried beef 
croquettes, and had I seen boiled salt pork 
and sauerkraut instead, I would not have 
been more surprised. 

Most newspaper recipes are impossible. 
They are even less sensible than articles 
telling us how to keep house on $7 a 
week and buy a Queen Anne cottage with 
the surplus, or how to make a beautiful 
pair of portieres with the hired man’s 
cast-off overalls. ; 

It is a common error, especially among 
young housekeepers, that the most expen- 
sive meats result in the best dishes. I 
know a woman who uses round steak for 
beef stew. Soup meat, at one-third the 
price, and five cents’ worth of chopped 
bone, makes a stew that is much better. 
Another woman buys cod steak for fish 
chowder. We use cod’s necks, and fora 


dime we get more than five pounds. It 
makes a better chowder than any other 
part of the codfish. 

A knowledge of how to utilize the odds 
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and ends for breakfast and lunch dishes 
is economical and gastronomically satis- 
factory. I frequently buy a leg of veal 
weighing twelve or fourteen pounds, for 
twelve cents a pound. I have the butcher 
cut off chops and a cutlet and prepare 
the roasting portion for stuffing. I also 
see that he delivers all the bones and 
trimmings, and these go into a stew. So 
from this leg I get chops, a cutlet, a roast 
and a stew, not to mention minced veal on 
toast for breakfast, as a last dish. The 
chops and cutlet cost me about half what 
they would cost were they bought sepa- 
rately. | 

I also have enough chops for a break- 
fast cut from every leg of mutton I 
buy. 

The remains of a piece of corned beef 
are made into a hash which is composed 
of equal parts of beef, cold boiled pota- 


toes and cold boiled beets. The beets add 
a delicious flavor and also moisture. 

Usually oxtails are three for a quarter 
in the big markets. They are enough 
for a stew in addition to sufficient meat 
served on toast for a breakfast. 

A delicious and very cheap side dish 
for breakfast is cold Indian meal mush 
cut in slices and fried brown in butter. 
Another is the plebian dried codfish (not 
shredded, but the brick) stewed in milk 
and butter, with one or two beaten eggs, 
and served with boiled potatoes. 

It is easy to get into a gastronomical 
rut, either to forget a dish or work it 
overtime. To obviate this we have a list 
of dishes, which is consulted at frequent 
intervals. 

It is a pleasure to market when one 
gets broken into it, and the results are 
satisfactory in many ways. 


The Mauch Chunk Trip and the Switchback 


By JOHN IRVING ROMER 


HE vogue of the so-called “week-end 
trip’ is growing rapidly. It is an 
English idea, this custom of run- 

ning off into the country for a little jaunt 
and recuperation when the heavy work 
of the week has been disposed of. And 
there is no custom that has been brought 
across the water which is more sensible 
and is doing greater things for the over- 
taxed business man. ‘Going off for my 
week-end” is an expression more fre- 
quently heard every day, and is no longer 
regarded as a sign of Anglo-mania or 
idleness, but rather as a proper consid- 
eration for physical well being upon the 
part of those who are carrying the heavy 
burdens of the business world. 

Mauch Chunk is a week-end trip that 
is decidedly worth while. It is accom- 
plished in a single day, without fatigue, 
and with a measure full of novel and de- 
lightful experiences. The first questions 
that rise to the lips whenever such a trip 
is suggested are how long will it take, 
what will it cost, and what will I see 
to repay me for the trouble? To go to 
Mauch Chunk from New York requires 
three and a half hours. The New Jer- 
sey Central runs frequent excursions at 


$1.50 for adults and 75 cents for chil- 
dren, with the fare on regular trains only 
a little higher. To this must be added 
50 cents for the tour over the switchback, 
for Mauch Chunk without the switch- 
back would be like our old friend Ham- 
let with Mr. H. omitted. As for what 
you see, no one has yet succeeded in 
conveying to the mind an exact picture 
of this romantic spot. The scenery is 
not merely pretty; it is grand, noble, in- 
spiring. In describing such a place one 
not unnaturally turns about for a com- 
parison, and the hackneyed comparison 
for Mauch Chunk is “The Switzerland 
of America.” The phrase is none the less 
apt from havine been frequently em- 
ployed. Imagine yourself, therefore, 
transported into a region where towering 
mountains rise on every hand, and even 
the houses of the town seem to have slid 
down the steep declivities, so closely are 
they wedged together in the valley. You 
are glad to see evidences of trolley cars 
as you leave the railroad station, since 
to get anywhere on foot implies some 
aptitude for alpine climbing. 

Someone points out the summits of dif- 
ferent mountain peaks which your trip 
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is to include, and as you strain the back — 


of your neck in the effort to make out 
the features of interest you long for the 
hand mirrors which the guides of the 
Italian galleries supply to enable the vis- 
itors to study the paintings on the ceil- 
ing ‘without fatigue. But if you have 
come out on the morning train, the ques- 
tion of dinner begins to obtrude itself 
energetically, helped along by the bracing 
mountain air. This matter disposed of 
satisfactorily, you are ready for sight- 
seeing, and there is a car on the curious 
switchback railroad in waiting. It is an 
observation or open car. No motive pow- 


tu be the oldest railroad in the country, 
with a single exception. It was originally 
constructed in 1819 to bring coal down 
the mountain, for we are now at the his- 
toric spot where anthracite coal was first 
discovered. 

The complete circuit of the switchback 
(it brings you back to the starting point) 
isc erstiteen miles. ~“Uhe*ettect: ofsthie thip 
is that of having a magnificent panorama 
unrolled before you, more wonderful than 
any painter could construct out of his 
imagination. Twice in the trip you make 
the ascent of steep mountains on what is 
termed a “plane,” the car being drawn 


eis in sight. You are to be drawn up 


to a height and then the car proceeds. 


over the route propeiled solely by the 
power that Sir Isaac Newton discovered 
in the fall of his famous apple. 

There is no danger, for at the place 
-vhere a motorman would stand on a trol- 
ley car there is a man at the brake, and 
in the case of an obstruction on the track 
ahead the car can be instantly brought 
to a standstill, The usual speed main- 
tained is about thirty miles an hour. The 
Messrs. Blakslee Brothers, old and ex- 
perienced railroad men, who operate this 
unique road, have never had a wheel 
leave the rail. By the way, this is said 
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up by heavy steel bands, the motive pow- 
er being steam. On the occasion of 
Thomas A. Edison’s visit he was much 
interested in this mechanism, and said he 
could not see any way to improve it. 
The mountains one ascends in this way 
are" Mt. Piseah, 1,500 ‘feet above? the 
tide, and Mt. Jefferson, 1,662 feet above 
the tide. 

At Summit Hill a stopover is allowed 
for those who wish to visit the coal mines 
and learn something of how anthracite 
mining is conducted. This, in itself, is 
worth making the trip for, and most peo- 
ple find that their preconceived ideas of 
unhappy conditions of the miner will have 
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to be materially modified. . The visitor is 
shown the very spot where coal was acci- 
dentally discovered, in 1791, and the first 
breaker ever erected. -He will also be 
taken as close to the famous burning 
ime pasnmeCatessto) 20, Llere, 1S a" tire 
that has defied the ingenuity of man 
for seventy-one years, and promises to 
go on burning indefinitely. Close by is 
a distinct line, to the south of which no 
anthracite coal exists, although on the 
other side millions of tons lie untouched 
in the heart of the mountains. 

Returning on the switchback, the cli- 
max of the trip is reached, and even the 
jaded senses of the old Coney Island vis- 
itor, accustomed to all sorts of novelties 
in the way of curious transportation, are 
stimulated by a distinctly new sensation. 
Bounding into the “home stretch,” the 
car sweeps around curves, or runs swiftly 
along the brink of the mountain, now 
through dense woodland, and again out to 
some point where a glorious view is to be 
had. The trip is none the less exciting 
from the knowledge that it is attended by 
no danger whatever. Some people who 
are too nervous to enjoy thoroughly the 
first trip go over the route a second or 
third time. 

Among the varied and fine views one 
gets in the course of the trip is a glimpse 
of Schooley’s Mountains, near Hacketts- 
town. Although sixty-five miles distant 
by rail, they can be distinctly seen on 
aeclear day. lL heresis- also the, Lehigh 
river, so far below that it appears like 
a silver ribbon. And not the least inter- 
esting feature is the bird’s eye view of 
the long trains of freight cars in con- 
tinuous procession, busily engaged in 
transporting coal to New York. One is 
brought to a realizing sense of the mag- 
nitude of the anthracite coal industry. 
Other points of interest which may be vis- 
ited in the course of the Mauch Chunk 
trip are Flagstaff Ledge, reached by trol- 
ley, and Glen Onoko, a picturesque spot, 
with every accommodation for the pic- 
nicker. 

Neither is the trip from New York to 
Mauch Chunk devoid of interest. Once 
the train passes beyond the suburban sec- 
tion, an ascending grade is reached, and 
the car window becomes a frame for a 
succession of pictures of thriving farms 
and orchards, now and then stopping at 
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some point famous for its manufactures. 
The New Jersey Central Railroad leaves 
the State from which it takes its name 
at Phillipsburg, where the Delaware river 
is crossed. On the opposite bank is Eas- 
ton, Pa., a city of importance, where a 
stop is made. The train also passes 
through Bethlehem, founded by the Mo- 
ravians in 1741, the home of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, and Allentown, which has at- 
tracted many large manufacturing indus- 
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tries on account of its proximity to the 
coal region. For one who has not been 
over the route before, the day will be far 
from a dull one. 

Oliver B. Bunce, who contributed the 
chapter on Mauch Chunk in “Picturesque 
America,” characterizes it as “doubtless 
the most truly picturesque town in the 
Union.) > Certaim it is there: is* nothing 
else just like it on this side of the water, 
and it belongs in the category of those 
places like Niagara Falls, which it is the 
duty of every true American to see and 
know about before thinking of going 
abroad. 
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An Automobile in a Suburban Home 
By ARTHUR MAXWELL 


HIS is emphatically the day of the 
automobile. Every other man you 
meet is either talking of buying one 

or, being already the possessor of an elec- 
tric, gasolene or steam machine, is anx- 
ious to tell you all about it. According 
to Mr TeeP: O'Connor, it is ettingeto 
be as much as a man’s social position is 
worth to confess that he is without a 
motor car of some description; it recalls 
the old days when a scornful uplifting 
of the eyebrows accompanied the admis- 
sion that you had never seen the Riviera, 
either from want of money or time. 
The expense stands as the great bar 
to the possession of an auto by most peo- 
ple. If the original cost of the machine 
were the only thing to consider, it might 
be different, for there now are types of 
reliable autos which, while not exactly 
selling for a song, at least do not require 
placing a first and second mortage on 
all of one’s real estate. But the main- 


tenance of the auto, once it has been ac- 
quired, is a point which has made many 
hesitate. Alarming tales are told of how 
much it costs to keep an auto in running 
order, both for repairs and for the ordi- 
nary supplying of the power. In regard 
to extensive repairs, it is true that these 
tales, in many instances, are not exag- 
gerations. It is true that many autos 
have been sold that really never ought 
to have left the factory. The manufactur- 
ers were in too much of a hurry to mar- 
ket their product, and sold machines 
which they themselves well knew were 
still in the experimental stage. But when 
it comes to the maintenance of an auto— 
that is to say, a good one—the expense 
need not be so great if you are fortunate 
enough to be a resident of the suburbs. 
How one suburbanite has handled the 
problem is shown in the illustrations. The 
photographs were taken at Cranford, N. J., 
being the suburban home of Mr. Peter 


MR. PETER DUMONT’S AUTOMOBILE HOUSE AT CRANFORD, N. J. 
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INTERIOR OF MR. DUMONT’S AUTOMOBILE HOUSE. 


Dumont, manager of the automobile de- 
partient*of=Studebaker™ Bros: 'Co., of 
New York. The auto house is small and 
inexpensive, yet answers all purposes. In 
fact, it is an old chicken house rehabili- 
tated. It stands in the rear of his home, 
in a corner .of the lot, the street being 
reached by a narrow private roadway. 
While unpretentious and inconspicuous, 
it renders it possible to have the auto 
ready for use at an instant’s notice, a fea- 
ture which is impossible in the city. 

Mr. Dumont’s auto is of the electric 
type, which is easily cared for in any sub- 
urban town having an electric lighting 
service. By installing a small motor gen- 
erator set, as shown in the interior illus- 
tration, the alternating current can be 
transformed to direct current and the au- 
tomobile charged without odor, or any 
disagreeable phase. It is not necessary 
to employ an expensive mechanic, for the 
operation of charging is so simple that 
the ladies of the family can do it just as 
completely as the men. 

These illustrations are given here as 
an indication of one of the many forms 


of pleasure open to the suburbanite, but 
which would be impracticable in the city. 
The expense of keeping an auto under 
such conditions is inconsiderable, but the 
pleasure derived is great. The auto 
stands ready for use, on the premises, 
and the trouble and expense of keeping 
the machine in a garage are obviated. It 
is available at all hours of the day or 
night, the ladies can use it for social or 
shopping purposes, and to meet the gen- 
tlemen at the station in the afternoon, and 
to take them to the train in the morning. 

An auto of this kind is, of course, not 
available for rapid touring or racing, 
since it will not run over forty miles 
without recharging. However, a ride of 
forty miles is not to be despised, and is, 
in fact, longer than most people would 
care to sit in an auto at one time. There 
are many delightful excursions to be made 
through New Jersey suburbs. The roads 
are fine, the scenery inspiring, and any 
city-bred man who is turning over the 
automobile question in his mind at this 
time would do well to consider carefully 
the plan of becoming a suburbanite. 
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EADERS of THE SuBURBANITE are 

- reminded that we maintain a prac- 

tical bureau of information for 

the home seeker. In the-first place, we 
have tried to anticipate all the questions 
that would naturally be raised, and have 
presented this information in handy 
printed form. Our book, “Within Subur- 
ban Limits,” tells about the different 
towns on the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, describing their chief charac- 
teristics and their modern improvements. 
Many well-chosen illustrations help to 
make the impression definite. Time- 
tables will show accurately how well 
equipped each town is with train service. 
On page two of each issue of THE Sus- 
URBANITE is a compact table giving in 
a form readily understood, distances and 
the exact cost of transportation, including 
single trips, family trip ticket, monthly 
individual tickets, etc. Thus, the New 
Yorker may, without going outside of 
his own home, form a pretty correct idea 
of whether the New Jersey suburbs are 
likely to appeal to him and which point 
in particular is best adapted to his re- 
quirements and means. However, see- 
ing is believing, and a personal visit to 
the towns themselves is always the best 
way of arriving at a satisfactory decision. 


Many persons have originally visited the 
suburbs to scoff, but have remained to 
swell the chorus of praise. In addition 
to all this printed information which the 
railroad company has placed at the dis- 
posal of the public, the passenger de- 
partment is at all times ready to assist 
personally in the selection of a home. 
Inquiries are constantly received and in- 
formation of all kinds supplied, ranging 
from requests for the address of a reli- 
able real estate agent to a good family 
hotels. This service 1s rendered sreewor 
cost and the public is encouraged to 
make use of the facilities the railroad 
company has provided. 


There seems to be a growing dearth 
of good apartments in New York at 
moderate cost. This condition exists, 
notwithstanding the great number of 
apartment houses that have been erected 
within a few years on Manhattan Island. 
The operation of the present tenement 
house law is said by real estate men to 
have something to do with this state of 
affairs, although the real cause under- 
lying is undoubtedly the remarkable rate 
at which the metropolis continues to 
grow. The three principal forms of co- 
operative housekeeping in the city are 
variously designated as apartments, flats 
and tenement houses, although under 
the law all are known as tenements. The 
line between the apartment and the flat 
is somewhat imaginary, but the usual 
method of distinction is that the former 
contains. a passenger elevator. The tene- 
ment, as it is understood by the New 
Yorker, is the abode of the poverty- 
stricken class, although in other parts of 
the country the term is highly honor- 
able and carries with it no such re- 
flection. Whatever the cause may be, 
the fact remains that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to secure a desir- 
able apartment at moderate rental<in 
New “Yor ~The same s-amountaor 
money paid for rent as a few years 
ago means a less desirable neighborhood. 
The apartment hotels are not doing any- 
thing to solve the problem, as they are 
constructed almost exclusively for the 
wealthy class. Mr. W. J. Lampton, who 
removed from Washington to New York 
five years ago, has been making an urgent 
plea for builders to erect cheap apartment 
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hotels. He says: “I have seen dozens of 
apartment houses and hotels for rich pa- 
trons going up south of Fifty-ninth 
street, but never a one for the person of 
moderate means—the $25 a month apart- 
ment in a modern building. Architects 
and builders and land owners said it was 
not possible to build that kind. My ar- 
gument was that they had never tried, 
and could not possibly know until they 
had. But argument was of no avail. 
Somebody else had built a grand apart- 
ment house or hotel that was paying 
richly, and they must put up the same 
kind.” 

The answer to this is that land is so 
valuable in New York that the rentals 
must necessarily remain high. The 
builder doesn’t propose to put up a low- 
priced apartment house on a high-priced 
piece of land. The people who cannot 
afford to pay the excessive rents charged 
in New York, and at the same time re- 
quire refined surroundings, are finding 
out rapidly that the suburbs present the 
best solution of the question. 


The editor of THE SUBURBANITE re- 
cently requested Ella Wheeler Wilcox to 
write her views on suburban life for the 
newly married. Mrs. Wilcox is a sub- 
urbanite herself. No response was re- 
ceived, but the following from her pen 
has since appeared in the New York 
Journal, and may aptly be copied as her 
views on the subject: 


Every young married couple starting in life 
ought to own a home—a bit of green sward 
and a roof of their own. 

With our ever increasing methods of rapid 
transit young men should turn their attention 
to suburban homes when contemplating mar- 
tiage. Our cities become more impossible as 
places of residence for any save the wealthy 
each year. The outrageous rents, the grasping 
monopolies, the indifference of landlords and 
owners of buildings (themselves victims of un- 
just taxation) to the comfort and health of 
tenants all terrify the young man just starting 
in life, when he thinks of taking a life partner 
and trying to establish a home. 

The young woman who faces the inconve- 
nience and discomforts of the annual move 
from apartment to apartment, and the awful 
search for the right location and rent com- 
Dbined which precedes each move, soon feels the 
romance of life slipping away and the deadly 
commonplace approaching. 

City landlords do not want children in their 
apartments; the hotels are not fit places for 
them, and the streets must not claim them. 


Everything which is moral and wholesome 
and stimulating to the best in human beings 
emanates from a home. 

I believe in city life as a recreation and rest 
for the mind. It is an excellent thing to leave 
the country for a few months, when that is 
possible, or for a few weeks, and relax the 
mind and refresh the thoughts by new ideas 
and new sights. 

Every man ought to make ita rule to give 
his family this change of environment once a 
year. 

But to be compelled to live within city limits 
the year around is little better than slow sui- 
cide for men, women, and children. With our 
magnificent. and fertile country of immense 
proportions this is not necessary, if man would 
but realize it. 


Referring to the ruin which has been 
wrought among the magnificent elms for 
which New Haven has been famous, ow- 
ing to the gradual extension of stone 
pavements, the New York Times says: 
“Sunshine is the cheapest and best of the 
disinfectants, and the streets which do 
not need it to keep them pure. and whole- 
some are usually devoted to residences oc- 
cupied by people who, if the trees can- 
not come to them in summer may, and do, 
go to the trees.” But this is poor conso- 
lation for those whose circumstances do 
not permit their taking more than a brief 
outing in summer. Sunshine is certainly 
excellent, and few city residences get 
enough of it. But at the same time, sun- 
shine does not do the peculiar work of 
the trees in absorbing the carbonic acid 
gas from the air, giving out oxygen, and 
modifying extremes of temperature. The 
Times is entirely logical in its conclusion 
that since trees cannot come to the city 
people they will have to go to the trees— 
the suburbs, for instance. 


From a Discriminating Critic 

Without a doubt the SuBURBANITE is a mag- 
azine with a purpose, and that purpose stands 
forth in bold relief from every one of its 
thirty-two pages. 

Its mission is to exploit the beauties and 
boom the advantages of life in the suburbs, 
and, incidentally, to accentuate the discomforts 
and disadvantages of a domicile in the city, 
and it lives up to its election and calling every 
time. 

Too much ridicule has been cast upon “Mud- 


ville,’ “Lonesomehurst,” “Skeeterburg,” and 
the adjacent, contiguous, and surrounding 
towns. A champion for the conservative com- 


muter was needed, the field was vacant, and 
the SuBURBANITE has filled it. The August 
number is certainly an admirable one—Black 
Diamond Express. 
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A Model Suburban House at Low Cost 


By WILLIAM L. PRICE 


[Republished by permission from ‘‘ House Building and Furnishing.” 


N presenting the accompanying plan of 

a house to cost from two thousand to 

twenty-five hundred dollars, I would 

call attention to a number of ideas that 

may be of general interest and use to 
prospective house-builders. 

This house is small in area, but by ju- 
dicious arrangement some of the rooms 
are made to serve more purposes than is 
usually the case. The ordinary dining- 
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working table as if it did not serve as 
the “board” at meal times. With the 
rear alcove, in which the sideboard is, 
curtained off, no one would suspect the 


presence of dishes, or realize the economy 


of space obtained. 

The large, light pantry serves to con- 
nect the rear alcove with the kitchen, 
which is at the farther end of the house, 
and as unobtrusive as possible, being cut 


THE HALL AND RECEPTION ROOM COMBINED. 


room has serious drawbacks as a living 
and working room, but a scheme is here 
suggested by which the largest room may 
be converted into either a dining or sit- 
ting-room, with conveniences that make it 
livable and attractive for both purposes. 

The alcove at the front, with its clos- 
ets large enough to take in the sewing- 
machine and work, with glass panel, and 
shelves above for dishes, may be cur- 
tained off from the main room, giving 
privacy from the front porch when de- 
sirable, and making unnecessary the tidy- 
ing up of the alcove when meals are be- 
ing served. 

The main room, with its bay end, is 
large enough for general use, and the 
table will do as well for a reading and 


off by two doors from the living part of 
the house. 
Following the same line of economy 


and double use of space, the hall is made- 


at once into reception-room and library, 
and the essential stairway may be cur- 
tained off to give a more cosey effect. 
The open fireplace is backed up to the 
central chimney, which has in it the heat- 
er and range flues, making the simplest 
possible construction. The connecting 
stair from the kitchen coming out on the 
second landing makes a private stair for 
the servant, and offers an unseen con- 
nection between the living-room and the- 
upper floors. 

The side door on the landing at the 
top of the cellar stairs, and almost on a. 
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level with the ground, furnishes easy 
communication with the cellar from the 
outside, and a children’s entrance conven- 
ient to the back-hall closet, without go- 
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ing through either the front hall or the 
kitchen. 

The second floor extends over the front 
porch—a thing, perhaps, undesirable if 
your house must face north, or if in a 
very cold section, but quite proper, when 
well constructed, in moderate climates. 

The bathroom, which is large, and fur- 
nished with a good closet, is directly over 
the pantry and kitchen plumbing, making 
the shortest and simplest pipe system. The 
rooms are of good shape, although not 
large, and there is no waste room at all. 

The exterior of the house is all of shin- 
eles, its picturesque character depending 
upon the simple, low roof-lines—the out- 
side neither having nor requiring any 
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elaborate detail, which always smacks of 
tawdriness in a low-cost house. Modifi- 
cations in exterior finish can be adopted 
at a slight increase of cost. Plaster may 
be used in place of shingles for the walls, 
and tiles for the roof, but clapboards are 
not recommended for this style of struc- 
ture. The shingles should be left un- 
stained; the pearly-gray color which the 
weather will soon give them is altogether 
desirable. The finish on the outside can 
be painted any color to harmonize—pref- 
erably a cream white; the supports on 
the veranda, with the doors and ‘sashes, 
a dark green. 

The interior finish may be of natural 
wood, either stained or painted, the walls 
to be plastered with two brown coats and 
one white coat. Hardwood flooring is 
not included, but the cellar is to have 


A Criticism of the 


a first-class cement bottom. The various 
estimates are as follows: 

APPROXIMATE ESTIMATES ITEMIZED. 
Lumber, carpentry and millwork.$1,150 to $1,400 
Excavating, foundations and 


TNASOMCWOPK fates clas lng were ne 435to 550 

Plumbing, heater, range and 
TVCCAL: WOLK svelte ose ote ene BOStO. 335 
Painting, glazing and hardware. 1I50to 200 
$2,000 $2,485 


The estimates are based upon the best 
workmanship and materials, and the fol- 
lowing items are included: gas-piping 
throughout the house, electric bells and 
wiring, open plumbing and porcelain tub, 
tiling or red-brick fireplace, and grate in 
the hall, and carved oak shelf, terra-cotta 
lining to flues, a first-class range in kitch- 
en, and heater in cellar. Every room is. 
finished in plaster. Wallpaper, grading, 
and gas fixtures are not included. 


Apartment or Flat 


By SPENCER BAYNE 


HE editors of the religious: papers, 
while energetically counselling tem- 
perance so far as the use of alco- 

holic beverages is concerned, sometimes 
are guilty of a certain intemperance of 
language, springing from worthy motives, 
no doubt, but the lesson that it is desired 
to impart would be just as forcible if put 
in more conservative terms. Here, for 
example, is a quotation from a publica- 
tion of this class which strikes me as be- 
ing too sweeping in its broad condemna- 
tion of all people dwelling in apartments 
or flats; yet there is some foundation in 
fact for the criticism: 

“The supremely difficult problem of city 
life is not presented by palatial dwellings 
or by the slums. It is presented by the 
apartment houses and the flats. It would 
be hard to conceive of any existence more 
devoid of responsibility, of intellectual in- 
terest, of beauty, or of good sense, than 
is the steam-heated life of the childless 
man and woman in a flat, to whom chil- 
dren would be unwelcome, who bind 
themselves to no social obligations, who 
practically never attend church, who 
know nothing of good literature—for 
these are precisely the people whose read- 
ing is limited to the newspaper and the 
‘successful’ novel, and whose notion of 


happiness is filled up to overflowing if 
they can go to the theatre twice a week 
and pay for a midnight supper at a ques- 
tionable restaurant.” 

That there. is <a daree “class of speople: 
in our great cities having the character- 
istics described cannot, unfortunately, be 
denied ; but to assert that all persons who 
may be living in apartments are of this. 
class 1s another matter.) Some are forced 
by circumstances to be “cliff-dwellers,” 
and are honestly unaware of any better 
method of living that will come within 
their means. To them should be pointed 
out a more wholesome form of existence, 
rather than to antagonize them by con- 
demning them in so wholesale a manner. 
If our religious friend had his way he 
would abolish the flat or apartment alto- 
gether: “If we are still to have on Amer- 
ican soil a survival of the best,” says he, 
“the tawdry, the aimless and irresponsible 
population of the flats must be taken reso- 
lutely in hand by the moral forces of the 
nation.” 7 

While there are many wholly admir- 
able families living in flats, it must be 
acknowledged that the tendency of this 
form of existence is toward the evils. 
enumerated by the critic. Housekeeping 
and home-making duties have a salutary 
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effect, but the plan of the apartment is 
to come as near to eliminating them as 
possible. Hence, the irresponsibility or 
superficiality of which the critic com- 
plains. Then, too, the janitor has set 
his face so resolutely against children 
that it is not strange that the flat dweller 
has come to have wrong ideas on this 
topic. In fact, social obligations of all 
kinds are apt to rest lightly upon him. 
He has little room or opportunity for en- 
tertaining friends or cultivating the social 
amenities, so that his pleasures are apt 
to take other and less desirable forms. 
In comparison with the person who lives 
in his own home in a suburban town, 
where the intellectual standard is high, 
the life of the flat-dweller must appear 
narrow and selfish. That is to say, the 


Moral: Live in the Suburbs 


To recite the woes of those who are forced 
to use the north and south surface and ele- 
vated cars during the two hours’ downward 
rush in the morning and the two hours’ up- 
ward rush in the evening is a work of super- 
erogation. The crowding grows day by day 
and the recent partial change to electric trac- 
tion on the elevated lines has not seemed to 


tendency is such, although there are many 
people of this class who rise superior to 
their environment. That even they would 
be much better off in a good residential 
community outside of the city limits can- 
not be doubted by anyone who has given 
careful study to this, one of the most 
vital problems connected with American 
life. A prominent clergyman who has 
concerned himself with social questions 
says: 

“The movement of population to- 
ward the suburbs is one of the most 
healthful and hopeful of our time. It 
should be encouraged until the poor as 
well as the rich may easily reach the 
country and have real homes, and not be 
shut up in a hive called an apartment or 
a tenement.” 


ameliorate the conditions; rather the con- 
trary, since the increased capacity due to the 
change has only served to attract an increased 
number of passengers. Both surface and ele- 
vated lines have now almost reached their 
limit for north and south traffic, and the few 
additions» which can be placed on unoccupied 
streets will not take care of immediate and 
local demands.—New York Sun. 
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Jersey is Not a Joke 


Let us nail each slam or slander 
Sent to rouse our Jersey dander. 
Let us bravely put to test 
Every cold, unfeeling jest. 
Iett tis stare controversy 
With the foul-tongued foes of Jersey. 


A society for the assasination of anti-Jersey 
jckes wouldn’t be a bad thing. 

Fellow-citizens, the world picks on our fair 
State too much. Even with South Dakota, 
Utah and Kansas in the field, New Jersey still 
remains the favorite mud target for the igno- 
rant and the envious. 

The time has come for the worm to turn 
over a new leaf. Let us declare our indepen- 
dence. Let us show the world that we are 
above defamation, that henceforth we _ shall 
laugh no more when the dagger of wit is 
plunged into our public heart and twisted. 

Joke No. 1 accounts for New Jersey’s ex- 
istence thus: “The Creator made the world, 
after which the sea threw up Jersey.” This 
base calumny is too palpably absurd to need 
refuting. Is not half the State trap rock? 
Did not the glaciers once cover our landscape? 
What folly, then, to pretend that New Jersey 
has not been here always! ’Tis a sorry jest. 

Joke No. 2, which concerns the mosquito, 
and Joke No. 3, regarding the commuter, we 
shall dispose of at some future time. Mean- 
while let us put the insect on Henry Edward 
Warner, of the Baltimore News (we print 
his name in full that he may not escape), who 


takes liberties with us in his comic column, 
as follows: 

A Newark (N. J.) householder advertises 
for “an amiable cook.” 

Problem: Can a cook be amiable and work 
in New Jersey? 

Certainly, we reply. Why shouldn’t a cook 
be amiable in New Jersey? We see nothing 
to laugh at. Our cook is the soul of amia- 


bility. What does Henry Edward know 
against New Jersey, anyway? What’s the 
joke? 


As we have winged this Baltimore oriole, 
so let us bring down all other birds that ope 
their beaks against us. Let us tack our tra- 
ducers to the barn door and warn the world 
that Jersey is a joke no more.—Newark News. 


Against Improvements 


Tommy had been a town mouse all his little 
life up to the present year, but work had been 
plentiful with dad, who was discussing with 
his wife the desirability of sending Tommy for 
a week into the country, says “Spare Mo- 
ments.” Tommy listened thoughtfully, and at 
length broke in: 

“T don’t want to go.” 

“Why not?” 

“?*Cause I’ve heard they have thrashing ma- 
chines in the country, and it’s bad enough here 
in town, where it’s done by hand.” 


Tenant—What repairs can I expect on the 
flat this spring? Agent—I have told the jani- 
tor to mend his ways.—Chicago Daily News. 


LAKEWOOD, 


2 


NEW JERSEY. 


Strictly High-Grade Family Hotel. 


Third Season. 


Same Ownership and Management. 


M. J. EVANS. 


Ghee NEW YORK 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Lexington Avenue and 2nd Street. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

Rooms, Single or Ensuite with Baths. 
Private Dining Rooms. 

English Grill Room. 

Turkish and Needle Baths. 


Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


J- J. DWYER, Proprietor. 


Lakewood.N.J. The Lexington 


OpposITE THE LAUREL HocvusE. 


OPEN ALE (HE YEAR: 


Sunny Rooms and Open Wood Fires, Private and Public 
Baths, Steam Heat, Electric Lights. 


Rates, $2.50 per Day up. A. S. LARRABEE, Prop, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Ocean FHvenue house 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Two minutes walk from Depot 


and Post-Office. : _. & N. Ve. GRAVATT, Prop. 
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Side-Light on the Servant Question 


Many families are about distracted on the 
servant question, and the enclosed clipping 
from a Western paper might possibly solve 
the problem in some homes. 

A lady who had removed into a remote dis- 
trict of the West found it almost impossible 
to keep her “help.” One after another, girls 
came on from her country home in the East, 
and were married, as the distressed house- 
wife said, before they had time to wash the 
dinner dishes. Finally she sent for a severe 
looking maiden of advanced years who had 
an opinion of masculine blandishments. On 
the day of the maid’s arrival, a miner called 
at the kitchen door for a glass of water. He 
looked at her, drank the water, expressed his 
thanks briefly, and then went round to the 
front of the house, where the mistress herself 
was sweeping off the steps. “Well,” said he, 
lazily taking off his hat, “looks as if you’d 
got a nest egg now!” 


City People must get along without Shade Trees 


Those who look at the subject practically 
cannot escape the conclusion that the whole 
tendency of urban development is inimical 
to the possibility of shade trees in connection 
with satisfactory sidewalks, impervious pave- 
ments, and the expeditious conveyance to 
sewer outlets of every drop of rain water 
which can be caught and directed into chan- 
nels provided for it. Everything which has 


been or might be said in favor of trees in 
our streets is true and impressive; but the 
fact remains that there are very few places in 
a modern city of stone, concrete and asphalt 
where trees will grow, or live after having 
grown, ch BH | 

The leakage of water mains might in some 
instances help out old trees with deep-pene- 
trating and wide-spreading roots, but any hope 
from this source is fairly offset by the fatal 
influence of the leakage of gas mains. Trees 
nearly or quite a century old have been killed 
in a night by the gas escaping from a broken 
main or a detached service. 

Shade is very welcome and foliage is al- 
ways beautiful. But the sanitary problems of 
cities do not always admit of solution in ways 
which gratify the desire for an impossible 
combination of the natural and tlie artificial. 
—New York Times. 


Mrs. Green—What is the difference between 
a flat and an apartment house? 

Bowler—An apartment house, Mrs. Green, 
is a new flat, and a flat is an apartment house 
run down.—Boston Transcript. 


Citiman—I hear that friend of yours from 
Brooklyn has moved out to your town. 

Subbubs—Yes, and he’s a genius. He wasn’t 
with us a week before he had invented a com- 
bination of baby carriage and lawn mower.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Open AUIS Nears HOTEL RUDOLF. Atlantic City. 


AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PLANS. 


400 ROOMS 
with 
SEA and FRESH WATER 
BATHS. 


—— Lee ie 
= “ge ee = 


W. E. Cocuran, Mgr. 


DIRECT OCEAN VIEW AND ON BEACH PROMENADE. 


ELEGANT GRILL, CAFE, 
RESTAURANT. 


MUSIC DAILY. 


| 


Delightful Fall, Winter and 
Spring Seasons. 


TEES RES 


C. R. Myers, Prop. 


Write Direct to Hotel for Booklet and Rates. 


Furnished ana Unfurnished 


COTTAGES 


FOR RENT. 


A.M. BRADSHAW & CO. 


Times and Journal Bld¢g., 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Pearman ono eytemsemtafils 


Every hour of every week day 
there is a train to 


Philadelphia 


EADING 
OUTE, 


via 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL. 
Parlor Cars and Coaches Vestibuled. 
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AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, 


78 to 86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BusInEss FOUNDED 1795. 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS OF BONDS ano STOCK CERTIFICATES 


And all other documents requiring security. 


SAFETY COLORS. SAFETY PAPERS. 
Work executed in fire-proof buildings. 


RAILWAY PRINTING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Railway Tickets, Maps, Folders and Illuminated Show Cards of the 
most approved styles. 


Numbered, Local and Coupon Tickets of any Size, Pattern, Style or Device, with 
Steel Plate Tints. 


LITHOGRAPHIC anp TYPE PRINTING OF ALL KINDS. 


ce ALLENTOWN COLLEGE w::... 


The best facilities for intellectual training of high 
order. Academic and Collegiate courses. 
Especial attention to music, art and 
elocution. Influences are those of a 
refinedhome. Personal supervision and 
instruction to suit individual needs. 
Buildings comfortable, furnishings mod- 
ern and complete. Location offers the 
advantages of an educational center. 

Gymnasium. Terms $230 to $450, 

Rey, J. W. Knappenberger, A. M. 

Allentown, Pa. 


AvGustTus D. SHEPARD, 
Chairman of the Board. 


——-O--—— 


THEO. H. FREELAND, President. 
WARREN L, GREEN, Vice-Pres. 
JARED K. MYERS, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
JOHN HE. (7°2RIER, Sec’y & Treas. 
FEF. RAWbLUN MYERS, Ass’t Treas. 
DANIEL E. WOODHULL, Ass’t Sec’ y. 


H OYT Short Lap 


Oak Tanned 


LEATHER BELTING. 


One Grade, “‘ FLINTSTONE.” 


(EXTRA HEAVY, 
THREE WEIGHTS :, REGULAR, 
(MEDIUM. 


FAYERWEATHER & LADEW, 


General Offices, 91 LIBERTY STREET, 


NEW YOR{ CITY, 
BOSTON. 


YEAR-BOOK 
ON REQUEST 


AMSTERDAM 
ADVERTISING 
83 Park Place AGENCY 


NEW YORK 
Newspaper, Magazine 
Doo General GOO 


€HICAGO. 
PITTSBURGH. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
NEWARK. 


A Train | 


To Get to 


New and 
Comfortable 
Af Coaches and 
w Parlor Cars. § 


Reading 
Route 


% NEW JERSEY , 
CENTRAL LG 


Reading § 
Terminal § 


Pblladcipnta Kot tase cee 
Philadelphia Hour f salt Reet ade ti a 
: on the ee ce 
Quickly Use th o | 
ee Hour § Amsterdam Press 


Direct to 


NEW YORK 
OFFICES WORKS 


3 Park Place 45 Rose Street 


MAKERS OF ARTISTIC 
BOOHLETS, FOLDERS 
CATALOGUES, Etc. 


Hotel @ Transportation Printing 
a Specialty 
O. A. MARSH, GEN’L Mar. G. E. BARTON, Bus. MGR. 


BROAD AND 
NARROW GUAGE 
SINGLE EXPAN- 
SION AND 
COMPOUND 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., 


MINE, FURNACE 
and INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES, 


ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 


and ELECTRIC 
TRUCKS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Before awarding your Contract 
for Painting and Decorating 


BE” SURE, AND: CALI, ON TBE 


CHICAGO 
VARNISH COMPANY 


For information regarding Specifications, as well as to 
see their New Novelties for WOOD FINISHING— 


WEATHERED OAK, MISSION AND COLONIAL WOOD TINTS. 
(AG Gb lalpe Gs UiREA demi IN TS ETS 


of the Very Finest Manufacture. 
FLOOR FINISHES A’ SPECIALTY. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
32 Dearborn Avenue. 22 Vesey Street. 66 High Street. 


CHARLES B. Kinnan ALBERT B. KINNAN 


Dont Travel— | : 
' CHARLES B. KINNAN 
ap E By EP H () N 3 GENERAL, ADVERTISING AGENCY 


95-97 LIBERTY STREET, 


Telephone Service is the quickest NW" ORS 


messenger for all messages to all TELEPHONE 2346 CorrTLanpr 
places at all hours. 


LOW RATES, 


BEFICIEN T SER OICE; 


NEW YORK » 
TELEPHONE 
15 Dey Street. COMPANY 


111 West 38th Street. 
220 West 124th Street, - 
616 East 150th Street. FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


A SPECIALTY 
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The ELIZABETH ... 
Real Estate Agency 


A. D. MULFORD 
& SON, 


233 BROAD STREET [Near Station] 


L. D. ’Phone 234. 


HOUSES OF ALL KINDS 


For Sale or Rent. 
BUILDING LOTS. 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Our Specialty is High-Class Residen- 
tial Pro, erty. 


... HOMES... 


——IN THE— 


Greenville Section 
of JERSEY CITY. 


Catt, ’PHONE OR WRITE. 


HUDSON REAL ESTATE CO. 


Ocean and Lembeck Aves., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


WEST 8th ST. STATION. 


If you have BAYONNE, 
As a Renter or Buyer of 


COTTAGES, 


Renting from $20 to $45 per Month, or 


FACTORY SITES 


with RAIL and WATER CONNECTIONS. 


N. J., in mind. 


We can offer you the best and greatest variety 
and at right prices Write, call or *phone. 


CRART & CO, 2%. 5 8 est sth St: 


Bayonne, N. J, ’Phone 117 


om, 


| CALL, WRITE, OR ’PHONE. 


CORNER BROAD AND 
WEST GRAND ST., 


Hie See 


Union County 
Trust Company 


CAPITAL, $200, 000. su SURPLUS, $100,000. 

TT RANSACT a general banking and trust business. In- 
terest allowed on deposits Issues letters of credit 

payable in any part of the world. Takes charge of Estates, 

and acts as Adminstrator, Executor, Guardian, etc. Safe 

Deposit Boxes for rent. Accounts of Merchants, Individ- 

uals and Corporations solicited. 


FRANK BERGER, Pres. THOMAS N. McCARTER, Vicg-PRES. 
CHARLES H. K. HALSEY, SEc'yY AND TREAS. 


Ohe 
Burkely Hotel 


Broad Street 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Near R. R. Station 


Rates, $2.00 per day 


w. H. HULSKAMPER, Mgr. 
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ORK 


BAYONNE CITY, ° NEW Y 


COLVILLE 
Real Estate and Insurance Agent, 


718 AVENUE D, 
ONE BLOCK FROM 33d STREET STATION. 


Will be pleased to show Houses and Lots that are 
for sale or to rentin thiscity. Rents from $15 to $50 
per mont Houses for sale, gees $1,500 to $15,000. 
Lots for sale, from $100 to $3,0 


W. S. STEVENS, 


Houses, Farms 


ee» AND ... 


Building Lots for Sale, 


DUNELLEN; Noy): 
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PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM, 


SOMERSET STREET, PEAUNFIEED,, N: J: 


Fine Location, New House. All kinds of Baths, Electricity, 
X-Ray, Massage, Medicines and Water Treatment. * 


Catalogues on Application. 


Train Every Hour and on the four 


PREY NEW YORK) wae voek .., 


“mene Philadelphia 
| NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


D O D D’S E xP R E SS, Trains Direct to Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. 


Through Trains, Vestibuled Equipment, Buffet 
Parlor Cars. 


Calls for and NOLAN & SWINTON, 
Real Estate and Insurance, 
Backs ee greioee ea cies 


handling property in Somerville and vicinity. 


MY 
12 WEST MAIN STREET, SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


BAGGAGE aU EW YORK © Suet a. 
Pe arpa nite 


will help you to locate a Home 
on the New Jersey Central. 
Write us. 


from 


...kesidence to Destination... 
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The Hale Convertible SOFA 


MAKES A 


Sofa by Day and Bed by Night. 


Especially adapted for 


HOME AND HOTEL (USE: 


THE SPRING CONSTRUCTION is of the highest 
grade, and is of the same as made by us for all Pullman. 
Cars. Locker underneath for bed clothing. 


ie — Made in 10 Styles. Popular Prices. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


THE MALE & KILBURN MFG. CO@O., 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
8 East 14th Street, 5 doors East of 5th Ave. No. 48 and 50 North 6th Street. 


For Over 60 Years | rye sarety CAR HEATING 
=a Wanclons  S SCAND. 
Soothing Syrup =3 LIGHTING COMPANY 


Se ee used paoareess SIXTY =S 

YEARS by MILLI S of Mothers = 3 

for their CHILDREN while TEETH- =3 160 Broadway, New York. 
ING, with perfect success. IT = S SS 


SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS =3 : 
the GUMS. ALLAYS all pain, = CAR LIGHTING by the Pintsch System 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the =3 

bestenely of DIARRACES. "Sell 3 | CAR HEATING by Steam Jacket System of 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. == a iene ae 


Winslow's Soothing Syrup and take =S 
no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. =| 


Mtn 


AUTOMATIC STEAM COUPLERS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOHLET of 


SUBURBAN TOWNS 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Sent upon receipt of 4c. in Stamps. 


Cc. M. BURT, Gen. Pass Agent 


143 Liberty St., New York City. 
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ASBURY PARK, N. J. | 


The Queen of Ocean Resorts. 
54 MILES FROM NEW YORK. 
Excursion Ticket, $1.69. 


EXPRESS VESTIBULED TRAIN SERVICE 
Ali PREQUENT (INTERVALS DAILY. 


IN THE GARDEN SPOT OF NEW JERSEY. 
SAFEST BEACH IN THE WORLD. 
NOT A DROWNING ACCIDENT IN ITS THIRTY YEARS’ 
EXISTENCE AS A SEASIDE RESORT. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM MOSQUITOES. 


Three picturesque lakes for yachting, canoeing. rowing and fishing. 

Three Daily Concerts by Conterno’s Military Band. 

Superb 27-hole Golf Grounds within ten minutes’ stage or trolley ride. 

‘Finest Golf Course in the Country.”—Vardon. 

“Grandest Green and Links in America.”— Taylor. 

Miles upon miles of the most perfect and picturesque drives in the country. 
Healthful, sweet scented, piney atmosphere. Only a half mile back from the ocean. 
Invigorating ocean ozone at your very door. 


A NEW BOARD WALK, 


seventy feet wide, runnirg the entire length of the city, affording a matchless marine 
panorama by day. Brilliantly illuminated by Electricity every night until dawn. 


HOW TO ‘REACH ASBURY) PARK, 


Central R. R. of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street and Annex from foot of White 
hall Street; New Jersey Southern R. R., Pier 8, North River, Sandy Hook Route. 


Bureau of Information With Personal Representative tn Charge, 
1364 BROADWAY, ABOVE 36th STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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UNITED STATES 
RAPRESS ? COMP si. 


Forwarders to all Parts of the World. 


MONEY ORDERS SOLD, PAYABLE EVERYWHERE. 


MONEY BY TELEGRAPH. 


THE UNITED STATES: EXPRESS COMPANY'S -BX@EUSIVE 
FAST EXPRESS TRAINS ‘AFFORD SUPERIOR: FACIEITIES: 


Unsurpassed Service to Suburban Points. 


GENERAL< OFFICES: 


47-49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Furnishing a Suburban Elome at Moderate Expense 


By ERNEST E. THORNE 


GREAT many young couples of 

moderate means who are con- 

templating matrimony and keep- 
ing house in the suburbs are probably 
deterred by the expense of furnish- 
ings a home. They have accepted 
as a truth that prima facie  para- 
dox thats two: can. live -as ‘cheap 
ase Onc a YsObel’" wears “the -cngase- 
ment ring and Percy calls nightly, 
but, ‘beyond? this. there is." no; .ac- 
tivity tending toward matrimony, be- 
cause the cost of furnishing the home 
seems an insurmountable obstacle. 

Mo aminatter on iach. house, laree or 
small, in city or in suburb, could never 
have been furnished at so low a cost as 
now, and, moreover, never did the stores 
contain such a picturesque and practi- 
cal variety of goods. 

Most newly married couples make the 
common mistake of purchasing all their 
furniture at once; that is, within a few 
days or a week or two. Oftentimes the 
couple are so occupied with other matters 
incidental to the wedding and the estab- 
lishment of a home that they are unable 
to pay proper attention to the selection 
of furnishings, and they either buy hastily 
or delegate some obliging relative as a 
purchasing agent. 

Were I to again begin housekeeping I 
think I would devote a year at least to 
the completion of the purchasing of fur- 
niture. By so doing one secures better 
bargains and has a larger variety to se- 
lect from. The selections are also in bet- 
ter taste and harmonize more agreeably. 

The big stores now have furniture de- 
partments in which bargains are as nu- 
merous and attractive as those at the rib- 


bon counters, and it is the same with the 
picture, crockery and other departments. 

It is a task to buy a house full of fur- 
nishings within a short time, but it is a 
pleasure to purchase them leisurely; a 
few at a time. 

It is not necessary to furnish all the 
rooms of a house at once, or to have all 
of them fully furnished. 

It is wise to buy the heavy furnishings, 
such as tables, chairs, crockery, rugs, etc., 
in a moderate quantity first, and then add 
to the list in the shape of lighter bits of 
furniture ; pictures, small rugs, occasional 
bargains in glassware and chinaware, etc., 
as opportunity presents itself. 

The young couple can enjoy many Sat- 
urday afternoons by meeting each other 
in town and picking up a few bargains 
here and there. 

Odds and ends of pieces of furniture, 
pictures and bric-a-brac now go well to- 
gether, for the day of the “parlor set” 
has gone; the heavy, hard wood bed- 
stead has been supplanted by the brass or 
iron bedstead, rugs have taken the place 
of carpets and the entire system of house- 
furnishing has been revolutionized. 

I was impressed with this fact last 
week, when I read two lovely articles in 
a paper alleged to be devoted to women. 
One article told how a parlor reclining ~ 
chair could be made from an old sugar 
barrel, and the other described just how 
a beautiful Christmas smoking cabinet 
for papa could be made from a soap box. 
Nothing was said, however, of papa’s re- 
marks when he received this fine piece of 
work. 

Last Spring a gushing, giddy girl 
asked me how much it cost to furnish a 
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house in the suburbs, and she became 
real vexed when I said that I would try 
to tell her if she would inform me how 
much a piece of meat weighed or how 
much cloth cost a yard. 

I have seen ‘‘dens,” parlors and other 
rooms fitted up at great expense that 


FAR FROM THE 


were not half so inviting as others that 
only cost a fraction as much to furnish. 
There is now so much latitude in fur- 
nishing, and contrasting color effects are 
so popular that a person of taste can fur- 
nish a room—or a house—at a reasonable 
cost, if it is done gradually and carefully. 


MADDING CROWD. 
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There is one thing that the young 
couple must appreciate, and that is that 
not only is the best the cheapest in al- 
most everything but especially in home 
furnishings. 

For eighteen years we have had in our 
family in constant use, among other arti- 
cles, a sewing machine, a hair mattress, a 
spring bed and a writing desk. They all 
cost almost double what articles that 
looked to be nearly as good would have 
cost, but they have already lasted several 
times as long and are now in good con- 
dition. 

Carpets seem to be passing, and it is 
not strange. By using rugs more warmth 
in winter and greater coolness in summer 
is obtained. They are more enduring 
and cheaper, and the rooms are kept clean 
with less effort. 

The rugs ora toomecan. bes ssliitedy 
so as to equalize the wear and at the 
same time produce new effects; and in 
the heat of summer they can be removed 
and succeeded by cool, stained floors. 

There is no better floor covering for 
bedrooms than straw mattings. They 
come in a variety of close weave patterns 
and colors and are sold at low prices. 
Mattings are clean and cool in summer, 
and in winter a rug in front of the bed 
and one or two others scattered about 
the floor add welcome warmth. 

While most of the articles describing 
how to make home-made furniture are 
utterly impossible, there are several pieces 
of furniture that can be satisfactorily 
made by almost any novice. One is a 
couch. All that is necessary is a frame 


work of strong wood, no matter how 
rough, plenty of padding and a bright 
covering and a half-dozen equally bright- 
colored pillows. Recently I saw in a de- 
partment store very attractive pillows for 
g9 cents each. Pictures are cheap now, 
not original oils and water colors, but 
pretty little color bits that can be pasted 
on a large mat and tastefully framed at 
small expense. 

Kitchen furniture and utensils are low 
priced, and one can begin housekeeping 
with a small assortment, to which addi- 
tions can be made from time to time. The 
young housewife should have oilcloth or 
linoleum on her kitchen floor. It is much 
more easily kept clean than is the bare 
floor. 

Newly married couples who have little 
money would do well to visit a reliable in- 
stalment house. They will have to pay 
about two per cent. more, but the accom- 
modation and a year’s credit are worth it, 
and after they have begun to make week- 
ly or monthly payments they can buy 
more. goods from time to time and have 
them charged to their account. 

Many instalment furniture houses sell 
excellent goods, and are very satisfactory 
concerns to deal with. 

If a couple have even a small amount 
of money they should not be deterred 
from beginning housekeeping for this 
reason. If they have a fair income, good 
judgment and good taste, and are willing 
to wait a few months or even a year, be- 
fore their home is completely furnished, 
the results will be far more satisfactory in 
many respects. 


A Co-operative Suburban Bowling Alley 


By LOWS. SCHUTLE 


(Editor and Proprietor of “‘ The Bowler’s Journal ’’) 


OLF and other out-door sports are 
not the only ones that are enjoy- 
ing great popularity, for bowling 

is more popular now than it has ever 
been; and it is one of the oldest games 
in existence. Almost as far back as there 
is authentic record bowling on the green 
was a favorite pastime, and this was long 
before a bowling alley was thought of 
and when a smooth piece of turf formed 
a satisfactory surface along which to roll 
the balls. Even this embryonic form of 


bowling, now called lawn bowls, is being 
revived, and is played much the same 
as it was many generations ago. 

The present great interest in bowling 
has spread to nearly all classes, regard- 
less of racial extraction, social and finan- 
cial standing, age and sex. 

Not many years ago the bowling places 
in New York consisted, as a rule, of a 
couple of alleys in the basement of some 
East Side saloon; and the alleys and the 
balls left much to be desired. Now there 
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are alleys scattered all over the city, fine, 
large places above the street level, well 
lighted and well ventilated. Many of 
them are reached by elevators, and the 
alleys and appointments are well nigh 
perfect so far as taste, expense and work- 
manship are concerned. Some of them 
contain as many as twenty-two alleys, and 
it is estimated that there are about seven 
hundred on Manhattan Island alone. 

Now the houses of millionaires, the 
swellest of the apartment houses, and 
even church annexes are not considered 
complete without bowling alleys. 

There are many women’s bowling 
clubs, which meet once a week or once 
a sunonth) and imany mot «these Stair 
bowlers are very proficient, some of them 
bowling as high as 225, a score that the 
average good male bowler is unable to 
equal. 

Medical men state that bowling is one 
of the best of indoor exercises. It de- 
velops all the muscles of the body, espe- 
cially those of the arms, and it also trains 
and “develops: the “eye, [isis not ra too 
strenuous exercise, and plenty of oppor- 
tunity for rest is afforded between the 
frames, The strongest man and ithe 
frailest young girl are greatly benefited 
by bowling. 

At present most of the suburbanites 
who bowl are obliged to come to New 
York or visit the nearest large town in 
order to bowl, as the public alleys in most 
of the smaller places are not particularly 
attractive. 

These disadvantages can easily be over- 
come by forming a little association -of 
friends and neighbors and building a co- 
operative bowling alley. The social ad- 
vantages alone will not be inconsiderable, 
much interest in the game can be created 
and the alleys should be readily rented 
on certain afternoons and evenings to 
the various bowling clubs that will be 
formed as a natural result. This reve- 
nue should result in the organizing club 
securing their bowling at no expense and 
probably realizing a good income from 
their investment. A club that bowls on 
two alleys should consist of about twelve 
or fifteen members. 

The ladies’ clubs could bowl in the 
afternoons and the men’s clubs in the 
evenings, and frequent tournaments for 
prizes of flags, cups or other trophies 
will stimulate interest. 


A bowling alley should be 83 feet in 
length, including the runway, so a build- 
ing about 95 or 100 feet long and 18 or 
20 feet wide would be required. There 
should also be a reception room project- 
ing from the front end like an L. This 
can be of almost any size, but one about 
12x 20 feet should be sufficiently commo- 
dious. 

The building will not have to be high 
and will require no cellar. [I am not an 
architect, but I think $600 or $700 would 
provide a very suitable house. The cost 
of furnishing the reception room is dis- 
cretionary. At the start the furnishings 
can be simple and can be added to from 
time to time. A few chairs, a table and 
a couple of rugs will be all that is needed 
at first, and $900 should provide the 
building, plumbing, lighting fixtures and 
furnishings. 

Two good alleys will cost about $6co 
to build, including the forndation of con- 
crete, and this includes also the balls, 
pins and other appurtenances. 

Land can probably be leased at, say, 
$200 a year. This figure varies much, 
of course, but I think $200 a fair esti- 


mate. The approximate annual expenses, 
then, will be somewhat as follows: 
Interest on investment of $1,500........ $75 
Renieor land 4 cs ron he eos erate eae 200 
OL ASCOS Oe ier anion Gus Sh cteraecn emmy name 20 
Heating sand Aliehtinoty 2.32.5 ee aes 150 
JaiitOnpeseheee teins Ry eet ean dei ere ae 300 
TWORDIL DOYS oats cae a eee ee ee eee 300 
Depreciation of building and repairs.... 100 
"HOtalee a ee Oa oe eee $1,145 
This is a liberal estimate, I think. Fig- 


uring on 313 bowling days a year, and 
two sessions a day, afternoon and even- 
ing, we have 626 sessions, at an actual 
cost of about $1.75 each. 

Morning: ‘eames’. can, Of “course: ibe 
rolled—this would be a good time for 
the boys and girls—and if this were done 
the cost would be materially lessened. 

The expense of using two alleys in the 
city for an afternoon or evening averages 
about $5, so it is evident that the suburb- 
an co-operative bowling alley members 
can bowl on their own alleys for much 
less. Then, there is no transportation 
to pay, no loss of time in going to and 
from the alleys and, moreover, the sur- 
roundings are much more attractive. 
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MR. R. A. FAIRBAIRN’S HOME ON KIMBALL AVEN UE, WESTFIELD. 


Westfield and the Attractions It Offers to 


Homeseekers 


By WE. EU LES 1 Re 
(President of the Westfield Club) 


N the selection of a home one is chiefly 
concerned about its accessibility, the 
general health and character of 

the community, the character of the 
schools and churches, and more often in 
the social and recreative advantages of- 

Bete: 

Westfield, on the side of accessibility, 
is located on the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, within. forty-five minutes of New 
York, and it is at the intersection of 
the famous Union County roads, and 
within easy driving or automobiling dis- 
tance of most of New York’s well-known 
Jersey suburbs. 

avs regards Mealth, it is, at. the very 
head of the towns of the State, situated 
at one of the highest points on the rail- 
road, 170 feet above tidewater. Malaria, 
typhoid and diseases arising from bad 
natural conditions are quite unknown, 
and, with a vigilant Board of Health, 
epidemics of even juvenile diseases are 
always prevented, and as a result there is 
little work for the undertaker, and but 
few small jobs for the casket maker. 


Our school system is perfect and com- 
plete. No pains and expense are spared 
by the Board of Education, backed up by 
an overwhelming public sentiment, to 
make every department, from the kinder- 
garten to the college preparatory, a model 
of its kind and up in rank with the high- 
est ideals of modern education. We have 
four school buildings of the most ap- 
proved school architecture, situated upon 
prominent and beautiful sites. The work 
of the schools is supplemented by the 
Public Library Association, which has 
under way plans for an imposing library 
building in the near future. 

Along with the schools, the pride of 
our citizens is in the churches. All de- 
nominations are represented, and all have 
as pastors men of exceptional ability, 
character and breadth of view. The 
church organizations are strong and pros- 
perous, and their influence effects much 
for the high morale of the people. 

' On the social and recreative side West- 
field has attractions for all. The West- 
field Club, with its large membership, is, 
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of course, the social center of the town. 
It is housed in a $25,000 building, which 
is surrounded by spacious and attractive 
grounds, provided with tennis courts and 
an athletic field. The clubhouse, one of 
the most ornate of buildings, has a large 
assembly hall, in which a round of enter- 
tainments, receptions and frolics of all 
kinds are given throughout the year. It 
has also billiard rooms, bowling alleys 
and the full complement of smoking, 
card, reading and reception rooms. A 


MR. SAMUEL D. WHITE’S RESIDENCE AT 
WESTFIELD, N. J. 
grill room has recently been added and 
a chef employed, and this feature makes 
complete our equipment for club life. 

Although the Baltusrol Golf course is 
but a half-hour’s distance away, West- 
field maintains her own golf club, whose 
links are unsurpassed for beauty or dif- 
ficulties, and whose clubhouse, a pictur- 
esque old farm dwelling, is well up to 
date in all its appointments. 

The magnificent roads abounding 
everywhere appeal to those who love 
driving, cycling or automobiling, and 
most delightful runs may be had in all 


WESTFIELD CLUB, WESTFIELD. 


directions. But lovers of horses will find 
their special interest in the Fair Acres 


Driving Club, which maintains here a 
thoroughly equipped race track, commo- 


GOLF CLUB, WESTFIELD. 


dious stables and ample accommodations 
for guests. The race meets and horse 
shows of Westfield have become notable 
among events of their character. 

As a baseball center Westfield’s reputa- 
tion is far-reaching. A better team is 
supported here than in most of the cities 
of the State, and every Saturday and 
holiday afternoon during the season we 
have an exciting game with some high- 
class team. Recreation Park, where the 


HOME OF MR. MARTIN A. DEWEY, WESTFIELD, N. J. 
games are held, is a model baseball field, 
with every appointment. 

It would be quite impossible to enumer- 
ate all the secret and fraternal societies, 
the social organizations of the churches, 
the literary societies, the women’s clubs, 
the card clubs, et cetera. They all have 
their own good times in their own way, 
and all help keep alive the hospitable, 
friendly and democratic spirit which per- 
vades the town. 

In fact, Westfield holds out the “glad 
hand” to the stranger, and promises to 
disabuse his mind of any notions about 
there being “nothing to do” if he should 
locate among us. 
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Perennials 


By ANNE H, 


© one who is fond of flowers, but 

with very little time to devote to 
their cultivation, the perennials— 
plants and shrubs that propagate them- 
selves, or stay in one spot year after year 
—are to be desired above all others. 
Like our old and tried friends, they are 
always to be depended upon; always on 
hand when wanted, and do not depend 
upon artificial conditions like the flow- 
ers raised every year from seed. Giv- 
en a favorable spot to begin with, and a 
comparatively trifling amount of atten- 
tion, they will thrive amazingly, and de- 
light the senses with their beauty and 
fragrance, when it may be that their more 
frail sisters of a season have not flour- 
med as they ought, Year after year 
they will gladden the heart with their 
loveliness, until, like the human plants, 
through the infirmities of old age, they 
go the way of all living things, but per- 
haps leaving a race of sturdy children be- 
hind to keep them in remembrance. 

When we consider the time and 
strength and labor involved in the rais- 
ing of slips and seedlings, in order to get 
any satisfaction out of them; the trans- 
planting and hoeing, and watering (a 
sickly, weedy, uncared-for flower bed is 
a heart-breaking sight), we, who cannot 
nurture the flowers as we would dearly 
love to do, turn our attention to the ac- 
cumulation of a goodly supply of those 
never-failing flower friends—that steady 
procession of bloom that marches through 
the seasons from spring to autumn, be- 
ginning with the crocus and snowdrop, 
and ending with the latest bloom of the 
Wear: 

The beauty of it is that they take care 
of themselves in a great measure. They 
seem to say: “Only give me a home 
where I may live in peace; where I may 
have room to spread my roots in 900d 
nourishing soil; with plenty of sunlight 
and the fresh breezes of heaven around 
me, and a gentle shower now and then 
to encourage me to do my best (though. 
of course, that must be left to Provi- 
dence), and I will repay it all a hundred- 
fold. I will never disappoint you; I am 


WOODRUFF 


always on hand, ready to respond to the 
least kindness—to the smiles and be- 
guilements of spring, and the warmer 
demonstrations of summer ; increasing in 
gorgeousness of garniture under the gold- 
en glory of the sun as the season ad- 
vances. I ask little, and give much.” 

There is such a variety of this kind of 
plants that one scarcely knows where to 
begin to enumerate them. It will per- 
haps be better for me to mention only 
those with which I have a close and inti- 
mate acquaintance, through a friendship 
begun in childhood and continued through 
the subsequent years. A country home 
situated in a charming locality, where Na- 
ture has been most lavish with her gifts ; 
a home in which the heads of the family 
took an interest in improving and beau- 
tifying the place, and in which flowers 
and shrubs bore no insignificant part, 
could not fail to make a lasting impres- 
sion upon the minds of the children, glo- 
rifying forever the scenes and surround- 
ings of their youth. 

Beginning with the spring flowers, I 
will barely mention the snowdrop and cro- 


cus, because these flowers were too scarce . 


with us to be of much account, but com- 
ing so early in the spring they are a 
harbinger of what the succeeding days 
have in store, and deserve a place in ev- 
ery garden. There was a little bed of 
wild flowers, transplanted from the moun- 
tain side, in front of the dwelling, and 
here we were gladdened by the sight of 
those early spring blossoms—the hepati- 
cas, in lovely clusters of pink, and white, 


and blue, growing together from one lit- , 
tle root; and so frail and delicate looking ' 


that they seemed to belong to another | 


sphere. Along with them were the blood-. 


root, which blooms a little later, the beau- 
tifully quaint ‘‘Dutchman’s breeches,” 
“Tack-in-the-pulpit,’ and the red and 
white lilies, and beautiful ferns that 
abounded in the woods. But the earliest 
spring flowers that gave us the most de- 
light were the sweet English violets— 
a single variety that the previous occu- 
pants of the premises had brought with 
them from their home across the sea. 
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They were exceedingly fragrant, and hay- 
ing spread through the grass, had trav- 
eled all over the yard and into the sur- 
rounding fields and meadows. In the 
spring the yard was carpeted with them, 
for the grass roots protected them from 
the winter frosts, and kept them from 
dying out. It is impossible to describe 
their loveliness and perfume. 

The hyacinths, tulips, daisies, pansies, 
daffodils and jonquils come next in point 
of preference and progression. One ney- 
er tires of the hyacinth; the tulips are 
a delight to the eye on account of their 
brilliant coloring, and the “butter-and- 
eges’’—as one of the early spring bloom- 
ers is called—were always pleasing to the 
children. 

I must not leave out the lily of the val- 
ley, which would be an unpardonable 
omission, for this deliciously fragrant 
flower is one of the home favorites. Grow- 
ing in thick clumps in shaded nooks, its 
pure bell-like flowers on their slender 
stems, and filling the air with an inde- 
scribable sweetness, are enchanting. There 
is something about the lily of the valley 
that makes one think of the angels and 
‘of Heaven, and of everything pure, and 
sweet and lovely. Like the white lilac 
and the Easter lily, it has a glory and 
charm ‘all-its-own, To: me it seems a 


real resurrection flower, speaking of the 
rising again of the little ones—a baby 
resurrection flower. 

Then, again, is there anything more 
lovely than the lilac? The old-fashioned, 


SCILLAS (HYACINTHOIDE). 


common lilac comes first; then the one 
of spotless white (a dream of heavenly 
purity) ; and last, the Persian lilac, which 
stays a longer time in bloom, and is a 
very handsome shrub, or small tree, with 
much more delicately cut leaves than the 


common lilac. The lilacs all have a most 
delicate and penetrating perfume. This 
country house was a veritable bower in 
May and early June, and had been dubbed 
“The Lilacs” by a friend, on account of 


DAISIES. 


the profusion of lilac blossoms at the time 
of blooming. They hung over the fences, 
tempting the children on their way to 
and from school to help themselves; they 
shaded the front veranda, tempting the 
housekeeper to neglect her duties and loi- 
ter on the porch; they tempted the farmer 
to linger there when his work in garden 
and field was calling to him with insist- 
ent voice ; and even the birds were tempt- 
ed to venture near the abode of man and 
make their nests in this flower-crowned 
COVELt: 

The snowball tree, too, with its wealth 
of pure white, heavy round blossoms, was 
one of the sights of June, the green and 
white contrasting so pleasantly. Then 
there were the peonies—great globular 
buds that spread into massive blossoms— 
crimson balls in a setting of strong green 
leaves—in clumps that came up through 
the sod all over the lawn in their own spe- 
cial places—most gorgeous to behold. 
There are varieties of pink, white and 
cream peonies—and sweet-scented—that 
are more desirable still, and should by 
all means be added to the list of beauti- 
ful and satisfactory plants. 

There were spireas, deutzias, wegelias, 
clematis and honeysuckle ; of the last men- 
tioned, the ruby and pink for brilliant 
color, and the mixed yellow and white for 
fragrance; and I must not forget to men- 
tion a climbing vine found in the woods 
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—a wild clematis, with small, delicate, 
greenish-white blossoms, very sweet, that 
turned to fuzzy masses after blooming. 

A privet hedge that was not kept too 
closely trimmed furnished quantities of 
sweet blossoming sprays of white, and 
the delicious syringa added her shade of 
golden-hearted flowers, very like the or- 
ange blossoms, and almost as lovely and 
fragrant. 

The crowning glory of the place was 
the wealth of roses of different kinds, and 
let me say here that lovely as the tea 
roses, and all the roses raised. under glass 
undoubtedly are, they cannot compare 
with the old-fashioned kinds that are the 
glory of the month of June—the cabbage 
rose, the hundred leaf rose, the damask 
rose, the moss rose, and others, espe- 
cially that climbing rose called the ‘‘Bal- 
timore Belle,” which brings out great 
sprays of lovely pink and white, or rather 
pink-tinted white flowers about the time 
the others are through blooming. In good 
rich soil, with an annual top dressing of 
manure, and a little pruning, these roses 
will not fail to reward one with their 
beauty and fragrance. Spraying two or 
‘three times with white hellebore dissolved 
in water, during the slug season, will keep 
the leaves whole and green The Paul 
Neyron, a hybrid perpetual, is an exceed- 
ingly satisfactory variety. It is bright 
crimson, double, and stands the winter 
well if the roots are well covered in the 
late autumn. 

Here and there, and everywhere there 
was a suitable spot, was a rose bush, and 
everyone who visited the place in June 
exclaimed at the beauty of the garden, 
which seemed to them all the lovelier on 
account of its careless arrangement, and 
absence of stiff and precise lines. 

The lilies came up year after year in 
the same place—tall, gorgeous in flaming 
colors—yellows and reds, striped and va- 
riegated—and the tall, stately August lil- 
ies (pure as an angel’s dream), with gold- 
en hearts exhaling an almost overpower- 
ing sweetness. 

The tall, stiffly erect foxglove, or digi- 
tala; myrtle, with its bright green leaves, 
and flowers of Heaven’s own blue; clumps 
of lavender phlox in pretty hidden nooks ; 
sweet williams and hollyhocks, that sowed 
their own seed year after year; perennial 
poppies of brilliant hues, and the gaudy 


Helianthus multiflorus plenus, a perennial 
sunflower with rather small blossoms, and 
of a bright yellow, almost glaring in its 
effect, can all be depended upon to do 
their share in the general adornment. The 
blossoms of the “trumpet flower” and the 
wistaria are very beautiful, and in the 
autumn the scarlet fruit of the barberry 
is very effective as seen against the green 
of the shrubbery. 

One thing about these plants that stay 
where they are put, year after year, are 
the dear associations corinected with them. 


SNOWBALLS. 

A shrub which Mother planted will keep 
her in everlasting remembrance. The fra- 
grance of rose, or lilac, or lily of the val- 
ley, or violet-—that which was her favor- 
ite flower, and which she wore in her 
bosom—will bring back in after years, 
when perchance she has gone from you 
to the “gardens of the blest,’ where ever- 
blooming flowers make fair that home for 
which we long, will recall what made to 
us a heaven of this world—the “touch of 
a vanished hand, the sound of a voice 
that-is stillay, Phe lilactin®’ the corner: of 
the yard, where she used to sit in the 
shade with her sewing or a book; the rose 
bush around which she loved to linger 
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in the odorous calm of a June evening ; 
the shady nook beneath her window, 
where the lilies of the valley sent upward 
their evening incense; and the grassy 
knoll where the violets tempted her forth 
in the fair spring afternoons—around 
these will be clustered associations and 
memories that you would not lose for all 
the world. 

In the stillness of the summer even- 
ings, when the old world’s fever and un- 
rest has quieted down, and the glory of 
the harvest moon is poured out upon field 
and mountain and _ vale, softening all 
things with its silvery light, one may al- 
most fancy that a form, dim and shadowy 


One Man’s First Effort in 


By ARTHUR 


RACTICE is always more interest- 
ing than theory. To see how some- 
body in particular has worked out 

the problem of a suburban home has 
greater practical value than many copies 
of architects’ designs which have never 
been actually carried out. 

The accompanying illustrations are 
presented, therefore, to show what one 
person has really done, rather than as a 
model for other people to pattern after. 
Not that any special apology is required 
for this house, for it may be truthfully 
said that it has fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was erected, even in the light 
of more ambitious efforts in suburban 
home building, since it appears to its 
owner, at least, as a successful house. 
Thus, when business made it necessary to 
move to another locality for a few years, 
it was found that this type of house was 
easily rentable. There was no difficulty 
in finding a tenant at a rent which repre- 
sented a good interest on the investment, 
even at a time when other houses in the 
neighborhood stood idle. 

Is this not, afterall, the best test of 
the success or non-success of a house? 
You may build a house which comes up 
to your personal ideal, but if other per- 
sons cannot be found to endorse it to the 
extent of putting up their good money 
for it, it must be rated, to a certain ex- 
tent, as a failure. One never knows in 


‘to the prevailing popular ideas. 


—of etherial loveliness—is moving to and 
fro among the flowers in the old familiar 
places ; her presence obliterating the years 
and inakinge the “has. been sthe «now. 
that one loved and lost has come back 
from the “echoless shore,’ drawn by the 
roses in the dear old garden at home, and 
by the longing to “press from the forehead 
the furrows of care” of the sorrowing 
ones left behind. Is it a thing incredible 
that such might be the case? Who knows? 

This is why the flowers, shrubs and 
perennial plants are more to be desired 
than all besides. There is something per- 
manent about them, like the love of an 
old and tried friend. 


Suburban Home Building 


MAXWELL 


building a house when his personal plans 
may change, and he may wish either to 
rent it or to dispose of it altogether. This 
contingency should be anticipated and 
properly provided for. To do this it is 
necessary to conform to a certain extent 
This 
house is neither large nor pretentious. It 
is suitable for a small family and emi- 
nently “livable.” In practical experience, 
it has been found to appeal specially to 
the newly married couple, and more than 
one interesting honeymoon has_ been 
passed under its roof. 

The newly married want a home that 
is cozy and comfortable, and refined. The 
desire to “branch out” with marble lions 
guarding the steps and a winding drive- 
way leading up to a showy porte-cochere 
comes later in life, if at all. Perhaps the 
suburbanite is just as well off and quite 
as happy if the desire never comes. 

The way in which this house came to 
be built was this: A real estate agent in 
a suburban town wanted a home for his 
own family. He had never built a house 
before, but the nature of his business was 
such that he had seen the inside as well 
as the outside of a great many suburban 
houses. Naturally, he looked at them 
with a more critical eye than the average 
layman. His viewpoint was not that of 
a post-graduate in architecture, but an 
eminently practical one. He knew why 
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THE HOUSE PLANNED BY A REAL ESTATE AGENT FOR HIS OWN HOME. 


certain types of houses would not sell or 
rent readily. In the course of much “rub- 
bing up” against the suburban house 
proposition, he had come to have some 
well-grounded ideas as to the features 
which such a house should have. For 
instance, he. had heard the complaint 
many times that the rooms in most subur- 
ban houses are uniformly small, that 
there is no bedroom adapted for the com- 
fort of master and mistress. In other 
words, the interiors of such houses are 
“cut up” too much. 

He approached the problem, therefore, 
with the preconceived notion that there 
should be one extra large bedroom. The 
head of the house is certainly entitled to 
a bedroom twice as large as one of the 
children of the family. Yet we find sub- 
urban architects overlooking this feature 
in their desire to get as great a number 
of rooms as possible for the money. So 
our friend the real estate agent proceed- 
ed to sketch roughly on paper his ideas 


of how the second story should be divided 
up, allowing the front bedroom to extend 
clear across the width of the house. He 
then went on to lay out the other floors 
of the house, incorporating such features 
as his experience with innumerable ten- 
ants and prospective buyers taught him 
were desirable. Having reduced his ideas 
to black and white, he then went to an 
experienced builder, with a reputation for 
reliable work, and asked him to build a 
house around the plans. Now, to the 
writer (and present owner) it seems that 
it would have been a better policy at this 
juncture to have enlisted the services of 
a good architect. Sometimes the archi- 
tect does not “pull well’ with the man 
who has his own notions of what he 
wants, but the right individual could un- 
doubtedly have heiped materially. How- 
ever, the builder selected was something 
of an architect himself, and the plans 
were finally gotten out to the satisfaction 
of the man who was going to pay the 
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bills. In the main, his ideals were real- 
ized, and he found the house when com- 
pleted was eminently “‘livable,” he re- 
maining in it until his growth of family 
necessitated a larger house. 

In a recent conversation with the 
writer the real estate agent stated that 
there were certain things which he would 
do differently if he had it all to do over 
again. For instance, he would eliminate 
a handsome stained glass window on the 
stairway, of a kind suitable for a $20,000 
house. He would also effect a saving on 
an expensive mahogany mantel and fire- 
place which was placed in the parlor. 
The present owner, however, does not 
agree with him that these were really 
mistakes. He has seen that when it was 
desired to rent the house these were feat- 
ures that at once appealed to the pros- 
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pective tenant and justified asking a 
higher rent than would otherwise have 
been possible. Other houses of the same 
class did not contain such features, and 
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as these were in conspicuous positions 
they naturally attracted attention. Re- 
garded solely as an investment, the extra 
money was probably wisely laid out. 
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The second story piazza is another 
feature which helps immensely in a house 
of this class. It is large enough to swing 
a hammock in, and is completely enclosed 
in wire netting. Wild cherry trees rub 
their boughs against the side, and the 
grateful odor from a neighboring clump 
of pines blows in, making it an ideal place 
to loaf and “invite the soul” on a sultry 
summer’s afternoon. A door opens on it 
from the principal bedroom. Experience 
has proven that a second story piazza is 
little used unless it is roofed over and 
semi-enclosed. This one is open to the 
air and yet secluded from the street. For 
airing clothes or for very young children 
to play in it fills a distinct want admir- 
ably. When the rain beats in through the 
screen there is proper drainage to the 
house leader, and the hard-wood floor is 
made in sections, so that it may be com- 
pletely lifted out. 

Whether it would not have been bet- 
ter to have had the house a little larger 
all around is a question. Small houses 
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are, however, in much demand in the sub- 
urbs, and mean easy housekeeping. This 
house is not quite so small as the photo- 
graph seems to indicate, for the accom- 
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3d. Floor 


panying plans show the exact dimen- 
sions of the rooms. 
The man who built this house had cer- 


tain advantages, being a practical man . 


and well versed in the suburban home 
idea to start with. He thoroughly real- 
ized, for instance, that the best plumbing 
is the cheapest in the long run. A build- 


A WESTFIELD HOME. 


er who does honest work and does not 
slight the things that are covered up and 
out of sight is the kind for the suburban- 
ite, to tlesupe to, it is 2 gteae- deal 
cheaper to make the plumbing and the 
carpenter work right in the first place 
than to pay for it afterwards in the shape 
of repairs. About the surest way of hav- 
ing an unsatisfactory house is to invite 
estimates from everybody and then award 
the job to the cheapest bidder. ; 
A feature of this house is the abund- 
ance of closet room. Many small suburb- 
an houses are made very uncomfortable 
to live in through a mistaken desire to 
throw all the space into the rooms them- 
selves. Each room here is equipped with 
a good closet, including a linen closet— 
larger than in some houses twice the 
size, as well as an abundance of storage 
and trunk room, on the top floor. An- 
other feature is that the front bedroom 
is so arranged that the portion contain-— 


‘ing the bed and closet may be appropri- 


ately curtained off, thus making the bal- 
ance of the space available as a sitting 
room, and a rather large one at that. 

Since purchasing this house the writer 
has had some experience in building a 
larger suburban house of another type, 
for investment. In the latter case the 
services of an architect were enlisted, and 
a comparison of the results, as accom- 
plished by the two methods, may be of 
interest and will be described on some 
future occasion. 
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ite wes cmole ECC el tyaamn Suburban Homes 


By A. A. POPE 
(Assistant General Inspector New York Edison Co.) 


HERE is nothing like electricity for 
use in suburban residences. The 
usual house, being of frame con- 

struction, is easily wired at low cost, and 
when installed with suitable switching 
devices the expense of electric current is 
less than gas, and very little in excess 


of oil. The initial cost of the installa- 
tion is small compared to the convenience 
and attractiveness. It is easily controlled, 
the extent used being governed by a 
series of switches. These switches per- 
mit in an instant the brilliant or subdued 
lighting of a room, and when due care 


NOVEL EFFECT IN ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


REFLECTOR LAMPS ON CONCEALED WIRING ARE USED, ALL. 


LIGHT COMING FROM ABOVE, 
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has been given to the location of the 
switches one can start from the cellar 
and by turning them, light a room at the 
head of the stairs, turn out the light from 
the one which he has just left, and con- 
tinuing to the third floor, turning on and 
off the light before and after him, thus 
always being in the light himself. This 
is an advantage which can be obtained 
with no other form of illuminant. 

The piazza and walk can be lighted 
from within the house before one opens 
the door. connection can be made from 
the piazza leading to the stable, or even 
the interior of the stable itself can be 
lighted up, so that one may see what is 
going on in the stable without leaving the 
house. With electricity in a suburban 
home, the old-fashioned lantern is a relic 
of the past. 

In the kitchen, where probably more 
light is wasted than in any other part of 
the house, a special form of switch can be 


installed that the servant may have more’ 


than the usual amount of light, but only 
at the point where most desired. If light 
is needed over the range, while cooking, 
the turn of a switch and the light is there; 
if over the sink, or in the closet, a turn 
of the same switch and either of these 
places is brilliantly lighted, the other 
lights being extinguished in the operation. 
In other words, only one light is used, 
and that at the point of greatest efficiency. 

In the dining-room electric lamps may 
be used with the greatest attractiveness. 
For instance, concealed in the top of the 
china closet they dis- 
play the cut glass and 
china to the best ad- 
vantage, and a con- 
cealed light above the 
sideboard brings out 
the beauties of the sil- 
ver and other furnish- 
ings. 

Many new devices 
are constantly being 
put on the market, for 
operation by electric 
current, which are 
proving themselves to 
be of the greatest con- | § 
venience. Among 
these are the chafing 
dish, small smoothing 
iron, coffee percolator, 
small motor for oper- 


A COOL AND PLEASANT STREET IN WESTFIELD. 


ating sewing machines, nursery  ster- 
ilizers, and a small cup for _heat- 
ing water in a few seconds. The 
heating pad, to take the place of the leaky 
hot water bottle, is worth the cost of the - 
installation to persons suffering from 
rheumatism, etc. These are only a few 
of the comforts which are placed at the 
use of suburbanite who uses electricity. 

Throughout the house, in addition to 
the usual electroliers in the center of the 
room or candelabra on the side walls, the 
old-fashioned, but still attractive oil 
lamps may be utilized as fixtures for the 
electric lamps by means of base board 
receptacles and flexible wires. 

In each of the bed chambers a great 
convenience is to be obtained by the at- 
tachment of rigid fixtures to the plug of 
a flush wall receptacle for attachment to 
receptacles which have been located in 
several parts of the room; for instance, 
over the bed for reading purposes; in the 
closet; alongside of the mirror of the 
dressing table as an extra light, or other 
places which conditions might suggest. 

Naturally, all of the conveniences 
which have been mentioned above are 
adaptable to a city residence, but because 
Gmmethein Creatscost ifiatne city theyeare 
not so generally utilized. The point is, 
in a suburban home, because of the con- 
struction, the cost is greatly reduced. 
These changes are easily, quickly and in- 
expensively made, and for this reason 
offer splendid opportunity for artistic ef- 
fects in the suburban home. 
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HERE has recently been a general 
increase in the price of rentals of 
apartments in the Harlem district 

oie New. York, » This advance, has 
amounted to about ten per cent. Thus, 
tenants of flats renting for $25 a month 
have been notified that hereafter they 
would be required to pay $27 a month. 
This movement for the increase of rentals 
has been so widespread and so unani- 
mous as to justify the suspicion that it is 
the result of a concerted movement on 
the part of owners of property of this 
character. There has been for some time 
in effective though quiet operation in 
New York an association of landlords. 
The point that is bothering the tenants is 
that if such an organization can arbi- 
trarily increase rentals, it can do many 
cther things equally unwelcome to ten- 
ants. The real estate in New York is 
gradually getting into the hands of com- 
paratively few people. Statistics show 
that eight years ago there were 27,000 
landlords on Manhattan Island, and that 
now there are only 19,000. The condi- 
tion is sufficiently alarming to have justi- 
fied the tenants in forming an organiza- 
tion of their own. This was incorpor- 
ated in October, under the laws of the 
State of New York, and is known as the 


Tenants’ Mutual Protective Association. 
Members pay a dollar initiation fee and 
a dollar a year dues, receiving in return a 
definite amount of legal advice and aid 
on matters affecting the relations of land- 
lord and tenants. The courts are filled 
with such cases, but there are a hundred 
times as many grievances which never 
get into court and which are meekly 
borne by the long-suffering tenant. The 
newly formed association undertakes to 
adjust such difficulties to the satisfaction 
of the tenant. This movement only goes 
to illustrate the overcrowding process 
which is going on in New York, and to 
which THE SUBURBANITE has repeatedly 
called attention. Truly, the lot of a ten- 
ant in New York becomes each year less 
and less enviable. 


THE SUBURBANITE has been so busy 
heretofore in exploiting the varied 
phases of suburban life that it has not 
seen fit to devote any space to the blow- 
ing of its own horn. Now that we are 
well into the latter half of our first year 
it may not be deemed in bad taste to ac- 
knowledge the many nice things that 
have been said and printed about us. On 
another page we publish a few excerpts 
from the numerous press notices that 
have come to hand lately. THE Sus- 
URBANITE is not large, but it has what 
many periodicals lack—a genuine reason 
for existence. It must be admitted that at 
least it has a mission—a distinct field of 
usefulness. A certain phase of American 
life has bounded into prominence, and 
has heretofore been without a journal- 
istic representative. This movement has 
been much misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. It is gratifying to learn that 
Tue SUBURBANITE, in its brief life, has 
already accomplished something, and that 
the suburban real estate agents find very 
perceptible the results of the thousands 
of copies which we have circulated 
among New York’s apartment dwellers. 
That the suburban life is the saner and 
more wholesome form of existence for 
nine families out of ten is the gospel we 
preach, and the excuse we offer for hav- 
ing added to the already large number 
of periodical publications in the United 
States. To the friends who have helped 
along the good work in one way or an- 
other we extend our best thanks, and at 
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the same time assure them that we have 
not yet passed the period where such 
assistance is not heartily appreciated. 


On its front page the other day, the 
New York Sun referred to Westfield, 
N: J.,as not far from Philadelphia.” At 
first sight such ignorance of New York’s 
suburbs on the part of a great daily 
seemed amazing, but the editor of the 
Sun assures us that it was merely one of 
those unfortunate slips which will hap- 
pen in the best-regulated papers, and re- 
sulted from the similarity of the sound of 
Westville and Westfield, when spoken 
over the telephone. At the same time, is 
it not strange that no copy-holder or 
proofreader recognized Westfield, N. J., 
as one of New York’s choicest suburbs, 
rather than as a dependency of Philadel- 
phia? It is like referring to Harlem as 
not far from Albany. Westfield is only 
nineteen and a half miles distant from 
New York, and is reached in 48 minutes 
on the New Jersey Central. If New 
York’s suburbs continue to grow at their 
present rate it may be necessary to have 
a suburban expert on the staff of the big 
dailies, just as they retain a specialist on 
the stock market, or a basebeall man. 
Considering the amount of wealth rep- 
resented in the suburban towns and their 
many activities, it would appear that the 
subject receives all too little attention at 
the hands of the press. 


Reva Chase el. Parkhurst, in com- 
menting upon the strenuous life of the 
city and arguing for the need of a more 
simple mode of living, makes the follow- 
ing apt comparison : 

“A man’s body is as much a bank of 
deposit as is the institution on the corner 
where he enters his specie, drafts and 
coupons, and the two sorts of banks are 
subject to very much the same style of 
requirements and liabilities, with this 
difference, however, that in the case of 
the body there is kept no easily accessi- 
ble bookkeeping account of deposits and 
drafts, and the question of balance or 
deficit is always a little problematic. The 
situation remains, however, whatever 
may be the uncertainty attending it. Men 
in our tired, perspiring city are continu- 
ally running ahead of their physical re- 
sources, overdrawing their account, get- 


ting more out of their brains and bodies 
in the shape of contriving and working 
than they are putting into them in the 
way of food, fresh air, sunshine and 
sleep. A long-time acquaintance of mine 
died the other day who told me awhile 
ago that in the course of sixteen years 
he had taken but two weeks’ vacation. 
The physicians sometimes call it nervous 
prostration, sometimes heart failure, but 
whatever the term the doctor or coroner 
uses in filling out the death certificate, the 
correct diagnosis is what we have called 
overdrawn account, balance turned into 
a deficit. That is what we mean when 
we say, as we sometimes do, that we are 
living on our nerve; it is the process of 
treading just on the edge of a debit 
balance. Such being the necessitous con- 
dition of overdrawn account to which so 
many hard-wrought lives are being re- 
duced, it is a kindness to the public to 
call attention to any comfortable retreat 
out of town, but easily accessible, to 
which, when a man’s credit balance is 
narrowing to a deficit, he can betake him- 
self till enough has accumulated to make 
it safe again to go on issuing checks.” 


THE SUBURBANITE is engaged in this 
work—which Dr. Parkhurst character- 
izes as a kindness to the public—of call- 
ing attention to the suburbs of New Jer- 
sey, where all the essentials of right liv- 
ing are to be had. Suburban New Jersey 
adequately meets the Doctor’s require- 
ments of accessibility, sunshine, whole- 
some food, fresh air and restful sleep. 
The trouble lies in making business men 
realize that they are being overworked, 
that they are overdrawing their accounts 
of bodily energy. They see other men all 
about them going the same pace, and 
they are reluctant to admit that their 
energy has limits until the final crash 
comes. Getting completely away from 
business for an extended vacation is not 
possible for all breadwinners, but every- 
one can make his home in a nearby coun- 
try town, where he can renew his physi- 
cal resources day by day instead of wait- 
ing until they are entirely exhausted. 


You can do a double service by remailing 
this issue of THE SUBURBANITE to some city 
friend who ought to be interested in suburban 
homes. Many copies pass through the mails 
in this way. 
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A Bank: Clerk’s Farming 


ERE is a erecordwatwiarnim > orad 
young married man who works in 

a New York bank and lives in a 

pretty little Jersey town, says the New 

York Sun. He takes a cozy house on the 

outskirts of the town, about ten minutes’ 
walk from the station, on a lot 60 x 200. 

Directly back of his lot there is a field 
of excellent land, about one acre in ex- 
tent, which he leases very reasonably 
from the farmer to whom it belongs. He 
is able to leave the bank at such a time 
that he reaches home about 5:30 o’clock 
each evening. Then he begins his agri- 
cultural labors in the acre field. 

In the spring of 1902 he planted the 
whole of his acre to garden stuff, such as 
string beans, peas, lettuce, radishes, etc., 
being careful that one-half of the plot 
was devoted to the extremely early vari- 
eties.. “Theseveatly varieties: were mready 
for the market and all sold by the middle 
of July, when the farmer had that half 
of the land cleared of the vines and 
plants, ploughed and thoroughly ferti- 
lized. 

He had contracted early in the season 
with a nearby farmer who went in for 
strawberries to supply him with shoots, 
and as soon as the half-field was ready 
he set out these strawberry plants. Last 
spring his berry vines were in bearing, 
and he harvested a big crop of choice 
strawberries. 

The other half of his field he planted to 
extra early garden stuff this spring, and 
had his crop all gathered and marketed 
by July 15, and then had this portion 
ploughed up and fertilized. On this he 
set out strawberry shoots from the old 


Rustic Work for the Country House 


Sooner or later every owner of a country 
home runs up against the idea of rustic work. 
Generally it hits him hard—sometimes too 
hard. If you really need seats or summer 
houses in your woodland nothing can be more 
appropriate than logs with the bark on, be- 
cause they harmonize with the growing trees, 
says Country Life in America. This is the 
real secret of the popularity of rustic work, 
its fitness. It is opposed to costlier and 


plants, which had just finished bearing 
for the season. He then had his old bed 
ploughed up, and on the land he set out 
celery plants which he had raised in cold 
frames. 

It will thus be seen that the banker- 
farmer will obtain two crops from his 
acre field this summer, and every sum- 
mer hereafter he follows this plan. 
Where he had bearing strawberries this 
spring he now has a fine lot of celery, 
which will command a good price about 
Thanksgiving, and where he gathered his 
early crop of vegetables he is growing a 
new berry bed, which will yield a hand- 
some crop of choice berries next spring. 

Now for the monetary side. He re- 
ceives about 70 cents an hour for his 
work in the bank—actual working time— 
so, for every hour that he spends in his 
garden he charges up against it 70 cents. 
He also charges up every cent of cash 
outlay he makes for it, and gives the gar- 
den credit for all stuff he consumes in his 
own home at regular market prices, and 
also for all cash received for produce sold. 

Last year his net profit from his gar- 
den was $184.30. This year his profit so 
far is $234.65, and the celery 1s as yet 
unsold. He estimates that it will net him 
about $70. 

Thus the scoffers will see that there is 
more than one side to the picture of sub- 
urban living. In short, there is money in 
it. The home life and the boon of good 
health should be enough to draw a mar- 
ried man to the country, but if your na- 
ture is somewhat sordid you can have 
these and at the same time add to your 
bank account. 


more architectural features which make a 
strong contrast with natural surroundings. 
Occasionally, however, you will find a man 
who has fallen head over heels in love with 
rustic work for its own sake. The conse- 
quence is that he fills the lawn in front of his 
house with all sorts of rustic impossibilities 
which look doubly foolish because they have 
no earthly use and because they are out 
in a sunny spot in the midst of an environ- 
ment which is civilization rather than nature. 
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A Few Press Opinions of “ The Suburbanite ” 


If all the big railroad systems of the country 
go into the business of publishing magazines, 
and if they all chance to be as good as the 
Four-Track Magazine and THE SUBURBANITE, 
the older ones in the field will have to look out 
for their laurels. THE SuBURBANITE is published 
by the Central Railroad of New Jersey, in the 
interest of all who desire homes in the country. 
It is beautifully illustrated with half-tones, 
and the reading matter is of a very interesting 
character.—The Journalist. 


Somerville is exploited as one of the most 
desirable residential towns in the State in the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey’s October 
SUBURBANITE, of which General Passenger 
Agent Charles M. Burt is manager, evidence 
of the fact being offered by fine illustrations 
of the homes in Somerville of Louis Mack, 
Batnrop. ©.,tiaines.s Harlan Py Smith oe , J. 
Anderson and Alexander Mack, each present- 
ing a distinctive type of suburban architecture 
and environment. The automobile house at 
Cranford, N. J., a rehabilitated chicken house, 
of Manager Dumont, of the Studebaker Com- 
pany; Editor John Irving Romer’s account of 
a Mauch Chunk (Pa.) trip and the switch- 
back; “Physical Culture Opportunities of the 
Suburbanite,” by James E. Sullivan,of Green- 
ville, chief of the physical culture department 
in the St. Louis Fair, and contributions by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox and H. N. Halstead, on 
the charms of suburban life, and John Z. 
Rogers on a man’s views on marketing, are 
also interesting features of the number, while 
practicable plans and descriptions of a $2,000 
suburban house are also features of an intelli- 
gently managed and effectively printed month- 
ly, which must be effective for the purpose 
for which it is designed.—Brooklyn Standard- 
Union. 


The September number of THE SuBURBAN- 
ITE, in addition to its many attractive features, 
contains a description of the improvements now 
being made in the New Jersey Central’s ter- 
minal at the foot of Liberty street, New York, 
a unique feature of which is a roof promenade 
located on top of the building, which will af- 
ford a recreation place for the public, where a 
view of the beautiful harbor and cooling breezes 
may be enjoyed. THE SUBURBANITE is a bright 
and interesting monthly, and is sold for the 
small price of five cents per copy. It is pub- 
lished by the passenger department of the New 
Jersey Central R. R. Co—New Vork Clipper. 


We have seen, read and examined scores of 
publications issued in the interest of every man- 
ner of business or calling, but we want to say 
now that we consider THE SUBURBANITE, a 
monthly magazine published by the Passen- 
ger Department of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, as far superior to anything else 
of its kind ever attempted. It is not a com- 
mon advertisement. It is a work of art, alike 
editorially, typographically and pictorially. The 
September issue of THE SuBURBANITE is a gem. 
While it is in the interest of the patrons of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, it is by no 
means narrow and contracted. It is alike a 


credit to Mr. Charles M. Burt, its manager; 
Mr. John Irving Romer, its editor, and the 
printers and engravers who are unmentioned. 
To people who live in the suburbs of any 
city THE SUBURBANITE contains much that is 
valuable, while the dweller in the crowded city 
can find in it such information and advice as 
he may desire. Get a copy of THE SUBURBAN- 
ire from the Central Passenger Department, 
143 Liberty street, New York.—Easton Sun- 
day Call. 

The September number of THE SUBURBAN- 
ITE, the Jersey Central’s monthly magazine, is 
being distributed. It contains articles from 
the pens of several well-known writers, in- 
cluding Edward Bok, editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and Egbert Seymour, mayor 
of Bayonne. It is a high-class, entertaining 
periodical—_New York Commercial. 


Tue SuBuRBANITE for September contains 
interesting articles by several able writers, in- 
cluding Editor Bok of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, and Mayor Seymour of Bayonne. The il- 
lustrations are fine, and all who are and ought 
to be interested in suburban homes should get 
this bright monthly magazine. It is published 
by the Passenger Department of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, and can be had on ap- 
plication Bound Brook Register. 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey issue 
monthly an attractive magazine for those who 
are and those who ought to be interested in 
suburban homes. It is called THE SUBURBAN- 
ITE, and the issue for June 1!s filled with in- 
forming reading, finely illustrated. Plainfield 
and Sewaren are written up, as well as “The 
Sandy Hook Route and Its Resorts,” and “The 
Rapid Transit Problem in New York.’— 
Christian Intelligencer. 

The September number of THE SuBURBAN- 
ITE, a monthly magazine published by the Pas- 
senger Department of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, is well worth the attention of any 
one who is fond of sprightly descriptions of 
seasonable topics, out-door life and a suburban 
home. The magazine is amply illustrated, and 
contains articles by such well-known persons 
as Edward Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and the Hon. E. Seymour, mayor of 
Bayonne. This is only the sixth number of a 
magazine which has already established its 
right to live, and the editor of which promises 
still greater improvements in the near future. 
—New York Journal of Commerce. 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey is 
issuing a monthly magazine for those inter- 
ested in suburban homes, entitled THe Sus- 
URBANITE. The September issue, which is 
before us, is attractive and artistic, and in ad- 
dition to setting forth the delights of suburban 
life, contains much that is of general interest. 
It may be obtained from the Passenger De- 
partment.—Insurance Record. 


One of the most attractive publications we 
have seen this summer is THE SUBURBANITE. 
It is published by the Passenger Department 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and is 
a monthly magazine inscribed for “those who 
are and those who ought to be interested in 
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suburban homes.” If anything were calcu- 
lated to create a desire for suburban life it is 
such a publication as this, with its interesting 
text and artistic half-tone illustrations of pic- 
turesque scenes in various New Jersey towns. 
To make the inducement complete these places, 
described and depicted, are reached by that ex- 
cellent means of transportation, the New Jersey 
Central. To have a home in such a country and 
be able to get to it by the convenient system 
provided by this railroad constitute compen- 
sating features of existence.—Army and Navy 
Register. 


The leading paper in THE SuUBURBANITE for 
September is by no less an authority than 
Edward Bok, and, following the established 
policy of that magazine, sets forth the beauties 
and advantages of out-of-town life and homes, 
as against interurban existence and domiciles. 
There are also several other articles of the 
same trend, all to the point, and generously 
embellished with handsome half-tones.... It 
is a sightly and meritorious number, and can 
be hadiot ‘Chas. M. Burt--G, PsA. Ge RAR oF 
N. J—New York Black Diamond. 


The September number of THE SuBURBAN- 
ITE, issued by the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, is one of the most attractive of magazines 
issued by the great transportation systems. 
There is no question that such advertising is 
profitable, and especially now when there is a 
continually growing movement toward country 
homes and country life. Typographically, the 
book bears the closest inspection, and it con- 
tains articles from the pens of several well- 
known writers, including Edward Bok, editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and the Hon. E. 
Seymour, mayor of Bayonne.—Bayhead Coast 
Guard. 


THE SUBURBANITE for September is out, with 
many attractive features, as usual. A cut of 
the proposed new terminal of the New Jersey 
Central at New York shows a handsome build- 
ing to come. A roof promenade will be a pleas- 
ing feature—Wiulkesbarre Leader. 


General Passenger Agent Charles M. Burt is 
making a success of THE SUBURBANITE. The 
August issue is better than ever. Let us sug- 
gest that he devote an entire number to Plain- 
field, which will be none too much for the por- 
trayal of the beauties of this city—Plainfield 
Press: 


The New Jersey Central is the latest rail- 
road to enter the magazine field. Tur Sus- 
URBANITE, published monthly by the Passen- 
ger Department, is a well-written and widely- 
read magazine, containing interesting articles 
from the pens of able writers. It is well print- 
ed and profusely illustrated with half-tones of 
the country along the line of the road. While 
the primary object is to interest home seekers 
in the beautiful suburban towns through which 
the New Jersey Central runs, it bears no ear- 
marks of the ordinary form of advertising, and 
it is noticeable that each number of THE Sus- 
URBANITE shows improvement over the one 
which preceded it. It is another evidence of 
the enterprise for which American railroads are 
justly noted—New York Financial Age. 


The Commuters’ Club Cars 


New York City is a club town. Both men 
and women, even the most unsociable, must 
sooner or later “join” something. If a man is. 
a millionaire he becomes a member of a Fifth 
avenue club. If he is an East Side anarchist he 
is initiated into some red shirted fraternity. If 
he is superstitious he joins the organization of 
Cave Dwellers. If he isn’t superstitious he tries. 
to join the Thirteen Club. In other cities there 
are clubs, but they don’t seem to prosper as 


‘they do around New York Bay. Chicago has 


tried to establish an anti-pork club, but has. 
never succeeded. Boston has sought to foster 
an anti-bean society, but has failed. Yet in 
New York there are all kinds of “anti” so- 
cieties, including the Anti-Vaccination So- 
ciety of America. 

And so when a New Yorker has a suburban 
home he is not content with having a club or 
a group of clubs at each end of his daily jour- 
ney. He must also have a club in transit. In 
the city, for example, he belongs to the Metro- 
politan, the Union League or the Union Club. 
In “Dream Valley” he is an active member of 
the “Sylvan Huntsmen” or the “Long Put 
Golfers,” and on the train he is president cof 
the “Jolly Commuters.” 

At the present time four railroads which have 
terminals in this city operate club cars. Among 
these the pioneer is the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, which put its first club car in op- 
eration in April, 1889. This railroad now car- 
ries between Plainfield and Communipaw each 
day three cars which are furnished as elegantly 
as a rich man’s. drawing toom. Each in a 
sense is a private car, for here the commuter 
may escape from excursion crowds or the stam- 
pede of the “rush hour,” and, ensconced in a 
comfortable divan chair, he may smoke his 
favorite cigar, study the last quotations of the 
market or tell his newest “drummer story” to 
a circle of appreciative friends 

The three club cars now operated every week- 
day by the New Jersey Central are the Plain- 
field, the Netherwood and the Evona. In the 
early weeks of 1889 L. E. Howard, a promi- 
nent woollen merchant of this city, who has 
since died, went to the general passenger agent 
of the New Jersey Central, and said: 

“We have out in Plainfiela some thorough- 
breds whom we want a special car for. Can 
you let us have one for them every morning 
and evening?” 

“T didn’t know you were a horse fancier,” 
was the puzzled reply. “And this is not the 
racing season, either.” 

Mr. Howard then explained that he was talk- 
ing about commuters who were not entered 
for the Futurity, although some dealt in fu- 
tures. He laid the plan before the railroad 
officials, and said that if a special car was sup- 
plied him and his friends, they would pay for 
the extra expense in addition to their regular 
commutation. The plan was approved by the 
Jersey Central officials, and a car was specially 
constructed for the purpose, and was named the 
Howard. It kept this name until Mr. Howard’s 
death, when its name was changed to the 
Netherwood. The club outgrew a single car 
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and the Evona was also put in commission in 
1891. At the present time the Commuters’ 
Club, of Plainfield, fills both cars. Mr. Howard 
was its first president, and he was succeeded 
by Benjamin O. Bowers. Three years after 
the Evona was started another club of Plain- 
field commuters was formed, and for their spe- 
cial use the Plainfield was built. It has now 
been in operation since 1894. This club took 
the name of the club car Plainfield. 

Two of these club cars travel to New York 
with one train, and the other is attached to an 
earlier train. Thus the Netherwood leaves 
Plainfield at 7.55 a. m., and lands its passengers 
by ferry in New York at 8.42. The Plainfield 
and Evona leave Plainfield at 8.30 a. m., and 
land the clubmen in New York at 9.17. In the 
- evening the passengers of the Plainfield leave 
New York at 4.40, the Evona at 5.10 and the 
Netherwood at 5.30. 

In the Plainfield, which is the newest of the 
three, one may see the highest type of the mod- 
ern club car. It is furnished much as a Pull- 
man, except that it lacks the Pullman’s 
formality. The interior is divided into two 
parts by glass walls and door, and one end 
is the smoker and the other the parlor. Tables 
covered with green baize furnish the founda- 
tions of many an interesting game of cards, and 
the glass mirror cupboards which are between 
the windows contain things which make the 
place like home. There is a special guard as- 
signed to the car, who sees that everything js 
all right, and in a corner room are running 
water, mirrors and such other conveniences 
that the clubman may need to rearrange his 
toilet and land in Manhattan as immaculate as 
if he had stepped down from his own front 
porch. The parlor is furnished with big easy 
chairs, and here the club members bring their 
wives and daughters. The members of this 
club believe there should be no secrets in such 
an organization, and hence the glass partitions. 

The Commuters’ Club, of Plainfield, N. J., 
was incorporated in 1894. The president is B. 
O. Bowers; vice-president, Townsend Rush- 
more; secretary, James P. Northrop; treas- 
urer, Jos. Yerkes. The board of governors 
are B. O. Bowers, Townsend Rushmore, Jos. 
Yerkes, Ernest R. Ackerman, A. F. H. Streuli. 
Lewis G. Timpson and Jas. P. Northrop. 

The officers of the club car “Plainfield” are: 
Managing Committee—H. G. Runkle, T. J. 
NMumrord.C. Js Fisk-’and, C.E. Brooks, ‘sec- 
retary and treasurer. New York Tribune. 


Is this New York Landlord Typical? 
He would like to dictate the class of reading matter 
his tenants should receive. 

Dr Sir—Complaint has been made to me 
that your men have been littering the letter 
boxes in my Row of houses with trashy stuff 
entitled “Suburbanite.” It is not only against 
the law to do this but rubbing it in when your 
people invade my premises and try to entice 
my tenants to move away, I want to say 
that the next man I catch doing this work I 
will promptly hand him over to the police. 

(Signed) Respectfully, 

Oct 6 1903. —— NY 


Fun of Living in a Flat 


Ours is a nice little flat. Perhaps its rooms 
are, as Mrs. Carley said, “like buttons on a 
string’; but at the worst, our visitors can dis- 
tinguish the hall door from the bathroom door, 
because the hall door has a frosted-glass panel, 
with the number of our flat on it. The rooms 
are painted and papered exquisitely in pale 
pink and paler green; and the janitor is so 
modest in his demands that we somehow feel 
that if things were any better there would be 
a jolt in the law of compensation. That is 
why we don’t mind the noise. It’s not because 
we are intellectual, but because we think if 
there were not noises there would be something 
else, very likely worse. 

We don’t know our neighbors in the flat 
above us, though we’d like to. They are such 
jolly, earnest people; nothing negative or pas- 
sive in their natures; the joy of living, for 
them. Every evening they sing the old songs, 
while daughter plays the accompaniments on 
the piano. We can tell she is a large, healthy 
girl with bounding spirits by the way she uses 
the loud pedal. We cannot quite make out 
whether brother is taking dancing lessons or 
learning to box, but we are sorry he hurts 
his shins so much on the chairs. Father has a 
sedentary occupation, for he takes exercise 
every morning at 6 o’clock. Mother is an ener- 
getic, faithful housewife. She begins moving 
the furniture into new positions as soon as 
breakfast is over. We think it probably looked 
best the way they had it arranged at first. 

The family in the front flat on our floor are. 
all right. We know that bcause they love 
animals. They have two cats, a fox terrier and 
a parrot. The parrot is the umpire. We are 
certain of that because he makes more noise 
than the two disputants when they try to settle 
the traditional] differences of their species. The 
patience and persistence, too, with which that 
parrot practices on one English word for hours 
and hours at a stretch makes us ashamed of 
ourselves that we have not already mastered 
eight languages. 

Somewhere below us there is a large, good- 
natured, freckled, sandy-haired boy. We have 
never seen him, but we know just what he 
should look like. We fear he is going to lead. 
an improvident life. Here it is nearly winter, 
and he is still trying to whistle “In the Good 
Old Summer Time.” He has a baby brother 
who in some former incarnation was a screech 
owl. 

Our greatest treat comes on Thursdays, when 
some of the tenants in the building across the 
court have a negro beating their rugs. His is 
a tuneful spirit, somewhat off the key, but 
earnest. He wants but little here below, and 
about four notes of the musical scale satisfies 
ane completely. He sings at his work, like 
this: 


‘““Ona Sun (whack: day aft (whack ernoon (whack), 

In the mer (whack) ry mon (whack) th of June (whack’, 

Take a trip (whack) up the riv (whack) er or down 
(whack) the bay (whack), 

Take a trol ‘whack) ley to Con (whack) ey or Rock 
(whack) away.”’ 


Once we came near to losing him. A potted 
rubber plant fell from the fifth-story window 
and struck him squarely on the head. He was 
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in the hospital two weeks, but all the injury he 
suffered was the loss of one of his four notes. 
We are thinking of buying some rubber plants 
for our windows. 

We are not certain that we have learned the 
correct version of the troubles in the Smith 
family, who live across the court from us. 
Mrs. Smith’s voice is louder than Mr. Smith’s, 
and though we have been very conscientious 
and have devoted a great deal of time to the 
subject, we fear we may be doing him an in- 
justice in concluding that he married her, as 
she says, for her money. We've tried very hard 
to think of some other reason for it. 

From these few instances, merely, it should 
be plain that even a philosopher might find en- 
tertainment and instruction in noise. Our 
neighbors have been very helpful to us in 
driving dull care away, in filling our humdrum 
lives with variety and delight. Indeed, they 
have led us into new fields. There was a time 
when it was our habit to waste many hours in 
reading books, in casual conversations about 
music and plays and the day’s news. Now we 
have no need of such laborious pastimes. By 
changing our positions from window to window 
and from room to room, we are able to sit in 
silence and be continually entertained. So fond 
have we become of these noises that we seldom 
go out evenings now lest we might miss the 
latest development in the Smith comedy or 
fail to keep up with the parrot’s vocabulary. 

It is pleasant on a warm evening to sit thus 
amid the sweet noises, studying our fellowmen, 


whom we dearly love. Windows are open, the 
savors of seventeen gas cooking stoves are min- 
gled into one heaven-hunting smell. Every- 
body knows what everybody else has had for 
dinner. Bedrooms and parlors are revealed 
like the pictures of human interiors on colored 
schoolroom charts. The frankness of August 
dishabille renders the Tenth Commandment 
unnecessary. We are content with what we 
have, and are. 

As the clatter of the dinner dishes dies away, 
other sounds succeed. Somewhere down in 
the row of back yards there 1s a dog that ob- 
jects to the moon. Mingling with his plaint is 
the voice of a near-soprano singing “The Holy 
City,’ on a full stomach. We count eight 
babies squalling—bless each dear, little indi- 
vidual] heart! The woman upstairs is moving 
the furniture again. Doorbells announce count- 
less visitors, dumbwaiter bells presage the com- 
ing of more food, the electric apparatus of the 
elevators whines like a phantom in “Ulysses.” 
The Smith family begin a new chapter. A 
bottle falls into the stone-paved court and 
breaks with a loud report; and nine women 
thrust their heads out of windows to ask what 
is the matter. Over all rise the noises of the 
street, in a steady hum, punctuated with an 
occasional whistle of an “L” train, the clang 
of a fire engine, the cry of a belated banana 
peddler, the shouts of newsboys. How lone- 
some it would be without all these noises! 
There’s joy in the hullabaloo—Mail and Ex- 
press. 


The De Forest House 


SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


A WINTER RESORT 


One Hour from New York. 


Every Modern: Convenience for Comfort and Re.t. 


Beautiful Surroundings. 


A charming home for those seeking a change. 


RATES, $10 PER WEEK. 
us Write for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet. 


AGW LANCE, Prop. 


Open All Year. HOTEL 


Paromaseteltt 


AMERICAN AND ia 
EUROPEAN PLANS, 


400 ROOMS 
with 
SEA and FRESH WATER 
BATHS. 


W. E. Cocuran, Mgr. 


DIRECT OCEAN VIEW AND ON BEACH PROMENADE. 


TUTTLE BROS., 


Doors, Sash, Blinds 


Mill Work, 
WESTFIELD, N. J. 


RUDOLF. Atlantic City. 


ELEGANT GRILL, CAFE 
RESTAURANT. 


| 


MUSIC DAILY. 
Delightful Fall, Winter and 
Spring Seasons. 


C.R Myers, Prop. 


Write Direct to Hotel for Booklet and Rates. 
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OAK COURT 


LAKEWOOD, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Strictly High-Grade Family Hotel. 


Third Season. 


Same Ownership and Management. 


Meo jou VANS. 


oChe NEW YORK Furnished ana Unfurnished 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Lexington Avenue and 2nd Street. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

Rooms, Single or Ensuite with Baths. 
Private Dining Rooms. 

English Grill Room. 

Turkish and Needle Baths. 


Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


J- J. DWYER, Proprietor. 


Lakewood,N.J The Lexington 


OPpposITE THE LaAuREL House. 


= OPEN ALEC THE YEAR:-— 


Sunny Rooms and Open Wood Fires, Private and Public 
Baths, Steam Heat, Electric Lights. 


Rates, $2.50 per Day up. A. S. LARRABEE, Prop, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Ocean Hvenue house 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Two minutes walk from Depot 
and Post-Office. 


N. ¥. GRAVATT, Prop. 


THE TOWERS 


MAIN STREET, LAKEWOOD N. J. 


A FIRST-CLASS 


Modern Hotel 


On EUROPEAN or AMERICAN plan. Directly oppo- 
site the main entrance to the Laurel House. 


Tirs. M1. A. Nowland, 


Owner and Proprietor. 


The Brentford 


Corner Madison Avenue and Sixth Street, 
Lakewocd, N. J. 
With all Tlodern Improvements and Conveniences. 
Open from October until June. 


$2.50 per day, $15.00 per week and upwards. according to 
size and location of rooms 
Tirs. A. M. MYERS. 


COTTAGES 


FOR RENT. 


A.M. BRADSHAW & CO. 


Times and Journal Bld¢g., 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


McCUE & BEECROFIT, 
Livery and Boarding Stables, 


First-class Accomodations for Private Horses, Carriages, 
etc ,etc. Carriages of every description and Traps 
of all the latest styles. Safe Horses for Ladies’ 
Driving. Competent Coachmen in every 
style of livery at short notice and 
reasonable rates. 
Four-in- Hand Brakes, Tandems and Saddle Horses. 


MONTHLY TURNOUTS A SPECIALTY. 
=“ #e'LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Laurel House & Laurel-in the Pines Stables 


Lakewood, N. J , Telephone 9. Open all the year. 


PENINSULA AVE., SEABRIGHT, N. J., Telephone 20. 


CARTON & ESTELL, 
Livery Boarding Stables 


Monthly Turnouts Furnished to Order. Safe Horses 


for Ladiesto Drive First-class Accomodations 
for Private Horses, Carriages, etc. 


316 Fourth St., LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


D. B. HUFF, 


Livery and Boarding Stables, 
LEXINGTON AVE., near Main St., 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Telephone 125 A, 
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AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, 


78 to 86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Business FOUNDED 1795. 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS OF BONDS ano STOCK CERTIFICATES 


And all other documents requiring security. 


SAFETY COLORS. SAFETY PAPERS. 
Work executed in fire-proof buildings. 


RAILWAY PRINTING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


Railway Tickets, Maps, Folders and Illuminated Show Cards of the 
most approved styles. 


Numbered, Local and Coupon Tickets of any Size, Pattern, Style or Device, with 
Steel Plate Tints. 


LITHOGRAPHIC anp TYPE PRINTING OF ALL KINDS. 


& ALLENTOWN COLLEGE win. 


The best facilities for intellectual training of high 
Academic and Collegiate courses. 
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AUGUSTUS D. SHEPARD, 
Chairman of the Board. 


—-  - 


‘THEO. H. FREELAND, President. 
WARREN L. GREEN. Vice-Pres. 
JARED K. MYERS, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
JOHN H. CPRRIER, Sec’y & Treas. 
F. RAWDON MYERs, Ass’t Treas. 
DANIEL E. W OODHULL, Ass’t Sec’y. 


H OYT Short Lap 


RBS the Oak Tanned 
LEATHER BELTING 


One Grade, « FLINTSTONE.” 


(EXTRA HEAVY, 
THREE WEIGHTS 2) SoG ME 
ED F 


YEAR-BOOK 
ON REQUEST 


order. 
Especial attention to music, art and 
elocution. Influences are those of a 
refinedhome. Personal supervision and 
instruction to suit individual needs. 
Buildings comfortable, furnishings mod- 
ern and complete. Location offers the 
advantages of an educational center, 

Gymnasium. Terms $230 to $450, 

Rev. J. W. Knappenberger, A. M. 

Line omer EB el OC Pa. 


FAYERWEATHER & LADEW, [ aMsTE AMSTERDAM 
General Sere, on cae STREET, ADVERTISING I N G 
eer PITTSBURGH. A NEWARK. ; | AGEN CY 
A Train ipeyrnmmerie creme S 


To Get to 


hey 2aN Every 3 | Park Pr Place NEW YORH 
Philadeiphia\ — tour = 
: on the an aie * 
Quickly Use the 
Hour — Amsterdam Press 
New and NEW YO RK 


fF Comfortable 
Coaches and 
Parlor Cars. 


Reading 
Route 


OFFICES WORKS 
83 Park Place 45 Rose Street 


MASK FeS) SOV AIR talon, be 


direct to BOOKLETS, FOLDERS 
Reading 
NEW JERSEY | 
J vermsa CATALOGUES, Ete. 


CENTRAL 


BROAD AND 
NARROW GUAGE 
SINGLE EXPAN- 
SION AND 
COMPOUND 
LOCOMOTIVES, 


BURNHAM, 


WILLIAMS & CO., 


MINE, FURNACE 
and INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES, 


ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 


and ELECTRIC 
TRUCKS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Before awarding your Contract 
for ‘Painting and Decorating 


BE SURE. AND CATT, ON THE 


CHICAGO 
VARNISH COMPANY 


For information regarding Specifications, as well as to 
see their New Novelties for WOOD FINISHING— 


WEATHERED OAK, MISSION AND COLONIAL WOOD TINTS. 
AR GHEE G cURAL ENTS EES 


of the Very Finest Manufacture. 
HLOOR. PINISHES Pas oRECTAL DY. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
32 Dearborn Avenue. 22 Vesey Street. 66 High Street. 


CHARLES B. Kinnan ALBERT B. KINNAN 


9 
Don t Travel CHARLES B. KINNAN 
eee hONE GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


95-97 LIBERTY STREET, 


NEW YORI 
Telephone Service is the quickest 


TELEPHONE 2346 CorTLANDT 


messenger for all messages to alt 


places at all hours CHICAGO OFFICE: 428 MONADNOCK BLOCK 


LOW RATES, 


EFFICIENT SERVICE. 


NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 
15 Dey Street. COMPANY KOAAI 


111 West 38th Street. 
220 West 124th Street. } 
616 East 150th Street, FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


A SPECIALTY 
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one ELIZABETH ... | 
Real ian Agency 

A. D. MULFORD 
& SON, 


233 BROAD STREET [Near Station] 


L. D. ’Phone 234. 


HOUSES OF ALL KINDS 


For Sale or Rent. 


BUILDING LOTS. 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Our Specialty is High-Class Residen- 
tial Property. 


| CALL, WRITE, CR ’PHONE. 


contd OMES Ss: 


—iIN THE— 


Greenville Section 
of JERSEY CITY. 


Catt, "PHONE OR WRITE. 


HUDSON REAL ESTATE CO. 


Ocean and Lembeck Aves., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


WEST 8th ST. STATION. 


If you have BAYONNE, N. J., in mind. 
As a Renter or Buyer of 


COTTAGES, 


Renting from $20 to $45 per Menth, or 


FACTORY SITES 


with RAIL and WATER CONNECTIONS. 


We can offer you the best and greatest variety 
and at right prices. Write, call or ’phone. 


CRAFT & CO. sayonne, N. J. rione 117 | 


CORNER BROAD AND 
WEST GRAND ST., 
ELIZABETH, 
N. J. 


Union County 
Trust Company 


CAPITAL, $200,000. SURPLUS, $100,000. 
TRANSACT a general banking and trust business. In- 

terest allowed on deposits Issues letters of credit 
payable in any part of the world. Takeschargeof Estates, 
and acts as Adminstrator, Executor, Guardian, etc. Safe 
Deposit Boxes for rent. Accounts of Merchants, Individe 
uals and Corporations solicited. 


FRANK BERGER, Pres. THOMAS N. McCARTER, Vic&E-PRES. 
CHARLES H. K. HALSEY, SEc’Y AND TREAS. 


Ohe 
Burkely Hotel 


Broad Street 


ELIZABETH, N. J- 


Near R. R. Station Rates, $2.00 per day 


Ww. H. HULSKAMPER, Mgr. 


Pherae fof proen rensetflT§ 


Every hour of every week day 
there is a train to 


Philadelphia 


EADING 
OUTE, 


via 
NEW JERSEY CENTRAL. 


Parlor Cars and Coaches Vestibuled. 
2 cect denen oe ee caed © 


W. S. STEVENS, 


Houses, Farms 


ees AND «oe 


Building Lots for Sale, 


DUNELLEN, N,. J. 
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PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM. 


SOMERSET STREET, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Fine Location, New House. Alf kinds of Baths, Electricity, 
X-Ray, Massage, Medicines and Water Treatment. *% 


Catalogues on Application. 


Train Every Hour and on the Hou 
THE NEW YORK oc 


New York and 
Philadelphia 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 
DODD’S EXPRESS, Trains Direct to Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. 


READING ROUTE. 
Through Trains, Vestibuled Equipment, Buffet | 
Parlor Cars. 


Calls for and NOLAN & SWINTON, 


Real Estate and Insurance, 
Checks Members of our firm visit New York daily 


and therefore have exceptional facilities for 
handling property in Somerville and vicinity. 


12 WEST MAIN STREET, SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


PGi AG | eae 
pneee spauite 


will help you to locate a Home 
on the New Jersey Central. 
Write us. 


from 


4eResidence to Destination... 
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The Hale Convertible SOFA 


MAKES A 


Sofa by Day and Bed by Hight. 


Especially adapted for 


HOME TAND* H@ TEESE: 


THE SPRING CONSTRUCTION is of the highest 
grade, and is of the same as made by us for all Pullman 
Cars. Locker underneath for bed clothing. 


Made in 10 Styles. Popular Prices. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


THE HALE & KILBURN MEG. CO., 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
8 East 14th Street, 5 doors East of 5th Ave. No. 48 and 50 North 6th Street. 


For Over 69 Years | tye sarery CAR HEATING 
Bro Webi = ee | 
Soothing Syrup LIGHTING COMPANY 


has heen used for over SIXTY 
160 Broadway, New York. 


YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers 
for their CHILDREN while TEETH- 
ING, with perfect success. IT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all pain, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRH@&*A. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup and take 
no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 


AnOld andWell-tried Remedy 


“WII the SUDUTDAN LIMIs 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOHLET of 


SUBURBAN TOWNS 
NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Sent upon receipt of $c. in Stamps. 


CAR LIGHTING by the Pintsch System 
CAR HEATING by Steam Jacket System of 


hot water circulation. Return 
and direct steam systems. 


EMMITT ATT 


ANNAN 


AUTOMATIC STEAM COUPLERS. 


Cc. M. BURT, Gen. Pass Agent 


143 Liberty St., New York City. 
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Peper yY PARK N. J. 


The All Year Round Resott. 
54 MILES FROM NEW YORK. 
Excursion Ticket, $1.69. 


EXPRESS” TRAIN SERVICE THE ENTIRE YEAR. 


Three picturesque lakes for canoeing, rowing and skating. 

Superb 27-hole Golf Grounds within ten minutes’ stage or trolley ride. 
“Finest Golf Course in the Country.”—Vardon. 

“Grandest Green and Links in America.”—Taylor. 


A NEW BOARD WALK, 


seventy feet wide, running the entire length of the city, affording a matchless marine 
panorama by day. Brilliantly illuminated by Electricity every night until dawn. 


HOW TO REACH ASBURY PARK. 


Central R. R. of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street and Annex from foot of White- 
hall Street. 


THE FOLLOWING HOTELS ARE OPEN AND WELL EQUIPPED 
FOR WINTER AND SPRING BUSINESS : 


THE NEW MALBORO, ST. JAMES, 
THE GRAND AVENUE, TOURRAINE, 
THE BUCKINGHAM, TANNY HOUSE, 
NEW KING’S COURT, MINOT HOUSE, 


FAHS COTTAGE. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AS RATES, ETC., ADDRESS | 
THE HOTELS NAMED HEREIN. 
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VUINTTEAD See is 
EX PRESSY COMPA Na 


Forwarders to all Parts of the World. 


MONEY ORDERS SOLD, PAYABLE EVERYWHERE. 


MONEY BY TELEGRAPH. 


THE UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY’S EXCLUSIVE 
FAST EXPRESS TRAINS AFFORD SUPERIOR FACILITIES. 


Unsurpassed Service to Suburban Points. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


47-49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Suburbs in Winter 


By JOHN IRVING ROMER 


VERY erroneous idea in regard to 
the conditions existing in the sub- 
urbs in the winter season seems 

to have obtained a hold upon many city 
people. I am frequently in receipt of 
sympathetic comments from residents of 
Manhattan or Brooklyn who take it for 
granted that the suburbanite has many 
hardships to contend with when the cold 
weather sets in. Assurances that this 
sympathy is uncalled for are accepted as 
evidence of a willingness to make the 
best of a bad bargain or perhaps a rath- 
er commendable spirit of concealing one’s 
troubles from the outside world. As a 
matter of fact, some of the most enjoy- 
able experiences connected with suburban 
life are associated with the winter season. 
It is hard to make the average city man 
who is wholly ignorant of the progress 
of the last decade in the suburban section 
realize that one’s protestations are made 
in good faith. “Oh, yes, the suburbs are 
all well enough in the summer, I sup- 
pose,” he will reply, “but the city is good 
enough for me when the leaves begin to 
fall. The country gives me the blues in 
the winter.” 

This only goes to show how hard it is 
to combat a prejudice when once it has 
secured a firm hold upon the public mind. 
In the first place, the suburbs are not the 
open country. There are no conveniences 
to which the city man is accustomed 
which are not equally accessible in the 
modern, well-regulated suburban town. 
The first heavy snowstorm does not imply 
a cutting off from civilization or a floun- 
dering throughalmost impenetrable snow- 
drifts. That condition was more nearly 
true of the years that I spent in Harlem 


and in the Bedford section of Brooklyn. 
In my town there is a cab service costing 
only fifteen cents from house to rail- 
road station; in many other suburban 
towns the rate is twenty-five cents, while 
to go any distance at all on Manhattan 
Island costs at least fifty cents. As a re- 
sult of the low cab rates in many suburbs 
the commuter makes a regular arrange- 
ment for the entire winter season by 
which a cab calls at his house on stormy 
mornings. Many other commuters have 
telephones and send for a cab or a sleigh 
when the weather conditions make the 
luxury desirable. 

When it comes to the transportation 
from town to city, there are no obstacles 
contingent upon inclement weather that 
are not equally troublesome within the 
city limits. The steam railroad is better 
equipped by its very nature to contend 
against a heavy snowfall than the road 
which is operated by electricity. A man 
who has had the management of a large 
office force tells me that his suburban 
clerks make a better record for punctual- 
ity during the winter than do those who 
live in one of the boroughs of Greater 
New York. It is not uncommon to find 
the employe from Plainfield or Red Bank 
at his desk at the accustomed time, while 
men who come in from Harlem or Brook- 
lyn report an hour late with a story of a 
block on the road which has necessitated 
their coming the greater part of the way 
on foot. 

In regard to the difficulties of keeping 
warm in winter, it all depends on the con- 
struction of one’s house and the efficacy 
of the particular kind of furnace which 
has been put in the house. There are un- 
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doubtedly some suburban houses which 
are cold, but the people who live in the 
house next door may enjoy as much com- 
fort in winter as though they were living 


from the cold. Such a house, further- 
more, need not cost a great deal to keep 
warm, for the economically minded may 
close up the rooms not actually needed 


OUT-OF-DOOR SPORTS iN THE SUBURBS DO NOT END WITH THE FALLING OF THE LEAVES. 


in a high-priced apartment hotel. ‘ihe 
fact that a suburban house is exposed to 
the wind on all four sides does not neces- 
sarily mean that the tenant must suffer 


and burn only enough coal to maintain 
4 comfortable temperature in the rooms 
actually for living purposes during the 
severest weather. All suburban houses, 
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by the way, should be so constructed as 
to make this possible, for houses the 1n- 
teriors of which are open throughout are 
suitable only for summer residence. This 
is one of the points to consider carefully 
in selecting a suburban home. 

It is in the winter that the social side 
of suburban life is seen at its best. The 
advance of autumn is the signal for the 
planning of many activities. During the 
summer the commuter has had his inter- 
est centered on golf, tennis and other out- 
door forms of recreation; but the advent 
of winter arouses to action the social 
leaders and the mails are filled with in- 
vitations to receptions, dances, lectures 
and concerts, while the number of clubs 
being formed to promote various forms 
otesocial intercourse 1s legion. It is a 
pretty poor specimen of suburban town 
where one may not have as many of his 
evenings occupied in agreeable forms of 
amusement as he chooses to spend away 
from his own fireside. 

How cosey and attractive seem the in- 
teriors of suburban houses in winter! 
‘The open wood fire blazes cheerily in re- 
ception hall and library; there is an air 
of snugness, of genuine home-like ap- 
pearance which one misses in the more 
fcermal and gloomy city house or the con- 
tracted flat. After a day spent in grind- 
ing .inder foot the dubious slush of the 
citv, and in facing the cutting wind that 
blows up from the ocean, what luxury 
to get into a comfortable smoking jacket 
and an easy pair of slippers in one’s den, 
sccure from the noises and smells that 
offend the senses in the vortex of city 
life! If one-is not so, constructed that 
such relief is welcome there must be 
something wrong in his make-up. 

But ail days are not stormy and forbid- 
aing, The golfer can enjoy his sport dur- 
ing a considerable proportion of the 
year. The Jinks are sure to be within 
easy accessibility and many a game is 
plaved which would be foregone if the 
golfer had to make a tedious trip out 
from the city to the links. Then, what a 
privilege it is to drive out through the 
open country on a clear, crisp winter 
morning! Cn Sunday mornings in my 
town it is necessary to place your order 
with the liveryman hours in advance if 
you. expect to get a team when there are 
clear skies overhead. Horseback riding, 


too, has an ever-growing number of vo- 
taries, and it is in the bracing winter air 
that the sport is most enjoyable. The 
man or woman who is limited to the nar- 
row scope of the park bridle paths really 
doesn’t know the full delight of this king 
of physical exercises. 

Then, too, the pleasures of the children 
are not to be overlooked. To give a city 
child a present of a sled at Christmas is 
only to furnish a source of aggravation. 
What opportunity is there for a child in 
New York to enjoy those pleasures asso- 
ciated with a fall of snow? To take his 
sled in the street is only to risk being 
run down by some passing vehicle and 
coasting anywhere is out of the question. 
Anyone who has been brought up in the 
country will appreciate what an avenue 
of innocent amusement in the “double 
runner” and the “‘bob-sled” is denied to 
the city children. Snowballing is a for- 
bidden pastime and the burly. guardians 
of the peace are on the lookout for in- 
fractions of the many ordinances which 
are necessary in a big city. There is 
skating in the park, to be sure, at certain 
times when the ice is considered strong 
enough to support a big crowd, but the 
numbers who frequent the lake at such 
times are so great that the ice is quickly 
cut up into ruts and collisions are com- 
mon. Many careful parents forbid their 
children altogether from skating in New 
York on account of the dangerous crowds. 

The suburban district is very far from 
being the dull and inaccessible region 
that some people suppose. The suburb- 
anite journeys out to his home in com- 
fortably warmed cars in which the air 
has not become foul from an overcrowd- 
ing of human beings; there are no people 
dangling from straps in front of him, if, 
indeed, on the city L or surface car he 
is so fortunate as to get a seat at all. The 
business man, tired out from the day’s 
duties, may read his newspaper 1n peace 
and he does not have to decide upon 
either giving up his seat to some lady 
who is helplessly swaying about with 
the jerky motion of the car, or else as 
being put down as a selfish boor. What- 
ever can be said in favor of suburban 
life in summer applies with equal force 
to that period of the year when the days 
erow shorter and the thermometer is 
busy in establishing new records. 
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Ice Yachting on the Shrewsbury 


By VICTOR R. HOLMES 


F THE blasé Frenchman who com- 
mitted suicide because he supposed 
he had exhausted all the sensations 

possible to human kind could come back 
to life he would find in ice yachting a 
new experience that would be worth his 
living another year to try. Until the 
eronauts come a great deal nearer than 
they now are to solving the problem of 
aerial navigation, ice yachting will re- 
main the closest possible approximation 
to flying discovered by man. 

There is a wonderful exhilaration about 
skimming over the surface of a frozen 
river propelled solely by the wind, at a 
speed of a mile a minute. The element 
of danger that enters into the sport does 
not detract from the pleasure, in the opin- 
ion of its votaries, As a, matter-of tact 
the danger is more apparent to the un- 
initiated than to the old experienced ice 
yachtsman. Improvements have been 
made in the construction of ice boats 
until to-day they are so delicately bal- 
anced as to resistance and center of sail 
effort that one who has been properly 
instructed finds no difficulty in managing 
them in any kind of a breeze; a stiff blow, 


which would be deemed unsuitable weath- 
er for yachting in open water, has no ter- 
rors for the expert ice yachtsman, but on 
the contrary he rather glories in it. It 
requires nothing short of a regular gale 
to keep him at home. 

Just where ice-yachting originated does 
not appear, but Red Bank on the Shrews- 
bury has been for years more conspicu- 
ously connected with the sport than al- 
most any other locality. There are tra- 
ditions of ice-boating on the Hudson, at 
Poughkeepsie, as far back as 1790. But 
it is admitted that the type of boat used 
at that long ago period was of the crudest 
sort and bears but little relation to the 
trim craft that skim over our frozen 
rivers at the present time. This ancient 
form of iceboat seems to have been little 
more than a square box mounted on three 
runners. It could not go very fast and 
it was only remarkable for containing the 
germ of the idea which is affording such 
great sport to the present generation. 

It was not until 1853 that Yankee in- 
ventiveness began to be exerted upon ice 
yachting. It was in that year that Nathan 
B. -Coek,/a resident of Red? Bank eee. 
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constructed a box ice boat with hoop iron 
runners, and three years later he mounted 
his ducking skiff on an improved kind of 
runner. Mr. Allair, of the same place, 
then made a triangular frame, using three 
runners. Various experiments were made 
from year to year, until with the type of 
boat shown in the illustration, a swift and 
easily handled craft was evolved. The 
essential requirements of the modern ice 
yacht are strength of construction, light- 
ness and a certain amount of “give” to 
the rigging so as to provide for running 
into uneven ice or patches of snow. It is 
also necessary to have plenty of spring 
in the running work in order that the 
yachtsman may ride comfortably. The 
element of strength must not be neglected, 
for the rate of speed attained is often so 
great that the boat will be lifted clear of 
tHieeice; bythe wind and: literally fly 
through the air for yards. 


Red Bank has for a long time been 
the mecca of people who have become 
fascinated with this delightful sport, and 
in the course of the season many visitors. 
who have come from a great distance are 
welcomed at the cosey club, where ice 
yachting is the attraction. The fame 
which that town has achieved for crabs 
and salt water delicacies in summer is. 
rivaled by the prowess of its navigators 
when the ice king holds sway. The land- 
locked waters of the Shrewsbury afford 
an ideal spot for the practice of this sport, 
for the river broadens at this point and 
there is as fine an opportunity for unre~ 
stricted manoeuvres as can be found any- 
where. Red Bank has been coming rapid- 
ly to the front of late years as a place of 
all-the-year-around residence, a condition 
which is no doubt due to the varied forms 
of recreation it cffers at all seasons of. 
the year. 


Winter Vegetable Gardening in the Suburbs 


By JOHN Z. ROGERS 


O far as winter vegetable gardening 
is concerned the person who lives 
in the suburbs has advantages which 

his city friend does not possess. 

The term “winter gardening” may ap- 
pear strange to many readers, and it is 
of recent origin. It began in New York 
only a few years ago, and was an off- 
shoot, or a continuance, of indoor home 
gardening or the raising of small vege- 
tables in the house. 

The thrifty Italians and Greeks are 
responsible for introducing this charm- 
ingly interesting and economical form of 
multum in parvo household agriculture. 

For years these people down in their 
Fast Side quarters have raised quantities 
of vegetables in boxes on their roofs, and 
cn the fire escapes and window ledges. 
There is a law against having boxes on 
fire escapes, to be sure, and there is also a 
law prohibiting certain places of refresh- 
ment selling thirst quenchers on Sunday ; 
but nevertheless both are done. 

One day not long ago an upper West 
Side woman who was interested in set- 
tlement work down on the East Side was 
surprised to find a soap box full of finely 


growing parsley on a window ledgez 
Later, she noticed a climbing cucumber 
vine containing half a dozen fine speci- 
mens of the “fruit,” lustily growing frony 
an old butter tub on a fire escape; and as: 
she continued her researches she found 
a variety of small vegetables, or vege- 
tables which require little room for their 
roots, growing finely in all sorts of arti- 
cles from tin cans to soap boxes placed im 
a variety of locations in, on and about the 
tenements. 

The upper West Side woman thought 
this novel custom of the lower East Side 
women “perfectly lovely,” and almost 
“too cute for anything,” and she prompt- 
ly introduced this indoor plant novelty, 
transplanted it so to speak, to her own 
aristocratic portion of the city. 

For two or three years many well-to- 
do New York women have raised in their 
apartments and flats vegetables that can 
3e grown in small space. Many of them 
do so for the fun of it and for the novelty, 
while their humble sisters, from whony 
they received the idea, do it to decrease 
the familv expenses or to provide an oc- 
casional little luxurv for Pedro or Mich-— 
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ael who comes home very tired after car- 
rying the hod overtime. 

As the articles that the professional 
writer produces, because his pen brings 
him his living, are better than the literary 
nalformations of the amateur who writes 
as a fad, so are the house-raised vege- 
tables of Marie, wife of Louis the la- 
borer, better than those of Blanche, wife 
of Edward the exporter. 

But Blanche has one decided advan- 
tage. Her home has sunlight in Winter 
as well as in Summer, and Edward can 
have an occasional fresh cucumber salad 
in midwinter, while Louis eats raw onions 
as a relish. 

Providence is a fair umpire after all, 
and, in a way, is like a baseball umpire 
who, after giving one side a bad decision, 
evens up matters with the opposing side. 

Winter is the season when _ house- 
grown vegetables are most appreciated, 
and during cold weather the suburban 
wife has an advantage over her city sis- 
ter because her home is more exposed to 
the sun than is the apartment or house in 
the city. 

Thousands of square feet of space are 
required in which to build locomotives, 
but a man can make watch springs in a 
space of a very few square feet. In order 
to raise cabbages and potatoes many 
times more space is needed than is re- 
quired to produce the smaller vegetables. 

A large proportion of suburban houses 
have small conservatories, and inasmuch 
as not all the plants are of the flowering 
variety a bright-colored vegetable plant 
is as acceptable, or should be, as almost 
any other. 

Nothing, to my mind, is more pleasing 
to the eye than a thickly filled box of 
growing parsley, and I can think of no 
vegetable grown in small space that can 
be utilized in so many ways. 

As a garnisher for steak, fish, an ome- 


let or a similar dish it is surpassed by 
none; in soup it adds zest and flavor. It 
is a welcome addition, chopped fine, to 
fried eggs, and an omelet is much im- 
proved by a liberal quantity of parsley 
being enclosed in it. Parsley grows rap- 
idlv, especially when it receives daily at- 
tention and is blessed with plenty of sun- 
shine. Within a space of five or six 
square feet enough should be grown to 
keep a family of average size always sup- 
plied. 

If there is no small conservatory, win- 
dow boxes can be knocked together and 
placed in the kitchen, in the attic or else- 
where where there is sunlight. 

lettuce requires almost too much room 
to be grown elsewhere than in a con- 
servatory, but a whole lot can be grown 
in comparatively small space, and lettuce, 
with its crisp green and white leaves, 
seems certainly as attractive to the eye as 
a large proportion of the non-flowering 
plants, especially the cactus, that adorn 
many conservatories. 

There is a new kind of climbing cu- 
cumber which bears prolifically, and 
flourishes when planted in a receptacle as 
small, even, as a. gallon~ tiny sucheas 
canned apples come in. Four or five of 
these cucumber vines will yield sufficient- 
ly to provide a cucumber salad every 
week or two all through the winter. 

The radish is another small vegetable 
that can be grown in reasonable quanti- 
ties in comparatively small space. 

Two or three soap boxes, or boxes of 
similar size, will grow enough radishes 
to augment the Sunday dinners during 
the cold weather. 

The children are more apt to take a de- 
cided interest in vegetable plants than in 
other plants, possibly because their stom- 
achs are appealed to, and the resultant 
effects upon their young minds are most 
desirable in many ways. 
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SYCAMORE AND WILLOW AVENUES, PLAINFIELD. 


Plainfield, an Ideal Suburban ‘Town 


By RALPH L, 


OMT bey allacded teas New 
York’s bedroom” and as “the com- 
Miltero es ncorimitory, « - F lainteld:; 

whose inhabitants speak of it as “the 
Queen City of New Jersey,” is undoubt- 
edly one of the handsomest as well as 
one of the most modern of the metro- 
politan suburbs. 

Situated at the foot of the Watchung 
mountains and possessing exceptional 
natural beauty, Plainfield has been made 
particularly attractive. Wide streets, 
bounded on either side by good pavements 
along which are well-trimmed trees and 
fine dwellings, many of palatial propor- 
portions, enhance its appearance, making 
it all in all a superb place of residence, not 
alone for the commuter and the retired 
man of means, but for those engaged in 
business there. Its citizens point out the 
fact that the homes are, with few ex- 
ceptions, surrounded by large lawns, the 
double dwelling being almost entirely ta- 
booed. Appreciating its value as a place 
of residence, a large number of New 
York professional and business men, 
bankers, brokers, lawyers and manufac- 
turers have settled there, and the social 
life is worthy of mention, 

On all sides there is plenty of room for 
building purposes and new houses are 
constantly being erected to supply the 


MORROW 


demand. These rapid additions are par- 
ticularly noticeable, although Plainfield 
is not and does not claim to be a “boom” 
town, and neither is its neighbor, North 
Plainfield. Much ‘pride is taken in the 
schools and the standard of the course of 
instruction, the corps of instructors and 
the buildings are not outranked in New 
Jersey, which is celebrated for its public 
school system. The kindergarten and 
the high schools are features. Approxi- 
mately $80,000 is raised annually for pub- 
lic educational purposes. The Irving, the 
Franklin, the Washington, the Bryant, 
the Lincoln and the Stillman school build- 
ings are models in architecture. An ap- 
propriation of $125,000 has been made 
and the plans accepted for a new high 
school building to be centrally located. 
In the high schools manual training and 
military instruction are made prominent 
features, and the drilling of the uniformed 
cadets is a branch in the students ath- 
letic training. 

The Plainfield Seminary and the Ran- 
dolph-Cooley Collegiate School, both for 
girls, and the Leal’s School and Harned 
Academy, both for boys, are private in- 
stitutions for the training of the voung. 
Outdoor sports are much in favor, base- 
ball, tennis, football and golf forming fa- 
vorite pastimes. The Hillside Tennis and 
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“Golf Club has an eighteen-hole course, 
and its membership of 300 is largely made 
up of commuters and their families, as 
alsosisatue Park Golf eClub Phemr ark 
Club, housed in a handsome home of mod- 
ern structure, offers every attraction of 
club and social life, and receptions, dances 
and card parties and private theatricals 
care of weekly occurrence. 

There are thirty-eight miles of macad- 
amized streets in the city and nearly twen- 
ty more in the borough, many of them 
ending in macadamized country roads, 


PLAINFIELD. 


where the driving is charming. There is a 
complete sewerage system, the plant cost- 
ing approximately $250,000. The septic 
tanks and contact beds have a capacity 
of 1,000,000 gallons a day and are lo- 
cated to the southwest of the city, in an 
uninhabited section. Altogether there are 
thirty-one miles of sewage pipe in opera- 
tion and more is being constantly added. 
In the central part of the place, particu- 
larly in the business portion, there are 
perfect storm sewers, nearly five miles 
of piping being in use, which carry off all 
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surface waters. The electric light and 
telegraph wires are principally under- 
ground. One telephone system connects 
nearly 1,100 homes and business places. 
Two telegraph companies have offices in 
the business section, and branches 
throughout city and borough. 

The postal service is excellent, with free 
delivery and collection in all parts, and ru- 
ral free delivery covering a territory of 
forty-eight square miles is to be estab- 
eneda  December= ta) Theres are <over 
thirty churches and missions, the princi- 
pal denominations, including the Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
Roman Catholic, Reformed and Congre- 
gational, having handsome houses of wor- 
ship. 

Police protection in Plainfield is sec- 
ond to none in the State. In addition to 
a regular force of twenty roundsmen and 
patrolmen, there are a number of watch- 
men who patrol the residential sections at 
night, and a police patrol wagon service 
and a system of police alarm has recently 


been established. The paid fire depart- 
ment consists of thirteen regular men, 
thirty-eight call men, improved apparatus 
and appliances and fine fire houses. The 
annual appropriation for the city depart- 
ment is $23,000; that for the streets be- 
ing $24,000, and for the police about $17,- 
ooo. The board of health employs a 
chemist, who devotes his entire time to 
the city’s service, and an inspector. There 
is a municipal isolation hospital, in addi- 
tion to Muhlenberg Hospital, which is be- 
ing built at a cost of $81,000, voluntarily 
subscribed. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is prosperous. Its ornate building 
contains a gymnasium, swimming pool, 
reading rooms and auditorium. Another 
attraction is the Plainfield public library 
and art gallery, centrally located. The 
Daily Press and the Plainfield Courter- 
News are evening home papers, and the 
Constitutionalist and North Plainfield 
Review are published weekly. There are 
two banks, one trust company and a sav- 
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ings fund institution, and several good 
hotels. Nearly every fraternal order is 
represented there. The Masonic order 
having the finest home in the State. In it 
are quartered two lodges, a chapter and 
a commandery. Plainfield, connected 


with New York by fast expresses, at- 
tached to several of which are luxurious 
club cars, is a queenly city. It is one of 
the chief points of interest along the line 
of the New Jersey Central and should by 
all means be visited by home-seekers. 


Outdoor Sports at Lakewood 


By FRANK B. NEAL 


AKEW OOD is one of the few winter 
resorts in the north which appeals 
to widely differing classes of peo- 

ple and offers attractions of a contrasting 
nature. ‘The invalid goes there for quiet 
and the benefit to be derived from a mild 
climate and the healing qualities of an 
atmosphere impregnated with the grate- 
ful odor of pines. The society devotee 
finds there an agreeable change from the 
routine of city gayeties—a life which, 
while far from dull, means a relief from 
the strenuous round of entertaining and 
being entertained; in short, an escape 
from the heavy obligations of society 
without being altogether deprived of its 
pleasurable features. 

A third and not the least important 
class of visitors to Lakewood comprises 
men and women who are genuinely fond 


of out-of-door sports and are unwilling | 


to give up their hobby upon the approach 


of cold weather. The number of people 
in this class has increased rapidly of late 
years. The gospel of physical exercise 
which is heard from so many rostrums 
has not been preached in vain. The day 
has passed when it was considered fash- 
ionable for a girl in good society to be 
little more than a doll; she now glories 
in her skill at vigorous outdoor sports 
and in her abounding good health. 

Until Lakewood was discovered there 
was no place close to New York that of- 
fered much inducement to followers of 
this cult. One was compelled to journey 
considerable distance away to find a com- 
munity of the leisure class where much 
attention was paid to the games that are 
played in the open; even then the results 
were apt to be disappointing. While there 
are now many golf clubs and an occa- 
sional hunt club or two within convenient 
distance of the metropolis, they are not. 


ON THE LAKEWOOD LINKS. 
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as a rule, conducted in the interest of 
those who wish to make a more or less 
prolonged stay. One must journey out in 
the morning and back again at night, 
which is a somewhat heavy price to pay 
for the fun. At Lakewood, on the con- 
trary, all comforts and luxuries have 
been provided for the sojourner, whether 
the period of stay be long or short. If 
you run down for the “week-end,” pala- 
tial hotels provide creature comforts suit- 
able for a prince; if you wish to make a 
more prolonged stay and in greater seclu- 
sion, semi-private hotels with a limited 
number of guests extend their hospital- 
ity; while for those who wish to spend 
an entire season, pretty cottages may be 
rented at a reasonable figure where one 
may establish his own Lares and Penates. 

At Lakewood there is everything to 
tempt one who loves horses,—and who 
nowadays, who can afford the luxury, 
does not? There are inspiring drives un- 
der the towering pines, picturesque bridle 
paths for the horseback rider, a new and 
excellent speedway where the merits of 
rival pacers and trotters may be tried out 
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and an inviting country for the cross- 
country rider who likes to negotiate stiff 


BLUTE, MANAGER OF THE GOULD STABLES, 


OUT FOR A RIDE AT LAKEWOOD. 
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jumps. There is now no regularly organ- wood is the excellence of the horses it 1s 
possible for a competent person to hire. 


ized hunt club, but Mr. John J. Dwyer, 
a former M. F. H., is on hand and pre- ‘There is no necessity for the visitor con- 
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templating.a short stay only, to bring 
down his own stable. One can hire any- 


pared to make things interesting for visit- 
thing from a good saddle-hack to a well- 


ors who have acquired a fondness for 
following the hounds. A feature at Lake- 
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appointed four-in-hand coach. There is 
a great deal of coaching going on and 
during the past season Mr. James H. 
Hyde ran a public coach regularly from 
New York to Lakewood. The merry 
sound of the horn is frequently heard and 
there is no place of its kind where so 
many handsome equipages, fully up to 
show class, are to be seen on the drives 
at the fashionable hour. A horse show 
was held not long ago, at which the ma- 
jority of exhibitors were regular residents 
at Lakewood, and its success was so mani- 
fest that it will become an annual feature. 

The new speedway is over a mile long 
and is a straightaway course. It is an 
ideal place on which to speed gentlemen’s 
horses,and Mr. Nathan Straus, who has 
important interests at Lakewood, will 
bring down this winter his celebrated 
string of light harness horses. His ex- 
ample will no doubt be followed by many 
other gentlemen who have been asso- 
ciated with him in making the New York 
speedway a rendezvous for admirers of 
the American type of trotting horse. 

Polo is another sport connected with 
horseflesh to which much prominence is 
given at Lakewood. The Goulds, father 
and sons, are all enthusiastic players, and 
the team representing the town has suc- 
cessfully contended for honors against 
some of the strongest clubs in the league. 
Whether one plays polo or not, the game 
is a most interesting and exciting one to 
watch, and the announcement of a match 
is sure to bring out a crowd. 

I know a number of New York men, 
prominent in the business world and 
whose hobby is horses, who contend that 
there is no place within easy reach of 
New York that offers as great attractions 
to horsemen as Lakewood. One such gen- 
tleman, whose name was prominent a few 
years ago at every meet of the Meadow- 
brook Club, tells me that he finds Lake- 
wood the ideal place for indulging in his 
favorite recreation of riding and without 
sacrificing his business interests. He 
travels back and forth every day, taking 
the 3.40 train from the city, which en- 
ables him to have a brisk canter as an 
appetizer before dinner. The bridle paths 
are so carpeted with leaves and pine nee- 
dles that horses could go barefoot most of 
the year. 

While the presence of fine horses adds 


to the life and attractiveness of any re- 
sort, there are many people whose tastes 
run in other directions. For such, ample 
provision has been made. The golf links 
of Lakewood are celebrated all over the 
country. There are three distinct courses 
on which play takes place: The Country 
Club, the Lakewood Golf Club and the 
private course of John D. Rockefeller, 
which is the old Country Club of Lake- 
wood course. The first named of these 
links is an 18-hole course and is conduct- 
ed on the plan of a regular organized 
country club, owning a handsome house- 
and with the following officers: Presi-- 
dent, George J. Gould; Vice-President,. 
Henry A. James; Secretary, William A. 
tlamilton; Chairman of Green Commit- 
tee, Jasper Lynch, and Professional, Wil- 
lie Norton. The Lakewood Golf Club is. 
also an 18-hole course, with a _ play- 
ing distance of 5,854 yards. Visitors are 
accorded its privileges for $1.00 a day. 
Mr ewis. Nixon is the President. It is 
open from October to June and it is claim- 
ed that its open competitions attract a 
greater number of prominent golfers than: 
any other course in the country. 

Although Lakewood has a milder cli- 
mate than New York, there is a portion of 
the year when the pretty waters of Lake 
Carasaljo are sheeted with ice, and it is 
then that the skaters make the most of 
the opportunity. Ice-boating has also suc- 
cessfully been tried at this season. Bi- 
cycling has not lost all of its followers, 
and what has been said of the attractive- 
ness of the roads applies equally to this 
sport. 

But there: are certain periods” of the 
year when even the best regulated climate 
will show a stormy face, and during sucky 
days the athletically inclined are not com-- 
pelled to languish in the comfortable sun: 
parlors any longer than they wish. Since 
last season a covered tennis court has. 
been constructed and also squash courts. 
Automobiling, trap-shooting and baseball 
all have representation in the round of 
outdoor sports, so that to sum up, the 
person seeking for active physical exer- 
cise can really find a greater variety of 
ways for indulging his hobby, whatever 
it may be, at Lakewood in winter thar 
at many summer resorts during the sea~ 
son that is supposed to be especially - 
adapted for games played in the open. 
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The Story of a Suburban Home at Netherwood 


By A, D. THOMPSON 


HE accompanying photograph dis- 
plays what is to me one of the most 
attractive exteriors, and the most 

attractive and convenient-interior of any 
house within my knowledge. 

Several years ago, when Netherwood 
as a residential section of Plainfield was 


mountains and the city of Plainfield; the 
air is clear, dry, and delightful; the rail- 
road station is about ten minutes’ walk 
from the house, and the trolley one block. 

My purchase consisted of about 750 
feet of the hill on Belvidere avenue, hav- 
ing a depth of about 500 feet; and in 
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in its first stages, this building site was 
offered for sale at a time when I was 
not only interested in real estate in a 
business way, but was especially inter- 
ested in finding a suitable location for a 
home of my own. I had tried renting in 
various localities in Plainfield proper for 
some years, but no site had impressed 
me with its desirableness in all respects 
as did this one, and I soon came to the 
conclusion that I had found the place I 
was looking for. The elevation com- 
mands a fine view of the Watchung 


e 


order to give plenty of room for the large 
lawn necessary to this elevation, I allowed 
about 330 feet of the Belvidere avenue 
frontage running northwest from Char- 
lotte road for the home lot, and placed 
my house on the top of the hill, leaving 
room for a stable at the side and rear of 
the house. , 

The Colonial style of architecture 
seeming to me best suited to the loca- 
tion, I secured plans giving large, well- 
lighted, well-ventilated rooms. The re- 
ception hall is finished in true Colonial 
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style, with pillars, beamed ceiling, and 
arge Colonial open fireplace at the end 
opposite the front door; the stairs are in 
the rear of the hall near the side entrance 
opening onto the porch and porte-cochere. 
At the leit of the:hall, as you enter the 
house, is the parlor, a cosey room finished 
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in white. The library, which is also the 
living-room, is a large room on the south- 
west corner of the house, and, with its 
large, sunny windows and fine view, 
makes an ideal family room. Immediate- 
ly in the rear of the library is the dining- 
room, with windows opening to the east, 
admitting the morning sun, and from 
which opens a small conservatory with 
southern exposure. The dining-room is 
finished in oak, with beamed ceiling. The 
kitchen is as convenient as it is possible 
to make it} and connects with the dining- 


room through the butler’s pantry, and 


with the front hall through a lavatory 


closet under the main stairs near the es 


porte-cochere entrance. A large refriger- 


ator built in the house opens into the © 


kitchen and is supplied with ice from the 
outside. This may seem to be an ex- 
travagant convenience, but the workers 
in the kitchen will tell you that it pays in 
a saving of time and strength. The back 
stairs, an important item which’ is so 
often omitted by architects, lead from 
the kitchen to both the second and third 
floors directly to the servants’ rooms, 
which in this way can be kept entirely 
separate from the balance of the house. 


~The second floor has five large sleeping 


rooms, bath and lavatory, besides the ser- 
vant’s room; and the third floor contains 


two large sleeping rooms, one smaller 
room, and servant’s room. 

The large porch, which is a place of 
summer residence, cannot well be left un- 
mentioned. It extends across the entire 
front of the house and around the side 
to the porte-cochere and side entrance, 
with a large swell placed at the corner 
commanding the view. 

nhessidesotethes ull nase been cently. 
graded and terraced, and with its fine 
shade trees and white stone steps leading 
to the house makes one of the most beau- 
tiful lawns to be found anywhere. Espe- 
cially is this true in the spring of the 
year, when the beautiful dogwood trees 
on the lawn are in blossom. 

The first story of the house is built of 
eray stone. ‘This is more costly in the 
beginning, but, from my experience, pays, 
not only because of the increased attrac- 
tiveness given to the building, but in its 
durability, and protection against cold in 
winter and heat in summer. 

After a residence of several years in 
Netherwood I still feel that my judgment 
in selecting this location for a home has 
been more than justified. I am convinced 
that there is no place near New York 
that can be as easily or as comfortably 
reached from the city. Plainfield’s many 
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commuters will all of them testify that 
the train service on the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey is unexcelled; and there 
are many residents who can testify with 
me that there is no more beautiful,or de- 
sirable place than Netherwood for a 
home, with all its advantages of country 
air and scenery, with the conveniences of 
city life. 
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NE convincing way of looking at 
the suburban question is, “How 
many square feet of land will my 

money give me the exclusive right to 
in the suburbs, as compared with the 
city: © lf “you bare. payne “$307 040 
Of: 550" -a, nenth? Stor your fate in 
the city, figure out how much you are 
paying a square foot for your space and 
then get some figures from a suburban 
friend who is in the same class, so far as 
ability to ‘pay. rent 1s —concemed: )-1he 
showing is likely to astonish you. Many 
people have had it demonstrated to them 
in this way that they are paying exceed- 
ingly dear for their whistle. The com- 
parison is not unfair, for space is, after 
all, what the tenant buys when he rents 
a home. Proximity to the theatres does 
not make up for lack of elbow room in 
one’s own home to any right thinking 
person. 


Following close behind the word “‘com- 
mute” in the dictionary is the word “com- 
mutual” and its meaning is “‘mutual, re- 
ciprocal.”’ This word is not much used 
now, but it is a good and expressive word, 
for there is much mutuality existing 
among commuters, especially when travel- 
ing to and from the city. Acquaintances 


by the score travel on the same trains and 
there is always opportunity for entertain- 
ing, enlivening and even commercially 
profitable conversation. What is more 
mentally refreshing and nerve recreating 
after a hard day’s work than pleasant talk 
with an agreeable acquaintance? The man 
who lives in Harlem has none of this. 
Not once a week does he meet one he 
knows on the “L” train. Assuming a 
commuter spends an hour a day on the 
train, he utilizes the equivalent of about 
twelve solid days each year that are to- 
tally lost to the Harlem “L” victim. This 
may sound like the tabulation intended to 
prove that all men who do not smoke 
should own brown-stone houses, but its 
logic is not to be denied. 


There are many tenants of apartments 
and flats in New York City who do not 
know who their landlords are. Their 
dealings are entirely with a real estate 
agent, who declines to make known the 
name of the landlord. In this way they 
never come in contact with the principal, 
which is a somewhat unsatisfactory con- 
dition of affairs when a question of im- 
portant. repairs is taised. The reason 
usually given is that the landlord is a man 
of large affairs and does not want to be 
bothered with all the petty details of his 
many properties, although he may pass 
upon the matter in the last instance. Such 
landlords, having only a vague idea of the. 
justice of the tenant’s claims, are not like- 
ly to err on the side of too great generos- 
ity when it comes to granting the tenant 
some needed relief. A curious condition 
of affairs, in this connection, was wun- 
earthed by a tenant the other day who 
was bound to get to headquarters with his 
demand for certain necessary repairs. Un- 
der pressure, the real estate agent admit- 
ted that the landlord, who was formerly 
a noted policy king, was at present serv- 
ing a term at Sing Sing. A New York 
newspaper asserts that this man owns no 
less than $4,000,000 worth of real estate 
within the city limits and that he manages 
it all from prison. He is allowed to com- 
municate with the outside world once a 
week and he decides even about the small- 
est repairs in his many apartments. So 
the tenant who wants his dining-room re- 
papered will have his modest request 
passed upon in Sing Sing Prison! If 


The 


there are any suburban landlords who 
manage their estates from state prison 
THE SUBURBANITE has never heard of 
them. 


The new geological chart of New York 
City, issued by the United States Govern- 
ment, represents the Brooklyn region as 
colored a pale, sickly yellow, which 
means, according to the key, “formation 
not determined, area deeply covered. by 
drift and artificially made land.” A cor- 
respondent of one of the newspapers calls 
attention to this and makes the comment: 
“Just think of living in a place which even 
the Government experts have to give up 
as a hopeless conundrum and admit that 
the Lord only knows what it is made of.” 


“Any sort of a house is better than a flat.”— 
The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst. 

The Doctor forgets that it is a condition and 
not a theory that confronts most New York- 
ers.—Evening Sun. 

And the Evening Sun forgets that in 
the suburbs it is entirely feasible for any- 
one to own his home who is able to pay 
rent in the city. The suburban building 
and loan associations have made it pos- 
sible. The Doctor knew what he was 
talking about. 


A Brooklyn real estate agent, Mr. Dean 
Alvord, signs and publishes the follow- 
ing remarkable statement: 

“Tt makes us feel like a ‘Weary Willie’ 
to hear a resident of a Harlem flat turn 
up her nose at the thought of leaving 
New York for a home in Brooklyn.” 

What kind of a noise is made by a lady 
turning up her nose? Mr. Alvord says 
he has “heard”’ it, so he must know! 


The unenviable reputation for exorbi- 
tant cab charges which for many years 
was held by Niagara Falls has descended 
to New York. A systematic effort to 
break up the imposition is being made by 
the business men of the city in connec- 
tion with the co-operation of the rail- 
ways and steamship lines. Heretofore the 
only recourse for the man who was 
charged more than the legal fare was to 
engage in a stormy war of words with the 
cabman or call upon a policeman for aid. 
Neither of these methods appealed to the 
man who had a lady with him or was in 
a hurry to catch a train. In consequence 
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the New York cabbies have pocketed 
many an ill-gotten dollar. The new meth- 
od of enforcing the law is simply to pay 
the cabman what he demands, take his 
number and then send a statement of the 
facts to the Merchants’ Association, 346 
Broadway. ‘This association will enter a 
complaint against the hackman and ap- 
pear for you to procure a refund of the 
overcharge, without your personally act- 
ing in the matter. 

As a result of this campaign on the 
part of the New York merchants and rail- 
ways, about three hundred complaints 
have so far been lodged with the chief of 
the Bureau of Licenses, covering over- 
charges ranging from 25 cents to $2. In 
all but three of these cases the deputy 
chief held the driver and compelled him 
to refund the money. Fines were also im- 
POSedMOnond OF 52. One tie Second OF 


third offense, affidavits presented by the 


association representing the complainant, 
caused a few licenses to be revoked. 

The following are the legal rates for 
cabs in New York: 


RATES FOR CABS. 

A cab is a carriage intended to seat two 
persons inside. A single fare pays for both. 

By Distance—One mile or fraction thereof, 
$0.50; each additional half mile or fraction 
thereof, $0.25; for any stop over five minutes 
in a trip, for every fifteen minutes or fraction 
thereof, $0.25. 

By Time—One hour or fraction thereof, 
$1.00; each additional half hour or fraction 
thereof, $0.50. 

RATES FOR COACHES. 

A coach is a carriage intended to seat more 
than two persons inside. A single fare pays 
fortall: 

By Distance—One mile or fraction thereof, 
$1.00; each additional half mile or fraction 
thereof, $0.50; for any stop over five minutes 
in a trip, for every fifteen minutes or fraction 
thereof, $0.40. 

By Time—One hour or fraction thereof, 
$1.50; each additional half hour or fraction 
thereof, $0.75. 

THE SUBURBANITE will be pleased to 
supply any reader with a circular giving 
full information as to what to do in case 
of overcharge, or it may be obtained di- 
rect from the association at the above ad- 
dress. This work is a good one and 
merits support, particularly as it costs the 
complainant no expenditure of money or 
time. The man who makes complaint not 
only helps to rectify a crying evil in the 
city, but he secures a return of the money 
that has been illegally extracted from him. 
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In the Smoker. 
By the Commuter 


During the cold weather the hypocritical 
humorist shies his shafts of funereal fun most 
strenuously at the cheerful commuter, and 
many of them are aimed at the supposed fact 
that most suburban houses are not sufficiently 
heated in Winter. But how about the poor 
flat dweller? One of them who has survived 
thirteen years—an unlucky number—tells me 
that janitors always have the most steam on 
when the weather is mild and the least steam 
during a cold spell. Then for a couple of 
hours daily there is no steam, practically, when 
the janitor is “putting on coal.” The janitor 
gentleman has not learned to put on coal grad- 
ually, thus maintaining an average amount of 
heat. Frequently, on a mild mid-Winter day, 
my flat friend has to open the windows in 
order to cool off. Give me the faithful fur- 
nace; not the sizzling steam. 

The lot of a Harlem flatite is not a happy 
one just now. The landlords have not only 
increased rents in a great many cases, but they 
are also guarding their own interests at “both 
ends” by making very few repairs. A woman 
who lives above 125th street, just off Seventh 
avenue, tells me she strenuously demanded new 
window shades in her dining-room, and the 
agent finally sent her, not new shades, but new 
cords for the old shades. She doesn’t know 
whether this was meant as an insult or a joke. 
Her next door neighbor, she says, has had 
papers stuffed in a hole in a parlor window 
pane for weeks. The agent refuses to put in 
new glass, and the tenant says she won't do it, 
and there you are. Still, to give the landlords 
their just dues, they do have some excuse. They 
really “clean up” very little on flats renting 
for from $25 to $50 a month; in some cases, 
not more than two or three per cent. The 


value of the ground is so high that the only 
profit in owning flat houses is what can be 
anticipated in future increased values of the 
realty. This raising of rents, due to natural 
causes, indirectly, is driving tenants to the sub- 
urbs, and next Spring will see an exodus to 
New Jersey. 
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Why is it that when we have a particularly 
good cigar to smoke, after an unusually satis- 
factory breakfast, the only vacant seat in the 
smoker is alongside a man who is burning in 
his pipe what smells like chopped woolen rags 
mixed with ground rubber boots? 

Bey eae ack ok 


A friend of mine who lives in West Ninety- 
seventh street recently stayed over night with 
a Roselle friend. He afterward told me that 
he reached his friend’s house in less time, from 
the New York Postoffice, than it required for 
him to get to his Harlem flat. Flat dwellers 
are gradually getting separated from the hal- 
lucination that living in the suburbs involves 
more time in going to and fro than living 
uptown on Manhattan Island. 


They were all old friends, the limit was not 
high; he hadn’t missed dinner at home for a 
month, and so he thought he would “sit in.” 
He sent a wire to his wife that he had missed 
the last train and then the sextette repaired to 
a hotel and drew till sunrise. And he quit a 
winner, too. But he received a chilly reception 
when he got home. In the preliminary ex- 
citement of the previous evening his watch and 
the time table did not receive proper attention, 
and his wife got the telegram before the last 
train left the city! 

% Fak fees ek Chek 


There is one Plainfieldian who never hurries 
to catch his train. His neighbors may be 
walking rapidly as they near the station, but 
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he never changes his dignified gait even if the 
train be in and the engine snorting. He has 
a watch that runs within three seconds a year, 
he knows the train won’t leave before the 
scheduled time, and so he knows just where he 
is at. Newcomers to Plainfield labor under the 
impression that he is a director of the New 
Jersey Central and that the trains always wait 
for him. He has never missed a train, but I 
think this fact must be as much due to regular 
rising and a punctual cook as to a reliable 
timepiece. 


% 
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It may be that it is not new, and most of 
those who read this may have seen it, but I 
saw it last week for the first time. And I 
thought it a very slick device. The man who 
carried it got on at Roselle and he placed it 
on the floor under the seat in front of him. 
When the ferry boat reached West street he 
was a few feet in front of me, carrying it by 
the handle, and when he reached the sidewalk 
he placed it on the ground and pressed a 
spring or something. ‘At once two panels in 
one end flew open like a pair of swing Summer 
doors of a cafe and out popped a small fox 
terrier, who shook himself, barked twice, and 
then proceeded to follow his master. It looked 
just like an ordinary travelling bag, and both 
master and dog undoubtedly found it a great 
convenience. 
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Augustus had been to a “stag” the previous 
evening, and just before he left the house to 
catch the 8.11 his wife told him to be sure not 
to forget the butter, a ten-pound jar. And 
-Augustus charged his memory. On leaving the 
ferry he had a bracer, and then he met a friend, 
-whose birthday it was, and then more friends, 
and then came an early lunch with a convivial 
customer, and so on. Augustus is an outside 
man, and he never voted the Prohibition ticket. 
But during all the excitement he did not forget 
the butter. He remembered the butter many 
times. When he got home that night the ex- 


pressman had delivered five lots of butter, and 
two more came early the next morning. Yes, 
Augustus charged his memory, all right; but 
the charge was too heavy. His wife now buys 
the butter. aaah yee 

A friend who lives in West 130th street tells 
me he has a beautiful outlook from his parlor 
windows. It comprises the Watt estate of a 
solid block from 139th to r4goth street, and 
from Lenox avenue to Seventh avenue. Flow- 
ers and all kinds of vegetables are grown, and 
penies, hens, ducks and dogs are raised on the 
estate. A rooster wakens him each morning 
by his crowing, and he smells in Summer the 
fragrance of roses and growing things. “It 1s 
as good as the country,” said he. But when I 
asked him if, when he gazed at the scene from 
his cramped flat parlor, if it did not suggest a 
prisoner drinking in the blue sky and sunlight 
from behind the barred window of his cell he 
could not say me nay, for he is an honest man, 
even if he is a flatite. By the way, farming on 
this Watt estate must be a very expensive 
operation. 1 roughly figured it out that every 
potato must. cost, as much mace 77~ cents and 
every ear of corn at least three or four dollars. 
The estate is surrounded by flat and apart- 
ment houses, and facing it on 140th street isa 
solid block of fifteen apartment houses, all of 
them seven stories high. Assuming the prop- 
erty to be worth $750,000, and it is probably 
worth very much more, the taxes and the inter- 
est on the money represented must be over 
$50,000 a year. Even the taxes alone for one 
year would buy as fine a house in New Jer- 
sey, surrounded by broad acres, as the average 
mortal would desire. The old family mansion 
still stands, and is partially occupied a portion 
of thie time. There is only one other house 
and in that the superintendent lives. A number 
of men, some four or five, are employed on the 
place, and none of the flowers, fruit, vegetables 
or produce is sold. I think this an interesting 
illustration of intrinsically expensive agricul- 
ture: 
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An Expert’s Opinion of the Street Car Problem 
in New York 


At no time in the last fifteen years have the 
street transportation facilities in New York 
been satisfactory or sufficient to supply the 
reasonable demands made upon them. The 
growth and development of the transportation 
systems in what is now Greater New York 
have been phenomenal, but they have failed to 
keep pace with the more rapid growing needs 
of the city. Its present deplorable inadequacy 
is notorious. 

_The most discouraging feature of the situa- 

tion, however, is that there is nothing in the 
present outlook to encourage the hope that the 
conditions will materially improve in the fu- 
ture. The transportation plans and projects 
that are now under way, or that are now even 
seriously talked of, will, it may be confidently 
pepe give little more than temporary re- 
ief. 

By the time they are completed, or very 
soon thereafter, the volume of travel will have 
greatly outgrown their combined capacity, and 
the congestion will be greater than it is now. 
This is a gloomy and discouraging prediction, 
but a fair consideration of the facts will con- 
vince any intelligent person that it is likely to 
prove true. 

It will certainly be fulfilled unless the prob- 
lems involved are taken up in a broader-mind- 
ed and more energetic manner than is mani- 
fested at present. 

There is reason to believe that the popula- 
tion of the city of New York and the region 
locally tributary to it is increasing at a more 
rapid rate than at any time within the last 
thirty years. The population of the territory 
now comprised in Greater New York as given 
in the census of 1900 and for the preceding 
three decades is as follows: 


SD) On Brien CS Bees ae 1,478,103 
TOSCO. ant ee Sean td Ce roel 1,911,698 
TOOO-F ise shes Ar eed np ei eemeate Oe 2,507,414 
TOOO?-3 5 heehee Los hanes pees Soe 3,437,202 


At the same rate of growth, the population 
in 1905 will be about 4,000,00, in 1910 it will 
be about 4,700,000 and in 1915 it will have 
reached 5,500,000. If, as the facts seem to in- 
dicate, the population is now increasing more 
rapidly than the normal rate, these figures will 
be exceeded; and they may be very largely ex- 
ceeded. 

The census figures give, however, an inade- 
quate idea of the magnitude of the business 
with which the local transportation agencies 
have to deal. A very large number of people, 
estimated at not less than 150,000, who live in 
the vicinity of but outside the city limits come 
into the city every business day and return 
to their homes at night. If we draw a circle 
with a radius of twenty miles from the City 
Hall, it will include a population, according to 
the last census, of about 4,625,000. 

New York, being the commercial and finan- 
cial metropolis of America, is the mecca of 
an enormous number of people who come here 
bent on business or pleasure, to remain for 
from a few days to a few weeks, and during 
their stay they augment the crowds in the 
streets and upon the local transportation lines. 


The remarkable concentration of business up- 
on the lower one-third of Manhattan Island 
creates a tide of travel flowing to and from 
that locality that has no parallel on the con- 
tinent, if in the world. 

The results are too well known and too 
frequently described to warrant repetition. It 
is safe to assert that no such horrible and dan- 
gerous conditions as occur at some of the 
more congested points in Manhattan nearly 
every day can be found in any other locality 
in the civilized world. 

All these facts are so well known as to be 
trite, and the public has become so inured to 
the inconvenience, suffering and loss to which 
it is subjected that it endures the brutal con- 
ditions—not, it is true, without murmuring, 
but without such emphatic protest and open 
rebellion as might be expected. 

among the most urgent questions that are 
discussed in New York at this time is: What 
can be done to abate the horrible conditions 
of travel congestion that now exist? And 
among the more thoughtful, the question, What 
of the future? is hardly second in importance. 

It is folly to assume that the growth and 
prosperity of the city may not be seriously 
atfected and greatlv retarded by failure to pro- 
vide the means of free intercommunication, 
which is everywhere recognized as one of 
the most important factors of commercial pros- 
perity. Not even her great natural advantages 
and her present momentum in prosperity may 
save her from the consequences of failure to 
provide the facilities which her local com- 
merce requires, and the reasonable accommo- 
dations, in the way of safety and comfort, 
which modern civilization deamnds. 

The important question is: What shall be 
done? 

This is a question of such magnitude, com- 
plexity and difficulty that it cannot be an- 
swered offhand. ‘The proper solution of the 
problem involved will require the most thor- 
ouch study by the broadest-minded citizens, as- 
sisted by the ablest experts the city can com- 
mand. 

They are obviously problems that will de- 
mand heroic treatment. Their proper consid- 
eration will require no little time, and solu- 
tions decided upon will require still more time 
to be carried into effect. It is, therefore, of 
great importance that action shall not be de- 
layed—New York Sun. 


Guessing Contests for Railway Passengers. 


The following article appeared in a Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., paper, and goes to show that 
C. R.R. of N. J-epatrons do not know what 
the other half of the world is doing: 

It is reported that the management of one 
of the great southern railroad systems is con- 
templating the introduction of an innovation in 
the amusement line that will serve to relieve 
the would-be passengers of the long and tire- 
some waits at the different stations along its 
lines. The trains of this system are proverbial- 
ly belated, some of them often as much as 
twenty- four hours behind the time scheduled 
on the display folders advertising the “Quick- | 
est Route” and the “Fastest Time.” Few peo- 
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ple enjoy waiting for a train, or anything else, 
for that matter, and the great railroad system, 
at last becoming aware of this fact, has almost 
decided upon the following plan for the amuse- 
ment of the passengers at the different stations 
where waiting rooms are provided. 

Four hours prior to the scheduled arriving 
time of the passenger train at each of the sta- 
tions on this road, a guessing contest will be 
inaugurated for the amusement of the passen- 
gers. Each holder of a first-class ticket will 
be allowed one guess as to the probable arriv- 
ing time of the train on which he or she wishes 
to depart. No passenger will be allowed more 
than one guess, or only one guess shall be al- 
lowed to each ticket. The nearest guess to the 
actual arriving time of the train shall be re- 
warded with a prize of $5. 

All passengers holding first-class tickets will 
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BOGGS BROTHERS. 


A Hotel Ideal in Comfort, Appointment, 
Service anc Location. 


THE OXFORD, Avon-By-THE-SEA, N. J. 


JUNE to OCTOBER. 


HARRIS COTTAGE, 


Cor. MONMOUTH AVE. AND 7TH ST. 
ONE BLOCK FROM THE LAKEWOOD HOTEL,”’ 
LAKEWCOD, N. J. 


Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Sun Parlors, 
Open Wood Fires. 


Your Patronace Soticiteo. CHAS. J. HUNT. 


be eligible to the contest. The operator is in- 
structed, as heretofore, not to give out infor- 
mation concerning trains, in order that the con- 
test may be fair and impartial. In case the 
train arrives on time all bets are declared off. 
It is expected that the contest will afford a 
great deal of excitement, for from the past 
record of this great railway it would seem that 
there is a great deal of latitude allowed the 
would-be passengers in which to make their 


ARCADIA, 


3d Street between Clifton and Lexington Aves. 
With all Modern Improvements and Conveniences. 
Open from October until June, $2.50 per day, weekly 


rates on application. Accommodation for 40 guests. 


MRS. A. M. HERON. 


NATHAN MFG. CO. 


92 and 94 Liberty Street. New York 
Western Office: 180. 01d Colony Bldg., Chicago, 


MAKERS OF 


Moniter 224 Nathan Injectors 


Injectors and Lubricators Specially 
Constructed for High Pressures, 
grading from 25 to 300 Ibs. 


“ Nathan’s’’? Sight Feed Lubricators for cylinders and 
air brakes Steam tire Extinguishers for switching and 
yard engines. Boiler Washers Rod and Guide Oil Cups, 
etc. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


OLIVER & DAVIS|Christmas Gifts 


ARE ABLE TO SATISFY YOUR 


CHRISTMAS NEEDS 


—IN— 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 


(GOLD JEWELRY 
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SILVERWARE, 


3a Maiden Lane, New York. 


5 Minutes from Liberty St. Ferry. 
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LITTLE’S 


BIG JEWELRY 
CORNER. 


74 and 76 Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK, 


2 blocks from C. R. R. of N. J,, 


LIBERTY ST. Station. 
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The Dressel 
Railway Lamp Works THE 


3866-3878 PARK Be S H E eB B U RN E;, 


HEADLIGHTS, 


SIGNAL LAMPS and ATLANTIC CILY, 
Bouley argon N. J. 
Stree ees LANTERNS. 


The De Forest House 


Directly on the ocean front. 


SOMERVILLE, N. J. All modern conveniences 
A WINTER RESORT and remains open through- 
One Hour from New York. out the Weber. 


Every Modern Convenience for Comfort and Re-t. 


Beautiful Surroundings. 


A charming home for those seeking a change. AMSEY. 
RATES, $10 PER WEEK. Address R. E. R. R 


uae Write for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet. 


A A. LANCE, Prop. 


Mention THE SUBURBANITE. 


siade Woche n ROT ei Ee RUDOLF. Atlantic City. 


AMERICAN AND = a , “\ ELEGANT GRILL, CAFE 
EUROPEAN PLANS, | I RESTAURANT. 


MUSIC DAILY. 


400 ROOMS 


with =. 
SEA and FRESH WATER Delightful Fall, Winter and 
BATHS. Spring Seasons. 
W. E. Cocuran, Mer. DIRECT OCEAN VIEW AND ON BEACH PROMENADE. C. R. Myers, Prop. 


Write Direct to Hotel for Booklet and Rates. 
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OAT OU R'E 


LAKEWOOD, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Strictly High-Grade Family Hotel. 


Third Season. 


Same Ownership and Management. 


M. J. EVANS. 


ohe NEW YORK) Furnished ana Unfurnished 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Lexington Avenue and 2nd Street. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

Rooms, Single or En suite with Baths. 
Private Dining Rooms. 

English Grill Room. 

Turkish and Needle Baths. 


Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


J. J. DWYER, Proprietor. 


Lakewoot,N.d. The Lexington 


OpposiTE THE LaurEL House. 


—_OREN@AECC THE: VYEAR.-— 


Sunny Rooms and Open Wood Fires, Private and Public 
Baths, Steam Heat, Electric Lights. 


Rates, $2.50 per Day up. A. S. LARRABEE, Prop, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Ocean Hvenue Mouse 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Two minutes walk from Depot 
and Post-Office. 


N. V. GRAVATT, Prop. 


THE TOWERS 


MAIN STREET, LAKEWOOD, N. J 


A FIRST-CLASS 


Modern Hotel 


On EUROPEAN or AMERICAN plan. Directly oppo- 
site the main entrance to the Laurel House. 


Tirs. M1. A. Nowland, 


Owner and Proprietor. 


The Brentford 


Corner Madison Avenue and Sixth Street, 
Lakewood, N. J. 
With all [Modern Improvements and Conveniences. 
Open from October until June. 
$2.50 per day, $15.00 per week and upwards, according to 


size and location of rooms 
Mrs. A. M. MYERS. 


COTTAGES 


FOR RENT. 


A.M. BRADSHAW & CO. 


Times and Journal Bldg., 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


McCUE & BEECROFT, 
Livery and Boarding Stables, 


First-class Accomodations for Private Horses, Carriages, 
etc , etc. Carriages of every description and Traps 
of all the latest styles. Safe Horses for Ladies’ 
Driving. Competent Coachmen in every 
style of livery at short notice and 
reasonable rates. 
Four-in- Hand Brakes, Tandems and Saddle Horses. 


MONTHLY TURNOUTS A SPECIALTY. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Laurel House & Laurel-in the Pines Stables 
Lakewood, N. J , Telephone 9. Open all the year. 


PENINSULA AVE., SEABRIGHT, N. J., Telephone 20. 


CARTON & ESTELL. 
Livery ~« Boarding Stables 


Monthly Turnouts Furnished to Order. Safe Horses 
for Ladiesto Drive’ First-class Accomodations 
for Private Horses, Carriages, etc. 


316 Fourth St., LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


D. B. HUuFr, 


Livery and Boarding Stables, 
LEXINGTON AVE,, near Main St., 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Telephone 125 A, 
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see ee Giatiman of te Board. AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, 


78 to 86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BusINEss FouNDED 1795. 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS OF BONDS ano STOCK CERTIFICATES 


And all other documents requiring security. 


UT 


== — 
SS 


SAFETY COLORS. Sa ae SAFETY PAPERS. 
Work executed in fire-proof buildings. 


RAILWAY PRINTING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Railway Tickets, Maps, Folders and Illuminated Show Cards of the 
most approved styles. 


THEO. H. FREELAND, President. 


WARREN L. GREEN. Vice-Pres. i i i i 
JARED K. MYERS, 2nd Vice-Lres. Numbered, Local and Coupon eee: Pattern, Style or Device, with 
J oan CURRIER, Sec’y & Treas. < x 
AWDON MYERs, Ass’t Treas. 
DANIEL E. WooODHULL, Ass’t S2e’y. LITHOGRAPHIC anp TYPE PRINTING OF ALL KINDS. 


OY REQUES! ALLENTOWN COLLEGE wiz. 
ON REQUEST : Women 
The best facilities for intellectual training of high 
order. Academic and Collegiate courses. 
Especial attention to music, art and 
elocution. Influences are those of a 
refined home. Personal supervision and 
instruction to suit individual needs. 
Buildings comfortable, furnishings mod- 
ern and complete. Location offers the 
advantages of an educational center. 
Gymnasium. Terms $230 to $450, 
Rev. J. W. Knappenberger, A. HM. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Short Lap 
HOYT Oak Tanned 


LEATHER BELTING. 


One Grade, “ FLINTSTONE.” 


EXTRA HEAVY, 


THREE eicar ete REGULAR, 
(MEDIUM. 


FAYERWEATHER & LADEW,|| AMSTERDAM 
General Offices, 91 LIBERTY STREET, ADVERTISING 


NEW YOR’ CITY, 


CHICAGO. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
PITTSBURGH. NEWARK. AGENC eG 


Ideas, Designs, Plans and 
Estimates Furnished 


A Train § 


To Get to 


. a Every : 3 Park Place NEW YORK 
Philadelphia\ — nour} ~— 
On the & — % 
Quickly Use th a 
es Hour § Amsterdam Press 


NEW YORK 


New and & 


Reading 
Route 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


Comfortable a 
Coaches and OFFICES WORKS 
Parlor Cars. J 3 Park Place 45 Rose Street 


MAKERS ©OF} “ARDISTIE 


BOOKLETS, FOLDERS 
CATALOGUES, Etc. 


Direct to f 
Reading § 
Terminal 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


MINE, FURNACE 


BROAD AND d INDUSTRIAL 
’ an 4 
NARROW a LOCOMOTIVES, 
SINGLE EXPAN- ELECTRIC 
SION AND LOCOMOTIVES 
COMPOUND and ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES. TRUCKS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., 
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Before awarding your Contract 
for ‘Painting and “Decorating 


BES SURE AND CALL ONS LHE 


CHICAGO 
VARNISH COMPANY 


For information regarding Specifications, as well as to 
see their New Novelties for WOOD FINISHING— 


WEATHERED OAK, MISSION AND COLONIAL WOOD TINTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES 


of the Very Finest Manufacture. 
FLOOR FINISHES A SPECIALTY. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
32 Dearborn Avenue. 22 Vesey Street. 66 High Street. 


CHARLES B. KInNANn ALBERT B. KINNAn 


: 2 
Don t Travel CHARLES B. KINNAN 
Eee ONE GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


95-97 LIBERTY STREET, 


. 


NEW YORK 
Telephone Service is the quickest 


‘TELEPHONE 2346 CorTLANDT 


messenger for all messages to all 


places at all hours CHICAGO OFFICE: 428 MONADNOCK BLOCK 


LOW RATES, 


EFFICIENT: SERVICE, 


NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 
15 Dey Street. COMPANY | KOAAI 


111 West 38th Street. 
220 West 124th Street. 
616 East 150th Street. FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


A SPECIALTY 
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Union County ‘west ceaxo sr, 
Trust Company AS 5FT™ 


CAPITAL, $200,000. Se stnptue. $100,000. 


|The ELIZABETH ... 
Real Estate Agency 


TT RANSACT a general banking and trust business. In- 


terest allowed on deposits Issues letters of credit 
; e payable in any part of the world. Takeschargeof Estates, 
and acts as Adminstrator, Executor, Guardian, etc. Safe 
Deposit Boxes for rent. Accounts of Merchants, Individ- 
« S O N uals and Corporations solicited. 
y 


FRANK BERGER, Pres. THOMAS N. McCARTER, Vic&E-PRES. 


233 BROAD STREET [near Station] es ok aan eae 


L. D. ’Phone 234. 


HOUSES OF ALL KINDS 


For Sale or Rent. 


BUILDING LOTS. 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Ohe 
Burkely Hotel 


Broad Street 


| Our Specialty is High-Class Residen- ELIZABETH, N. J- 


tial Property. 


Near R. R. Station Rates, $2.00 per day 


CALL, WRITE, OR ’PHONE. w. H. HULSKAMPER, Mgr. 


FO R § A L E. GrorGE F. Craic, Joun A. CaLHoun, 
A. J. CADWALLADER. 
Detached Dwelling House, 
ecictbostnas Liste eee GEORGE F. CRAIG & CO. 
PRICE, $1,900. 


Call, Phone or Write | Yellow 
HUDSON REAL ESTATE CO. | 


Ocean and Lembeck Aves., AW Pine 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 


eS cae Lumber, 
Galena-Signal Oil Company | 726 bRexer BUILDING, 


FRANKLIN, PENNA., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Successor to Galena Oil{Company and Signal Oil Company, 
Manufacturer of the CELEBRATED 
Use SourHarRD’s Cope. 
GALE NA COACH, ENGINE ce CasLE ADDRESS—CRAIGDREX, 
and CAR OILS, 
AND 


Sibley’s Perfection Valve and | Savannah Office, 238 Bay St. East, 
Signal Oil. Shipping Office, Fernandina, Fla. 
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PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM, 


SOMERSET STREET, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Fine Location, New House. All kinds of Baths, Electricity, 
X-Ray, Massage, Medicines and Water Treatment. % 


Catalogues on Application. 


Train Every Hour and on the Hour 
THE NEW YORK oe | 


New York ana 
eee Philadelphia 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 

READING ROUTE. 
D O D D’S EXP R E SS, Trains Direct to Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. 
- : eet Trains, Vestibuled Equipment, Buffet 


Calls for and NOLAN & SWINTON, 
| Real Estate and Insurance, 
Checks Members of our firm visit New York daily 


and therefore have exceptional facilities for 
handling property in Somerville and vicinity 


1% WEST MAIN Sas SOMERVILLE, N. Je 


FE AGS 
B AG G A G S as William St. | NEW YORK } eres a 


TELEPHONE, 843 JOHN. 


The Rockland Lake Trap Rock Go. 


TRAP ROCK FOR MACADAMIZING, 
CONCRETING AND BALLAST. 


...deesidence to Destination... | 135 Front Street, New York. 


from 
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The Hale Convertible SOFA 


MAKES A 


Sofa by Day and Bed by Night. 


Especially adapted for 


HOME AND HOTEL USE. 


THE SPRING CONSTRUCTION is of the highest 
grade, and is of the same as made by us for all Pullman 
Cars. Locker underneath for bed clothing. 


Made in 10 Styles, Popular Prices. 


Send for liustrated Circular. 


THE HALE & KILBURN MFG. COQO., 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
&$ East 14th Street, 5 doors East of 5th Ave. No. 48 and 50 North 6th Street. 


For Over 60 Years | tye sarery cAR HEATING 


-»-AND... 


Mes Mine syrup | | LIGHTING COMPANY 


has been used for over SIXTY 
160 Broadway, New York. 


HA 

Se 
NE 
CS 
an 
x 
x. 
Nee 
~ 
A 
Si 
A 
Ya 
4 
x 


YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers 
for their CHILDREN while TEETH- 
ING, with perfect success. IT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS = 
the GUMS, ALLAYS ll pain, == 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the : 3 

= 


INA 


CAR LIGHTING by the Pintsch System 
CAR HEATING by Steam Jacket System of 


hot water circulation. Return 
and direct steam systems. 


best remedy for DIARRH@E&A. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the =3$ 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup and take 
no Other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. a 


AnOld and Well-tried Remedy 


WINN the SubUTbaN Limits” 


._ AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET of 


SUBURBAN TOWNS 


EMT 


AUTOMATIC STEAM COUPLERS. 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Sent upon receipt of 4c. in Stamps. 


Cc. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agent, 


143 Liberty St., New York City. 
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ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


The All Year Round Resort. 
54 MILES FROM NEW YORK. 
Excursion Ticket, $1.69. 


EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE THE ENTIRE YEAR. 


Three picturesque lakes for canoeing, rowing and skating. 

Superb 27-hole Golf Grounds within ten minutes’ stage or trolley ride. 
“Finest Golf Course in the Country.’—Vardon. 

“ Grandest Green and Links in America.’’—Taylor. 


A NEW BOARD WALK, 


seventy feet wide, running the entire length of the city, affording a matchless marine 
panorama by day. Brilliantly illuminated by Electricity every night until dawn. 


ew Ov cKEAGH = ASBURY “PARK, 


Central R. R. of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street and Annex from foot of White- 
hall Street. 


THE FOLLOWING HOTELS ARE OPEN AND WELL EQUIPPED 
FOR WINTER AND SPRING BUSINESS: 
THE NEW MALBORO, ST. JAMES, 
THE GRAND AVENUE, TOURRAINE, 
THE BUCKINGHAM, TANNY HOUSE, 
NEW KING’S COURT, MINOT HOUSE, 
FAHS COTTAGE. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AS RATES, ETC., ADDRESS| 
THE HOTELS NAMED HEREIN. 
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UNITED ST Aa 
EXPRESS: COMPA 


Forwarders to all Parts of the World. 


MONEY ORDERS SOLD, PAYABLE EVERYWHERE. 


MONEY BY TELEGRAPH. 


-FHE UNITED STATES “EXPRESS “COMPANY*S “EXCGEUSIVE 
FAST .EXPRESS TRAINS AFFORD SUPERIOR FACILITIES. 


Unsurpassed Service to Suburban Points. 


GENERAL -@EFIGES: 


47-49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


